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CALENDAR. 


1901. 
March  27. 
June  14. 
June  15. 
June  16. 
June  16. 
June  17. 

June  17. 
June  17. 

June  17. 

June  18. 
June  18. 
June  18. 
June  19. 


Wednesday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Sunday. 

Sunday. 

Monday. 

Monday. 
Monday. 

Monday. 

Tuesday. 
Tuesday. 
Tuesday. 
Wednesday. 


June  19.  Wednesday. 

June  19.  Wednesday. 

September  24.  Wednesday. 

November  28.  Thursday. 


December  24. 

Tuesday. 

1902. 

January  8. 

Wednesday. 

January  30. 

Thursday. 

March  25. 

Tuesday. 

April  2. 

Wednesday. 

April  12. 

Saturday. 

June  20. 

Friday. 

June  21. 

Saturday. 

June  22. 

Sunday. 

June  25. 

Wednesday, 

Registration  for  Spring-  Term. 
Senior  Preparatory  Exhibition. 
Recital  of  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
Address  before  the  Christian  Societies. 
Anniversary  of  the  Athenian  and 

Ecolian  Societies. 
Art  Exhibit. 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 

Trustees. 
Shakespearian  Pla3%  The  Merchant  of 

Venice.     Presented  by  the  Seniors. 
Junior  Declamation  Contest. 
Class  Day  Exercises. 
Alumni  Reception. 
Business  Meeting  of  the  Society  of 

Alumni. 
Thirty-fifth  Annual  Commencement. 
Commencement  Concert. 
Registration  for  Fall  Term. 
Thanksgiving  Recess.     Thursday  to 

Saturday. 
Fall  Term  ends. 

Registration  for  Winter  Term. 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
Winter  Term  ends. 
Registration  for  Spring  Term. 
Last  day  for  presentation  of  James 

Prize  Essays. 
Senior  Preparatory  Exhibition. 
Recital  of  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
Thirty-sixth  Annual  Comm«Qj^ment. 


TRUSTEES. 

Rev.  RUFUS  C.   FLAGG,  D.  D.,  Ex-Officio. 
Term  expires  in  1901. 

O.  J.   CLARK,    Eso Ripon. 

Rev.   DAVID  DAVIES,  D.  D., Oshkosh. 

GEORGE  L.    FIELD,    Eso., Ripon. 

SUMNER  T.  Mcknight,   Eso., Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rev.   ROBERT  T.   ROBERTS,  D.  D.,       ...  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

Term  expires  in  1902. 

E.  H.   BOTTUM,    Esq., Milwaukee. 

STORRS  HALL,  M.   D., Ripon. 

SAMUEL  M.   PEDRICK,  Esq., Ripon. 

Hon.  F.  J.   LAMB, Madison. 

Term  expires  in  1903. 

A.   G.   FARR,   Esq.,        Chicag-o,   111. 

Hon.   W.  H.  HATTEN, New  London. 

O.  H.  INGRAM,  Esq.,        Eau  Claire. 

Rev.   SAMUEL  T.  KIDDER,  D.  D.,     .     .     .     .  Ripon. 

D.  D.   SUTHERLAND,  Esq., Fond  du  Lac. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Rev.   RUFUS  C.   FLAGG,   D.  D.,  President. 

Rev.   SAMUEL  T.  KIDDER,   D.   D.,  Vice-President. 

SAMUEL  M.   PEDRICK,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

O.  J.   CLARK,   Esq.,   Secretary. 

GEORGE  L.   FIELD,  Esq.,  |    »  ,   .  ^r      . 

'        ^      >  Advisory  Members. 
Prof.  C.  H.  CHANDLER,      )  ^ 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


07i  Instruction^ 

Messrs.  A.  G.   Farr,     S.  T.  Kidder. 
On  Grounds  and  Buildings^ 

Messrs.  S.  M.  Pedrick,     D.  D.  Sutherland. 
Auditing^ 

Messrs.  O.  J.  Clark,     W.  H.   Hatten. 
On  Investmc7its, 

Messrs.  S.  M.  Pedrick,     Georgk  L.  Field,     O.   J.  Clakk. 
On  Honorary  Degrees, 

Messrs.   F.  J.  Lamh,     S.  T.  Kidder. 


FACULTY. 


*Rev.  rufus  cushman  flagg,  d.  d., 

President  and  Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 

Rev.  EDWARD  HUNTINGTON  MERRELL,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Edward  D.  Holton  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  HENRY  CHANDLER,  A.  M., 

Cornelius  B.  Erwin  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

CHARLES  DWIGHT  MARSH,  A.  M., 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Biolog-y. 

WILLIAM  STOWELL  LEAVENWORTH,  M.   Sc, 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

EDWARD  WILLIAM  CLARK,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature, 
and  Preceptor  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

FRANK  MORTON  ERICKSON,  A.  M., 

Willcox  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  SAUNDERSON,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Oratory. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  LANE, 

Professor  of  Music. 

CLARISSA  TUCKER  TRACY,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Botany. 

MARY  CORINTHIA  HARWOOD,  M.   L., 

Preceptress,  and  Instructor  in  French  and  German. 

ANNA  WYETT  FAIRFIELD,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek. 


ELLA  ELIZABETH  MEYER, 

Instructor  in  Germ.an. 

EMMA  GUYER  LANE, 

Instructor  in  Vocal  Music,  Harmony  and  Musical  History. 

HENRY  WALDGRAVE  STUART,   Ph.   D., 

Instructor  in  History. 

EDITH  CLARA  EDWARDS, 

Instructor  in  Painting  and  Drawing. 

HARRIET  COLBURN  SAUNDERSON, 

Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 

MENTOR  VALERIUS  KARL  JOPP,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  German. 
♦Resigned,  January,  1901.     Duties  performed  by  the  Dean. 


JENNIE  HAIvL, 

GEORGE   WILSON  BEATTIE, 

MARGARET  ABIAH  OLDER, 


Student  Assistant  in  Biolog-y. 

Student  Assistant  in  Civics. 

Student  AssivStant  in  History. 


Prof.  C.  H.  CHANDLER,  Reg-istrar  and  Secretary. 

Prof.   W.   S.   LEAVENWORTH,  Librarian. 

Prof.   F.  M.   ERICKSON,  Director  of  Gymnasium. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY. 


On  Ad^nission, 

Professors  Leavenworth,     Saunderson,     Clark. 

On  Classification, 

Professors  Chandler,     Erickson,     Leavenworth. 

On  Discipline, 

The  President,     the  Preceptor,     the  Preceptress. 

On  Library, 

The  Librarian,     Professors  Chandler,     Clark. 

On  Publications, 

Professors  Erickson,     Merrell,     Chandler. 

On  Alumfii  Relations, 

The  President,    Mrs.  Tracy,     Professor  Chandler. 

On  Social  Life, 

Miss  Harwood,     Professor  Lane,    Miss  Fairfield. 

On  Public  Exhibitions, 

Professors  Saunderson,     Lane,     Clark. 

On  Commencement, 

Professors  Merrell,     Saunderson,     Miss  Harwood. 


JOINT  COMMITTEES  OF  TRUSTEES  AND  FACULTY. 


On  Scholarships, 

The  President,    the  Tkicasurer,    Pkoi-essor  Licavicnwokth. 

On  Dod^c  Fund, 

The  President,     the  Tkeasukick,     the  Preceptress. 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT* 


Theorig-inal  act  of  incorporation  of  Ripon,  (then  Brockway) ,  CoUeg-e 
was  approved  January  29,  1851,  and  work  was  begun  on  the  first  build- 
ing in  the  spring-  of  the  same  year. 

The  school  was  first  opened  for  instruction  on  June  1,  1853,  under 
the  charge  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Walcott,  who  assumed  control  at  the  request 
of  the  Winnebago  District  Convention  of  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional churches. 

On  February  21,  1857,  Mr.  Walcott  deeded  the  college  property  to 
a  Board  of  Trustees,  in  part  nominated  by  the  Winnebago  Convention. 
The  property  conveyed  by  this  deed  included  the  campus  of  nine  acres, 
since  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  about  two  additional  acres,  and  the 
old  East  building.  A  new  dormitory,  the  present  Middle  College,  was 
ready  for  use  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  but  was  not  fully  completed  till 
the  summer  of  1863. 

On  September  10,  1861,  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  college 
were  let  to  the  Government  to  be  occupied  by  the  First  Regiment  of 
Wisconsin  Cavalry.  Mrs.  Tracy,  however,  occupied  rooms  in  the  dor- 
mitory building  and  taught  a  school  on  her  own  account.  The  school 
was  reopened  in  September,  1862,  Mr.  E.  H.  Merrell,  Principal. 

The  history  of  Ripon  College,  as  such,  begins  in  1863,  and  covers 
the  administration  of  three  presidents :  Rev.  William  Edward  Merri- 
man,  D.  D.,  1863-1876;  Rev.  Edward  Huntington  Merrell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
1876-1891;    Rev.  Rufus  Cushman  Flagg,  D.  D.,  1892-1901. 

The  appointment,  on  April  23,  1863,  of  Rev.  William  E.  Merriman 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  college  marked  an  epoch  in  its  history.  East 
and  Middle  colleges  were  both  completed  and  furnished  within  the  year, 
and  were  well  filled  with  students;  "both  mortgages  on  the  college 
property  were  paid  up  and  satisfied;"  the  name  of  the  college  was 
changed  from  "Brockway"  to  "Ripon,"  and  in  this  year,  1863-4,  the 
first  college  work  was  done.  During  the  summer  of  1867  the  West  Col- 
lege was  built  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  students. 


12  HISTORICAL    STATEMENT. 

In  1868,  the  CoUeg^e  received  the  endorsement  of  the  g-eneral  conven- 
tion of  the  Cong-reg-ational  churches  of  the  State,  and  the  Colleg-iate 
Society  accepted  Ripon  Colleg-e  as  one  of  its  beneficiaries  and  aided  in 
securing-,  at  the  East,  $50,000  for  endow^ment.  This  action  brought  the 
Institution  recognition  in  the  fraternity  of  colleges  and  from  this  time 
its  financial  condition  beg-an  to  improve  rapidly. 

The  endowment  fund  has  been  aug-mented  from  time  to  time  by  sub- 
stantial gifts,  notably,  a  part  in  the  famous  Erwin  estate;  a  gift 
from  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  of  Maiden,  Mass. ;  a  legacy  left  the  college 
by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Knowles,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  died 
in  1884;  and  the  gift  of  valuable  property  in  Milwaukee,  given  by  the 
Hon.  Edward  D.  Holton  of  that  city. 

At  the  same  time  important  additions  were  being  made  to  the  build- 
ings and  equipment.  The  Chemical  Laboratory  and  Transit  House 
annexed  were  erected  in  1876.  In  rapid  succession  came  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  East  College,  the  erection  of  Bartlett  Cottage,  the  acquisition  of 
Dawes  Cottage  and  Ingalls  Park,  the  college  athletic  field,  and  lastly 
the  Ingram  Hall  of  Science,  erected  in  1900. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  Institution  to  provide  for  the  liberal  education 
of  young  men  and  women,  and  in  doing  this,  to  keep  its  standard  fully 
up  to  that  of  the  best  colleges,  and  its  methods  of  instruction  in  harmony 
with  the  most  enlightened  views  of  education.  It  also  proposes  to  make 
the  expense  of  pursuing  a  course  of  liberal  study  as  low  as  is  consist- 
ent with  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  its  results,  and  thus  to  keep  a 
liberal  education  within  the  reach  of  young  men  and  women  of  limited 
means.  It  is  likewise  the  earnest  purpose  of  the  officers  of  this  Insti- 
tution to  conduct  it  on  distinctly  Christian  principles,  and  to  have  it 
pervaded  with  a  strong  and  healthy  moral  and  religious  influence. 
While  aiming  at  the  best  results  of  intellectual  training,  its  instructors 
bear  in  mind  that  character  is  more  than  these,  that  the  development  of 
character  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  an  educational  institution, 
and  that  there  is  no  sound  basis  of  character  except  in  Christian  prin- 
ciple. 


ADMISSION. 


All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  must  furnish 
satisfactory  evidence,  either  by  examination  or  by  a  certificate  from  an 
approved  High  School  or  Academy,  of  having  completed  the  requisite 
amount  of  preparatory  study. 

A  full  description  of  such  courses  w^ill  be  found  in  the  Preparatory 
Conspectus  and  the  succeeding-  description  of  courses.  The  amount  of 
work  required  and  the  most  advantageous  division  of  it  among  the 
several  departments  is  show^n  in  the  foUow^ing  summary  : 


CLASSICAL. 

English,  ...  26 
Mathematics,  .  30 
Science,  ...  25 
History  and  Civics,  20 
Latin,  ....  45 
Greek,  ....  30 
French  or  German,  10 


LITERARY. 

English,     ...  26 

Mathematics,       .  30 

Science,      ...  25 
History  and  Civics,  30 

Latin,    ....  45 

French,       ...  15 

German,     ...  15 


SCIENTIFIC. 

English,     ...  26 

Mathematics,      .  30 

Science,      ...  25 
History  and  Civics,  30 

Latin,    ....  40 

French,       ...  15 

German,     ...  15 

Draw^ing,  ...  5 


186 


186 


186 


A  daily  exercise  of  one  hour  during  a  term  of  tv^^elve  weeks  in  the 
Preparatory  School  of  the  College,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  w^ork 
done  elsew^here,  is  here  reckoned  as  five  units  of  admission  credit. 

Students,  who  are  able  to  meet  the  standard  requirement  of  186  ad- 
mission units,  but  are  not  exactly  prepared  for  the  course  which  they 
desire  to  enter,  may  profit  by  the  following  provision  : 

Any  excess  above  the  requirements  in  one  department  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  compensating  for  an  equal  deficiency  in  another  department, 
but  defects  of  such  a  character  as  to  prevent  successful  work  in  required 
college  studies  are  to  be  remedied  by  taking  the  necessary  studies  early 
in  the  college  course.  Credit  will  be  given  for  such  work  in  the  place 
of  college  electives,  taking  into  account  the  difference  in  value  between 
a  preparatory  study  (five  credits)  and  a  college  study  (ten  credits). 


14  ADMISSION. 


Any  coUeg-e  work  satisfactorily  evidenced,  and  presented  for  ad- 
mission, will  be  credited  in  admission  units  at  the  increased  value  of 
colleg-e  units.  But  preparatory  work  in  excess  will  not  be  credited  in 
coUeg-e  units  unless  it  is  the  same  in  character,  and  amount  as  that  for 
which  it  is  credited. 

Students  proposing  to  follow  the  Scientific  Course  are  earnestly 
recommended  to  prepare  as  shown  above,  but  they  will  be  allowed  to 
substitute  other  satisfactory  work  for  a  portion  of  the  Latin,  present- 
ing- only  thirty  units  in  that  lang-uag^e,  without  being-  required  to  supply 
the  deficiency  by  later  work.  If  there  is  asufficient  number  of  students 
who  do  not  offer  Latin  for  admission  but  wish  to  enter  the  Literary 
Course,  or  of  those  who  do  not  offer  Greek  but  wish  to  enter  the  Classi- 
cal Course,  special  classes  will  be  formed  in  which  the  preparatory 
work  will  be  completed  in  less  time  than  is  required  for  students  of  less 
maturity. 

After  adjustments  have  been  made  as  stated,  conditions  to  be  taken 
by  extra  work  are  not  allowed  in  excess  of  twenty  admission  units. 

A  list  of  accredited  schools  will  be  found  on  the  last  pag-es  of  this 
catalogue. 


INSTRUCTION- 


The  College  provides  three  parallel  courses  of  instruction  leading" 
to  the  Bachelor's  deg-ree,  each  of  which  is  systematically  arranged  and 
presents  a  central  line  of  study. 

Course  I,  Classical,  gives  the  central  place  to  the  ancient  langua- 
ges, while  giving  opportunity  for  personal  preferences  in  a  liberal 
choice  of  electives. 

Course  II,  Literary,  includes  the  Latin  of  Course  I,  but  substi- 
tutes the  modern  languages  for  Greek. 

Course  III,  Scientific,  requires  only  so  much  of  languages  other 
than  English  as  is  needed  for  successful  work  in  the  natural  and  phy- 
sical sciences,  which  with  mathematics  characterize  this  course. 


COURSES. 

I.    CLASSICAL. 

II.    LITERARY. 

in.    SCIENTIFIC 

Latin,    .... 

30 

Latin,    .... 

30 

English,     .     .     . 

42 

Greek,         .     .     . 

30 

French,       .     .     . 

30 

Mathematics, 

30 

Mathematics, 

20 

German,     .     .     . 

30 

Natural  Science, 

30 

English,     .     .     . 

42 

Mathematics, 

20 

Physical  Science, 

50 

History  and  ) 
Economics,    ) 

20 

English,     .     .     . 

42 

History  and  } 
Economics,    f 

20 

History  and  ) 
Economics,    f 

20 

Natural  Science, 

10 

Philosophy,    .     . 

20 

Physical  Science, 

30 

Natural  Science, 

10 

Bible    andEthics, 

20 

Philosophy,    .     . 

20 

Physical  Science, 

20 

Electives,  .     .     . 

160 

Bible  and  Ethics, 

20 

Philosophy,    .     . 

20 

Electives,  .     .     . 

150 

Bible  and  Ethics, 
Electives,  .     .     . 

20 
130 

372 


372 


372 


A  daily  exercise  of  one  hour  in  recitation  or  of  two  hours  in  labor- 
atory work  during  one  term  gives  ten  college  units  of  credit.  372  col- 
lege units,  in  addition  to  186  admission  units  as  defined  in  the  require- 
ments for  admission,  are  required  for  graduation. 

Except  when  irregularities  in  preparation  make  some  deviation  ad- 
visable, students  will  conform  their  work  to  the  following  conspectus, 
taking  the  required  studies  as  assigned,  and  previous  to  elective  courses 
which  may  require  greater  maturity.  Careful  attention  to  the  hours 
assigned  to  each  exercise  is  necessary,  when  planning  a  line  of  work, 
in  order  that  the  choice  of  desired  electives  may  not  be  made  impracti- 
cable by  conflicting  hours. 


CONSPECTUS  OF  COURSES* 


I.    CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


FRESHMAN   YEAR. 


FALL   TERM. 

Latin  I. 
Greek  I. 
Mathematics  I. 


WINTER   TERM. 

Latin  II.  10 

Greek  II.  2 

Mathematics  II.  8 


SPRING   TERM. 

Latin  III.                         91 

Greek  III.                         31 

Mathematics  III.            81 

or  Biology  IV.             flO' 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Bible  I. 

8 

Political  Science  I. 

3 

English  I. 

3 

Chemistry  I. 

t2 

Physics  I. 

9 

Physics  II. 
Biology  IV.  t 

8 

flO 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 


English  II. 


8    Philosophy  I. 


9    Philosophy  II. 


9. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Philosophy  V.  9  | 

Each  of  the  required  courses  presented  above  gives  ten  college  units 
of  credit.  A  weekly  exercise  in  English  (Course  X)  giving  two  units  per 
term  is  also  required  except  during  the  spring  term  of  Senior  year. 

Sufficient  electives  are  to  be  taken  from  the  list  offered  upon  the  oppo- 
site page  to  make  with  the  required  courses  32  units  in  each  term  except 
the  spring  term  of  the  Senior  year  for  which  only  20  units  are  required. 

At  least  30  units  are  to  be  taken  from  the  electives  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  10  from  the  group  of  History  or  of  Economics. 

The  Roman  numerals  following  any  course  give  its  number  in  the  suc- 
ceeding description,  and  the  Arabic  numerals  the  hour  of  the  class  exer- 
cise. 

f  Requires  two  hours  daily. 

I  If  not  taken  in  Freshman  year 


CONSPECTUS  OF  COURSES, 


I.    CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


ELECTIVES. 


FALL   TERM. 

WINTER   TERM. 

SPRING   TERM. 

Latin  IV. 

11 

Latin  VI. 

2 

Latin  VIII. 

2 

Latin  V. 

11 

Latin  VII. 

2 

Latin  IX. 

2 

Latin  X.* 

3 

Greek  V. 

10 

Greek  VI. 

10 

Latin  XL* 

3 

Greek  VIII. 

10 

Greek  IX. 

10 

Greek  IV. 

10 

French  IL 

2 

Greek  XII.* 

11 

Greek  VII. 

10 

German  IL 

10 

French  III. 

2 

Greek  XL* 

3 

English  III. 

8 

German  III. 

10 

French  I. 

2 

English  IV. 

8 

English  IX.* 

2 

German  I. 

9 

English  V. 

11 

Mathematics  III. 

8 

English  VIL* 

3 

English  VI. 

11 

Mathematics  VI. 

10 

English  VIII.* 

3 

Mathematics  V. 

11 

Mathematics  XII* 

2 

Mathematics  VI. 

t  2 

Mathematics  X.* 

2 

Mathematics  XIIL* 

2 

Mathematics  VIL* 

11 

Mathematics  XL* 

2 

Biology  III. 

t  9 

Mathematics  VIII.* 

11 

Biology  IL 

tio 

Chemistry  III. 

t  2 

Mathematics  IX.* 

11 

Biology  VII. 

til 

Chemistry  VI.* 

t  2 

Biology  V. 

flO 

Chemistry  II. 

t  2 

Physics  IL 

8 

Biology  VI. 

til 

Mineralogy.* 

t  2 

Geology. 

8 

Chemistry  IV. 

t  2 

Astronomy. 

10 

Philosophy  III. 

8 

Chemistry  V.* 

t  2 

Philosophy  IV. 

8 

Philosophy  VIII. 

3 

Physics  III. 

flO 

Economics  IL 

2 

History  IL 

2 

Philosophy  VI.* 

10 

History  I. 

3 

Music  IV.* 

Philosophy  VIL* 

10 

Bible  II. 

11 

Music  v.* 

Political  Science  II 

.      3 

Music  III.* 

Economics  I. 

2 

Music  IV.* 

Music  L* 

Music  IL* 

Any  elective  may  be  withdrawn  for  any  term  in  which  it  has  not  been 
elected  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students  to  make  the  formation  of  a  class 
desirable. 

*Gives  only  five  units  of  credit. 

t  Requires  two  hours  daily. 


CONSPECTUS  OF  COURSES- 


IL    LITERARY  COURSE. 


FRESHMAN   YEAR. 


FALL    TERM. 

WINTER   TERM. 

Latin  I. 

10 

Latin  II. 

French  I. 

2 

French  II. 

Mathematics  I. 

8 

Mathematics  II. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


SPRING   TERM. 

Latin  III. 

French  III.  2 

Mathematics  III.  8 

or  Biolog-y  IV.  f  10 


German  I. 
Chemistry  I. 
Bible  I. 


German  II. 
Physics  I. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 


10 
9 


German  III. 
Eng-lish  I. 
Biology  IV.  it 


Eng-lish  II. 


10 

3 

flO 


8  I  Philosophy  I.  9  |  Philosophy  II.  9 

SENIOR  YEAR. 


Philosophy  V.  9  | 

Each  of  the  required  courses  presented  above  gives  ten  college  units 
of  credit.  A  weekly  exercise  in  English  (Course  X)  giving  two  units  per 
term  is  also  required  except  during  the  spring  term  of  Senior  year. 

Sufficient  electives  are  to  be  taken  from  the  list  offered  upon  the  oppo- 
site page  to  make  with  the  required  courses  32  units  in  each  term  except 
the  spring  term  of  the  Senior  year  for  which  only  20  units  are  required. 

At  least  20  units  are  to  be  taken  from  the  groups  of  History  and 
Economics. 

The  Roman  numerals  following  any  course  give  its  number  in  the  suc- 
ceeding description,  and  the  Arabic  numerals  the  hour  of  the  class  exer- 
cise. 

f  Requires  two  hours  daily. 

X  If  not  taken  in  the  Freshman  year. 


CONSPECTUS  OF  COURSES. 


IL    LITERARY  COURSE. 


ELECTIVES. 


FALL   TERM. 

WINTER   TERM. 

SPRING  TERM. 

Latin  IV. 

11 

Latin  VI. 

2 

Latin  VIII. 

2 

Latin  V. 

11 

Latin  VII. 

2 

Latin  IX. 

2 

Latin  X.* 

3 

Greek  Xd. 

8 

Greek  X^. 

8 

Latin  XL* 

3 

English  III. 

8 

English  IX.* 

2 

Greek  Xa. 

8 

English  IV. 

'  8 

Mathematics  III. 

8 

Eng-lish  VIL* 

3 

English  V. 

11 

Mathematics  VI. 

10 

English  VIIL* 

3 

English  VI. 

11 

Mathematics  XII* 

2 

Mathematics  VI. 

t  2 

Mathematics  V. 

11 

Mathematics  XIIL* 

2 

Mathematics  VII.* 

11 

Mathematics  X.* 

2 

Biology  III. 

t  9 

Mathematics  VIII.* 

11 

Mathematics  XL* 

2 

Chemistry  III. 

t  2 

Mathematics  IX.* 

11 

Biology  IL 

tio 

Chemistry  VL* 

t  2 

Biology  V. 

flO 

Biology  VII. 

til 

Physics  II. 

8 

Biology  VI. 

til 

Chemistry  II. 

f  2 

Geology. 

8 

Chemistry  IV. 

t  2 

Mineralogy.* 

t  2 

Philosophy  III. 

8 

Chemistry  V.* 

t  2 

Astronomy. 

10 

Philosophy  VIII. 

3 

Physics  III. 

tio 

Philosophy  IV. 

8 

History  II. 

2 

Philosophy  VI.* 

10 

Political  Science  I. 

3 

Music  v.* 

Philosophy  VII.* 

10 

Economics  IL 

2 

Music  VL» 

Political  Science  II 

3 

History  I. 

3 

Economics  I. 

2 

Bible  II. 

11 

Music  I.* 

Music  IIL* 

Music  IL* 

Music  IV.* 

Any  elective  may  be  withdrawn  for  any  term  in  which  it  has  not  been 
elected  by  a  sufiBcient  number  of  students  to  make  the  formation  of  a  class 
desirable. 

*  Gives  only  five  units  of  credit. 

t  Requires  two  hours  daily. 


CONSPECTUS  OF  COURSES. 


I 

[L    SCIENTIFIC  COURSI 

7^ 

FRESHMAN   YEAR. 

FALL   TERM. 

Biolog-y  I. 
Chemistry  I. 
Mathematics  I. 

flO 

t  2 

8 

WINTER    TERM. 

Biolog-y  II.                    flO 
Chemistry  II.               f  2 
Mathematics  I.                8 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

SPRING   TERM. 

Biolog-y  III. 
Chemistry  III. 
Mathematics  III. 

t  9 

t  2 
8 

Biolog-y  V. 
Bible  I. 

flO 
8 

Physics  I.                          9 
Political  Science  I.        3 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Physics  II. 
Eng-lish  I. 

9 
3 

English  II. 

8    Philosophy  I.                   9    Philosophy  II. 
SENIOR  YEAR. 

9 

Philosophy  V. 

9 

Each  of  the  required  courses  presented  above  gives  ten  college  units 
of  credit.  A  weekly  exercise  in  English  (Course  X)  giving  two  units  per 
term  is  also  required  except  during  the  spring  term  of  Senior  year. 

Sufficient  electives  are  to  be  taken  from  the  list  offered  upon  the  oppo- 
site page  to  make  with  the  required  courses  32  units  in  each  term  except! 
the  spring  term  of  the  Senior  year  for  which  only  20  units  are  required. 

Enough  courses  in  Science  and  Mathematics  are  to  be  elected  to  make 
with  the  required  courses  in  these  groups  not  less  than  150  units.  At  least 
10  units  are  to  be  taken  from  the  group  of  History  or  of  Economics. 

The  Roman  numerals  following  any  course  give  its  number  in  the  suc- 
ceeding description,  and  the  Arabic  numerals  the  hour  of  the  class  exer- 
cise. 

f  Requires  two  hours  daily. 


CONSPECTUS  OF  COURSES. 


III.    SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 


ELECTIVES. 


FALL   TERM. 

WINTER   TERM. 

SPRING   TERM. 

Latin  I 

10 

Latin  II. 

10 

Latin  III. 

9 

Latin  IV. 

11 

Latin  VI. 

2 

Latin  VIII. 

2 

Latin  V. 

11 

Latin  VII. 

2 

Latin  IX. 

2 

Latin  X.* 

3 

French  II. 

2 

French  III. 

2 

Latin  XI.* 

3 

German  II. 

10 

German  III. 

10 

French  I. 

2 

Eng-lish  III. 

8 

English  IX.* 

2 

German  I. 

9 

Eng-lish  IV. 

'8 

Mathematics  VI. 

10 

Enjrlish  VII.* 

3 

English  V. 

11 

Mathematics  XII* 

2 

English  VIII.* 

3 

English  VI. 

11 

Mathematics  XIII.* 

2 

Mathematics  VI. 

t  2 

Mathematics  V. 

11 

Geology. 

8 

Mathematics  VII.* 

11 

Mathematics  X.* 

2 

Chemistry  VI.* 

t  2 

Mathematics  VIII.* 

11 

Mathematics  XI.* 

2 

Philosophy  III. 

8 

Mathematics  IX.* 

11 

Biology  VII. 

fll 

Philosophy  VIII. 

3 

Biolog-y  VI. 

til 

Biology  VIII. 

t8 

History  II. 

2 

Chemistry  IV. 

t2 

Biology  IX. 

fll 

Music  v.* 

Chemistry  V.* 

t  2 

Mineralogy.* 

t  2 

Music  Vl.^ 

Physics  III. 

tio 

Astronomy. 

10 

Philosophy  VI.* 

10 

Philosophy  IV. 

8 

Philosophy  VII.* 

10 

Economics  II. 

2 

Political  Science  II 

3 

History  I. 

3 

Economics  I. 

2 

Bible  II. 

11 

Music  I.* 

Music  IIL* 

Music  II.* 

Music  IV.* 

Any  elective  may  be  withdrawn  for  any  term  in  which  it  has  not  been 
elected  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students  to  make  the  formation  of  a  class 
desirable. 

*  Gives  only  five  units  of  credit. 

f  Requires  two  hours  daily. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION* 


PHILOSOPHY. 

I.  Psychology  a.  Five  hours  in  the  winter  term.  Required  of 
all  Juniors. 

II.  Psychology  b.  Five  hours  in  the  spring  term,  and  also  re- 
quired of  all  Juniors. 

The  courses  in  Psychology  embrace  such  a  systematic  study  of  men- 
tal phenomena  as  to  prepare  the  student  for  an  intelligent  pursuit  of 
Philosophy  proper,  and  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  principles  of 
Ethics,  Logic,  and  Aesthetics.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts  of  the  sensibility,  and  to  the  phenomena  and 
laws  of  the  will.  The  first  course  is  based  on  Porter's  Elements  of 
Intellectual  Science,  with  James's  Psychology,  and  Dewey's  Psychol- 
ogy for  books  of  reference.  The  second  course  is  given  wholly  by  lec- 
tures. 

III.  History  of  Philosophy.  In  this  course  the  leading  systems 
of  philosophical  thought  are  studied  in  outline,  beginning  with  the 
Greek  philosophies,  and  their  historical  connections  and  dependencies 
are  carefully  indicated.  Critical  work  is  required  with  the  aim  of  dis- 
covering the  nature  and  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Weber's  History 
of  Philosophy  is  used  as  a  text-book.  Five  hours  in  the  spring  term. 
Elective. 

IV.  Theism,  and  the  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences.  In  this 
course  the  grounds  of  theistic  belief  are  studied,  and  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  principal  antitheistic  theories.  Attention  is  directed 
to  the  logic  of  Christian  evidences,  with  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
fact  that  the  acceptance  of  the  facts  of  the  Christian  system  are  proved 
by  the  same  laws  that  govern  the  mind  in  reaching  the  conclusions  in 
all  of  the  inductive  sciences.  Fisher's  The  Grounds  of  Theistic  and 
Christian  Belief,  Wright's  The  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences,  and 
Wright's  Scientific  Aspects  of  Christian  Evidence,  are  used  as  text- 
tKx>ks  and  bo<jkH  of  reference.  F'ive  hours  during  the  winter  term. 
Elective. 
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V.  Ethics.  This  course  is  studied  under  two  divisions.  In  the 
first  the  philosophical  g-rounds  are  discussed,  and  the  various  systems 
are  compared  and  criticised.  In  the  second  division  the  principles 
established  in  the  first  are  applied  to  the  specific  problems  of  govern- 
ment, rights,  and  duties.  Fairchild's  Moral  Science  is  used  as  a  text- 
book.    Fall  term.     Five  hours. 

VI.  Logic.  In  this  course  not  only  are  the  forms  of  reasoning*  ex- 
pounded, but  the  law^s  are  so  explained  as  to  teach  the  pupil  the  princi- 
ples and  methods  of  sound  thinking-.  The  close  relation  of  this  branch 
to  Rhetoric  is  kept  constantly  in  mind,  and  the  student  is  g-uided  to  an 
effective  command  of  his  powers  as  a  writer  and  speaker.  Minto's 
Logic  Inductive  and  Deductive  is  used  as  a  text-book.  Three  hours 
during  the  fall  term.     Elective. 

VII.  Aesthetics.  The  course  in  Aesthetics  considers  art  as  an 
expression  of  feeling",  the  formal  conditions  of  art  expression,  art  as 
the  expression  of  beauty,  and  a  particular  study  of  the  arts  of  form. 
Brown's  The  Fine  Arts  is  used  as  the  leading-  text-book.  Two  hours 
during  the  fall  term.     Elective. 

VIII.  Pedagogy.  In  the  courses  in  Psychology  frequent  reference 
is  made  in  a  practical  way  to  pedagogical  principles  as  the  different 
phenomena  under  consideration  suggest  them;  but  in  the  special  course 
the  topics  are  selected  and  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  equip- 
ment of  teachers  for  their  work  in  the  school  room.  The  teacher,  the 
school,  discipline,  examining,  the  school  building  and  the  care  of  it,  the 
method  of  teaching  the  various  studies,  the  correlation  of  studies,  and 
similar  subjects  of  everyday  importance  to  the  teacher  in  his  work  are 
studied  in  detail.  The  instruction  is  based  upon  Fitch's  lectures  on 
teaching-.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  The  Correlation  of 
Elementary  Branches,  Safford's  Mathematical  Teaching,  Quick's  Edu- 
cational Reformers,  and  Redway's  Manual  of  Teaching-  Geography. 
Five  hours  during  the  spring-  term. 

BIBLE. 

I.  New  Testament  a.  A  study  of  the  teachings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament on  the  great  themes  of  revelation.  Steven's  The  Theology 
of  the  New  Testament  is  used  as  a  text-book.  Five  hours  in  the  fall 
term. 

II.  New  Testament  b.  In  this  course  instruction  is  given  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  history  of  the  New  Testament  writings.  The 
books  are  studied  chiefly  as  distinct  wholes,  and  then  attention  is  given 
to  the  process  by  which  they  are  gathered  into  one  collection.  The  his- 
tory of  the  times  is  also  brought  under  review.  Five  hours.  Winter 
term.     Elective. 


24  COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

POLITICAL    SCIENCE    AND    ECONOMICS. 

I.  Constitutional  Law.  The  class  is  made  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  g-overnment  by  a  comparative  study  in  detail  of  the  typical 
forms  now  existing.  Burg-ess'  Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law 
is  used  as  a  text-book.     Five  hours  in  the  winter  term. 

II.  Elementary  Law.  The  elementary  principles  and  doctrines 
of  law  are  studied  in  their  log^ical  and  practical  connections  with  each 
other,  affording  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  scope  of  the  science, 
and  preparing  him  for  a  mastery  of  the  details  in  subsequent  investiga- 
tions. Robinson's  Elementary  Law  is  used  as  text-book.  Five  hours 
in  the  fall  term.     Elective. 

III.  Economics  a.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  put  the  student  in 
possession  of  the  elementary  and  most  firmly  established  principles  of 
the  science  of  Political  Economy,  and  to  prepare  him  for  independent 
investigations  in  regard  to  all  industrial  questions.  Walker's  Political 
Economy  is  used  as  a  text-book,  with  Mill,  Jevons,  and  other  authors 
for  reference.     Five  hours  in  the  fall  term.     Elective. 

IV.  Economics  b.  Intended  to  give  the  student  a  wider  knowl- 
edge of  economic  laws  than  was  possible  in  course  "a."  Five  hours  in 
the  winter  term.     Elective. 

HISTORY. 

I.  English  History.  The  text-book  in  this  course  is  Green's 
Shorter  History  of  the  English  People.  The  work  is  supplemented  by 
lectures.     Five  hours  in  the  winter  term.     Elective. 

II.  United  States  History.  Lectures  and  topical  reports  on  re- 
quired reading.  McLaughlin's  Epochs  of  American  History  serves  as 
a  basis  for  the  work.      [Given  in  fall  term  1900.]   Spring  term.   Elective. 

MATHEMATICS. 

I.  Algebra.  Functions  and  limits,  derivatives,  series,  logarithms, 
permutations  and  combinations,  probabilities,  theory  of  equations. 
(Taylor's  College  Algebra,  Second  Part.)  Required  of  Freshmen  in 
all  courses.     Fall  term. 

II.  Trigonometry.  An  elementary  course  with  applications. 
Plane  and  Spherical.  (Wells.  )  Required  of  Freshmen  in  all  courses. 
Winter  term. 

III.  Analytic  Geometry.  Plane,  with  some  attention  to 
Higher  Plane  Curves.  (Hardy.)  Required  of  Freshmen  in  the  Scien- 
tific Course.     Spring  term. 

IV.  Calculus.  An  elementary  course  in  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,  with  geometrical  and  physical  applications.  (Taylor.)  Win- 
ter term. 
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V.  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  the  preceding-  course  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  curve  tracing-  and  processes  of  reduction.  Spring  term. 

VI.  Surveying.  Field  practice  with  compass,  level  and  transit,  fol- 
lowed by  plotting-  and  calculation  of  field  work.  (Hodgman.)    Fall  term. 

Each  of  the  following  courses  will  ordinarily  be  offered  only  in 
alternate  years  : 

VII.  Descriptive  Geometry.  A  brief  course.  Problems  relat- 
ing to  points,  lines,  planes,  solids  and  surfaces  of  revolution.  (Faunce.) 
Fall  term. 

VIII.  Determinants.     (Weld.)     Fall  term. 

IX.  Projective  Geometry.  (Reye,  Holgate's  translation.)  Fall 
term. 

X.  Analytic  Mechanics.  A  recitation  course  with  numerous 
examples.     (Bowser.)     Winter  term. 

XI.  Differential  Equations.  (Page's  Ordinary  Differential 
Equations.)     Winter  term. 

XII.  Quaternions.  Vector  analysis,  straight  line  and  plane, 
conies.     (Kelland  &  Tait. )     Spring  term. 

XIII.  Theory  of  Functions.  (Durege,  Fischer  &  Schwatt's 
translation.)     Spring  term. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Descriptive  Astronomy.  An  elementary  course  presenting  the 
fundamental  facts  and  methods  of  astronomy.  Requires  no  mathematics 
beyond  elementary  trigonometry.  (Young's  General  Astronomy.)  Win- 
ter term. 

BIOLOGY. 

I.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  In  this  course  typical  forms  of  inver- 
tebrates are  dissected,  notes  taken,  and  sketches  made  of  the  results  of 
the  work.  Such  forms  are  used  as  the  star-fish,  earth-worm,  cray-fish, 
mussel,  etc.  An  attempt  is  made  in  this  term  to  familiarize  students 
with  the  laboratory  methods,  and  thus  furnish  a  foundation  for  the  fur- 
ther work  in  the  department  of  biology.  A  course  of  lectures  is  given 
on  the  classification  of  animals.  Two  hours  daily  in  the  fall  term  of 
Freshman  year. 

II.  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  The  work  of  this  course  is  based 
upon  a  detailed  dissection  of  the  cat.  Other  material  is  brought  in  to 
illustrate  the  anatomy  of  the  special  organs,  but  nearly  the  whole  time 
is  occupied  with  the  work  upon  the  cat.  This  is  intended  to  be  a 
thorough  introduction  to  the  comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrates.  A 
course  of  lectures  is  given  on  comparative  anatomy.  Two  hours  daily 
in  the  winter  term.  This  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  course 
I  or  course  IV. 
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III.  Botany.  Work  of  this  course  is  based  upon  the  manual 
issued  by  Arthur,  Barnes  and  Coulter.  The  time  is  largely  occupied  in 
a  careful  study  of  cryptog-amus  plants.  In  addition  to  the  technical 
knowledge  of  botany  which  is  obtained  by  this  term's  work,  it  is  in- 
tended also  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  microscopical  technique.  A 
course  of  lectures  is  given  upon  the  physiology  of  plants.  Two  hours 
daily  in  the  spring  term.  This  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
courses  I  and  II. 

IV.  Biology.  This  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  clas- 
sical and  literary  courses,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  students  who 
have  no  taste  for  the  study  of  biology,  and  yet  wish  to  attain  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  science.  Typical  animals  and  plants  are  examined 
in  the  laboratory  in  a  somewhat  rapid  manner.  The  course  is  super- 
ficial as  compared  with  the  work  done  in  the  regular  science  course. 
Two  hours  daily  in  the  spring  term. 

V.  Histology.  The  work  in  this  course  is  based  on  Schafer's 
"Essentials  of  Histology,"  and  it  is  intended  in  the  course  of  the  work 
that  the  student  should  gain  a  good  general  knowledge  of  animal  his- 
tology. Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  acquisition  of  technical  skill 
in  preparing  tissues,  and  in  making  microscopical  preparations.  Free 
use  is  made  of  a  large  collection  of  slides  in  the  laboratory,  but  the 
students  are  required,  so  far  as  time  will  permit,  to  prepare  for  them- 
selves the  slides  which  they  study.  Two  hours  daily  in  the  fall  term. 
This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  courses  I,  II,  and  III. 

VI.  Embryology.  This  is  a  careful  study  of  the  early  stages  of 
the  embryology  of  the  chick;  other  animals  are  used  to  some  extent  for 
comparison.  Students  make  most  of  their  own  preparations  and  work 
out  the  subject  with  the  constant  use  of  such  books  as  Minot's  "Human 
Embryology,"  and  Hertwig's  "Embryology  of  Vertebrates."  Two 
hours  daily  in  the  fall  term.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  courses 
I,  II,  III,  and  V. 

VII.  Bacteriology.  In  this  course  the  student  is  carefully  in- 
structed in  the  ordinary  methods  of  bacteriological  research,  including 
the  preparation  of  culture  media,  isolation  of  bacteria,  and  the  prepar- 
ation of  pure  cultures;  this  work  occupies  about  one-half  of  the  time  of 
the  course.  In  the  latter  half  some  special  problem  is  assigned  for 
work,  upon  which  the  student  is  expected  to  make  a  careful  report. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  these  subjects  have  been  connected 
with  the  bacteriological  analysis  of  water.  This  course  is  especially 
adapted  to  students  who  expect  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine,  and  it 
is  recommended  that  no  student  should  elect  it  who  does  not  have  a  large 
amount  of  time  to  spend  upon  it.  Daily  during  the  winter  term.  It  is 
open  to  those  students  who  have  taken  courses  I,  II,  III,  and  V. 
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VIII.  Physiology.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  expect- 
ing- to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine,  and  the  work  in  physiolog-y  is 
especially  adapted  to  count  upon  a  medical  course.  This  will  be  offered 
in  the  winter  terms  of  alternate  years.  It  will  be  offered  in  the  winter 
terms  of  1902  and  1904. 

IX.  Osteology.  This  also  is  a  course  intended  especially  for 
students  who  wish  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine,  and  will  be  taken 
up  in  such  way  as  to  be  accredited  ag-ainst  similar  work  in  the  medical 
schools.  This  will  be  offered  in  the  winter  terms  of  alternate  years, 
being-  offered  first  in  the  winter  of  1903. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  full  course  in  biology, 
as  outlined  above,  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  ideal  course  recom- 
mended by  the  faculty  of  Rush  Medical  school,  for  students  intending- 
to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine.  It  should  be  noticed  also  that  these 
studies  may  be  accredited  as  ag-ainst  the  studies  of  medical  schools, 
thus  enabling-  students  who  intend  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine,  to 
g-et  a  credit  of  between  one  and  two  years  upon  the  medical  course. 

GEOLOGY. 

A  sing-le  term's  work  is  offered  in  g-eology  in  the  spring  term.  The 
work  is  largely  based  upon  a  text-book  with  daily  recitations.  The 
text-book  in  use  at  present  is  Scott's  Introduction  to  Geology. 

CHEMISTRY. 

I.  General  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  prac- 
tice. This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  elements  of  theoretical  chem- 
istry and  of  the  non-metallic  elements  and  their  compounds.  The  lab- 
oratory work  comprises  a  series  of  experiments  illustrating  the  princi- 
ples of  stochiometry,  the  laws  of  chemical  action  and  the  preparation 
of  such  elements  and  typical  compounds  as  will  serve  best  to  show  the 
relation  between  facts  and  general  principles.  Remsen's  Inorganic 
Chemistry. 

II.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Pre-requisite  I.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions and  laboratory  practice.  A  study  is  made  of  the  metallic  elements 
and  their  compounds,  including  the  metallurgy  of  the  common  ores.  In 
the  laboratory  the  reactions  of  the  acids  and  bases  are  first  studied, 
followed  by  their  systematic  separation  and  detection  in  unknown  com- 
binations.    Leavenworth's  Outlines, 

III.  Qualitative  Analysis,  advanced.  Pre-requisite  I  and  II. 
Laboratory  practice.  Analyses  are  made  of  a  large  number  of  alloys, 
ores,  and  commercial  products.  This  course  includes  the  elements  of 
blowpipe  analj'sis. 
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IV.  Quantitative  Analysis,  inorg^anic.  Pre-requisite  I-III. 
Mostly  laboratory  practice.  This  course  is  devoted  to  the  g-eneral  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  volumetric  and  g-ravimetric  methods  of  analysis. 
Cairns'  Quantitative  Analysis  and  other  texts. 

V.  Organic  Chemistry,  elements.  Pre-requisite  I-III.  Lectures, 
recitations  and  laboratory  practice.  Intended  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  Instruction  is  given  on  such  classes 
of  compounds  as  the  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  ethers,  organic  acids,  fats, 
carbohydrates,  etc.  Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry.  The  laboratory 
practice  covers  the  preparation  of  such  substances  as  are  included  in 
Orndorf's  Manual. 

VI.  Medical  Chemistry.  Pre-requisite  I-III.  Recitations  and 
laboratory  practice,  a.  Urinalysis.  Chemical  and  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  the  normal  and  abnormal  constituents  of  the  urine.  Long's 
Urinalysis,  b.  Toxicology.  Devoted  to  the  detection  and  estimation  of 
the  organic  and  inorganic  poisons. 

PHYSICS. 

I.  General  Physics.  Recitations  and  illustrated  lectures.  The 
topics  for  this  course  are  kinematics,  dynamics,  sound  and  heat. 

II.  General  Physics.  Course  I,  continued.  Pre-requisite  I. 
Recitations  and  illustrated  lectures.  Subjects  discussed  are  light, 
electricity  and  magnetism. 

III.  Physical  Measurements.  Pre-requisite  I  and  II.  Labor- 
atory practice  and  informal  discussions.  Devoted  to  quantitative  meas- 
urements in  physics  and  is  pursued  with  reference  to  the  w^ork  in  courses 
I  and  II.     Sabine's  Manual. 

GREEK. 

I.  LvsiAS'  Orations.  Reading  of  eight  orations  accompanied  by 
a  careful  review  of  the  Attic  inflections  and  syntax.  Greek  composi- 
tion.    Fall  term.     Freshman  year. 

I.  a.  As  a  background  for  the  study  of  the  language  and  litera- 
ture, a  course  of  lectures  will  be  given  during  the  P"'reshman  year  on 
such  topics  as  the  land  and  people  of  Greece,  the  Mycenaean  age,  the 
city  of  Athens,  the  acropolis.  The  lectures  will  be  fully  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  and  photographs,  and  in  this  connection  the  class  will 
read  a  standard  history  of  Greece  (Botsford). 

II.  Homer.  Reading  from  the  Odyssey.  Study  of  Homeric  poetry 
and  of  Homeric  life.     Winter  term.     Freshman  year. 

III.  Plato.  The  class  will  read  the  Apology  and  Crito  and 
selections  dealing  with  the  life  of  Socrates.  Greek  Composition.  Spring 
term.      Freshman  year. 
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IV.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  A  literary  and  historical 
study.  The  authors  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  literary  style  and 
historical  method.  A  general  study  of  the  history  of  Athens  from  the 
time  of  the  Persian,  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  special  study  of 
certain  events.     Fall  term.     Elective. 

V.  Aristophanes.  Several  plays  will  be  read.  Development  of 
Attic  Comedy.  Life  in  Athens  during-  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century. 
Winter  term.     Elective. 

VI.  Demosthenes.  On  the  Crown.  Study  of  the  larger  problems 
of  the  period.     Spring  term.     Elective. 

VII.  The  Drama.  The  reading  of  representative  dramas.  A  com- 
parative study  of  the  art  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
Scenic  antiquities.     Fall  term.     Elective.     • 

VIII.  Attic  Orators.  Selections  from  the  orators  preceding 
Demosthenes.  The  development  of  Attic  oratory.  Athenian  legal  an- 
tiquities.    Winter  term.     Elective. 

IX.  Plato  and  the  Poets.  A  study  of  Greek  religious  thought 
with  a  special  study  of  Plato  as  its  culmination.  The  class  will  study 
in  detail  the  religious  ideas  of  those  portions  of  the  Homeric  poems  and 
of  the  dramatists  with  which  they  are  already  familiar  and  will  read 
selections  from  Plato,  chiefly  from  the  Republic.  Informal  lectures  and 
discussions  throughout  the  term.     Spring  term.     Elective. 

X.  Elementary  Course.  Designed  for  students  who  have  not 
taken  Greek  but  find,  late  in  their  course,  that  at  least  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  language  is  important  for  their  future  work.  No  credit 
will  be  given  for  less  than  the  full  year. 

XI.  New  Testament  Greek.  Two  hours  per  week  in  fall  term. 
Elective. 

XII.  Greek  Art.     See  Classical  Archaeology  course  II. 

CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND   ANTIQUITIES. 

The  following  courses  are  intended  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
Classical  department.  They  are  well  illustrated  by  the  use  of  stereop- 
ticon  and  photographs. 

I.  General  antiquities  of  Greece.  See  Greek  department,  course 
I  a. 

II.  An  outline  course  in  the  history  of  Greek  art.  The  primary 
object  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  important 
remains  of  ancient  art.     Spring  term. 

III.  Rome.  This  course  traces  the  growth  of  the  ancient  city 
from  its  foundation  to  the  fourth  century,  and  treats  in  detail  of  the 
following  portions:  Roman  Forum;  Capitoline,  Palatine,  and  Aven- 
tine  Hills;    Fora  of  the    Empire;    Buildings  of  the  Campus  Martins; 
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Triumphal  Arches;    Thermae;    Tombs;    and  other  building-s  and  mon- 
uments of  the  Ancient  City. 

IV.  Roman  Private  Life.  Lectures  are  given  on  the  following- 
subjects  :  The  Roman  name;  the  organization  of  the  family;  marriage 
and  divorce;  children — their  nature,  amusements  and  education;  slaves, 
freedmen,  clients,  and  hospites;  houses — their  construction,  decoration, 
furnishing;  dress;  daily  and  social  life;  theatre,  circus,  amphitheatre, 
and  public  baths;  writing,  manuscripts,  and  libraries;  travel;  arts 
and  industries;    religion;    death  and  burial. 

LATIN. 

I.  LiVY.  Books  I  and  II;  or  XXI  and  XXII.  Prose  composition. 
Especial  attention  is  given  .to  syntax  and  to  a  study  of  the  subjunctive 
mood.  Prose  work,  based  upon  the  text,  continues  for  about  half  the 
term.  Books  XXI  and  XXII  will  be  read  in  1901.  Fall  term.  Fresh- 
man year. 

I  a.  Topography  of  Ancient  Rome.  ( See  Classical  Archaeol- 
ogy III.)  This  course  accompanies  course  I  when  books  I  and  II  of 
Livy  are  read.     One  hour.     Fall  term.     (Omitted  in  1901.) 

lb.  Roman  Private  Life.  (See  Classical  Archaeology  IV.) 
This  course  accompanies  I  when  books  XXI  and  XXII  of  Livy  are  read. 
One  hour.     Fall  term. 

II.  Tacitus.  Germania  and  Agricola;  or  Agricola  and  Selections 
from  the  Annals.     Winter  term.      Freshman  year. 

III.  Horace.  Odes  and  Epodes.  Studies  in  the  Neighborhood  of 
Rome.     Spring  term.     Freshman  year. 

IV.  Cicero.  DeOfficiis.  Discussions  upon  the  teachings  of 
Cicero.      (Omitted  in  1901.)     Fall  term.     Elective. 

V.  Cicero.  Tusculan  Disputations.  Selections.  Discussions. 
Fall  term.     Elective. 

VI.  Latin  Satire.  Selections  from  Juvenal,  Horace,  and  Per- 
sius.     Winter  term.     Elective. 

VII.  Roman  Oratory.  Cicero  (Brutus),  Quintilian  (X  and  XII), 
Tacitus  (Dialogus).     (Omitted  1902. )     Winter  term.     Elective. 

VIII.  Latin  Comedy.  Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence. 
Rapid  reading  course.     Spring  term.     Elective. 

IX.  Latin  Literature.  The  work  of  the  term  includes  (1)  the 
translation  of  many  selections  from  the  works  of  the  chief  authors  from 
Plautus  to  Gellius,  with  especial  attention  to  inscriptions  and  fragments 
of  old  Latin;  (2)  the  mastery  of  tlie  Primer  of  Latin  Literature; 
(3)  the  preparation  of  a  paper  upon  some  topic  connected  with  the  work. 
The  Primer  will  be  supplemented  by  a  course  of  lectures  ujion  the  His- 
tory of  Roman  Literature.  Texts,  Smith's  Latin  Selections;  Wilkin's 
Primer.      (C)mitted  in  1902. )      Spring  term.     Elective. 
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X.  Roman  Correspondence.  Selected  letters  of  Cicero,  Pliny, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius.     Two  hours.     Fall  term.     Elective. 

XI.  Catullus  AND  Latin  Hymns.  Selections.  (Omitted  in  1901.) 
Two  hours.     Fall  term.     Elective. 

FRENCH. 

I.  Nineteenth  Century  Authors,  three  hours  per  week;  scientif- 
ic French,  one  hour;  composition,  one  hour.  Required  in  Freshman 
year,  Literary  course.     Fall  term. 

II.  Nineteenth  Century  Authors,  continued.  Required  in 
Freshman  year.  Literary  course.     Winter  term. 

III.  Seventeenth  Century  Authors;  one  or  two  works  each 
from  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  four  hours  per  week;  composition  and 
review  of  g-rammar,  one  hour;  assigned  reading-  to  supplement  the  class 
work.     Required  in  Freshman  year.  Literary  course.     Spring-  term. 

GERMAN. 

I.  Drama.  (Freitag-,  Lessing-,  etc.);  or  advanced  prose  reading-, 
four  hours  per  week;  prose  composition,  one  hour.  Required  in  Sopho- 
more year,  Literary  course.     Fall  term. 

II.  Schiller.  Four  hours  per  week,  composition  one  hour.  Re- 
quired in  Sophomore  year,  Literary  course.     Winter  term. 

III.  Goethe.  Four  hours  per  week,  composition  and  review  of 
g-rammar  one  hour.  Required  in  Sophomore  year.  Literary  course. 
Spring-  term. 

Note. — Clubs  are  formed  in  both  French  and  German,  which  meet 
for  an  hour  in  the  evening-  on  alternate  weeks,  for  additional  practice  in 
conversation  and  reading-. 

ENGLISH. 

I.  Rhetoric.  Principles  of  Eng-lish  Composition  and  Rhetoric 
with  work  in  criticism  and  essay  writing-.  Text,  Genung-'s  The  Work- 
ing- Principles  of  Rhetoric.     Spring-  term.    Sophomore  year.  Required. 

II.  English  Literature.  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  are  studied 
for  their  literary  qualities  and  for  their  relation  to  the  development  of 
the  Eng-lish  Lang-uag-e,  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Fall  term.  Junior  year. 
Required. 

III.  Elizabethan  Literature.  The  literary  development  and 
character  of  the  Elizabethan  Period  as  shown  more  especially  in  the 
works  of  a  few  g-reat  writers.  Reference  text,  Saintsbury's  History  of 
Elizabethan  Literature.     Winter  term.     Elective. 

IV.  Shakespeare.  A  critical  and  appreciative  study  of  Shake- 
spearian Tragedy,  with  lectures  upon  Shakespeare's  dramatic  art. 
Winter  term.     Elective. 
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V.  American  Literature.  The  rise,  development,  and  character 
of  American  Literature,  with  daily  reading's  from  representative 
authors.  Reference  text,  Wendell's  Literary  History  of  America.  Win- 
ter term.     Elective. 

Note. — Only  one  of  courses  III,  IV,  and  V  will  be  given  in  any  one 
year. 

VI.  Old  English.  A  study  of  Ang-lo-Saxon  with  special  refer- 
ence to  its  relation  to  the  history  of  the  English  Language.  Texts, 
Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  and  Emerson's  History  of  the  English 
Language.     Winter  term.     Elective. 

VII.  Milton.  A -"' critical  and  appreciative  study  of  Paradise 
Lost,  with  written  reports  upon  his  other  poems.  Offered  only  in  alter- 
nate years,  alternating  with  course  VII.  Fall  term.  Two  hours  a 
week.     Elective. 

VIII.  Browning.  A  critical  and  appreciative  reading  of  Robert 
Browning's  Poetry  with  essays.  Offered  only  in  alternate  years,  alter- 
nating with  Course  VII.     Fall  term,  two  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

IX.  Elocution.  Theory  and  art  of  reading  and  speaking,  with 
lectures  upon  voice  and  gesture.  Practice  in  reading  and  declaiming. 
Spring  term.     Two  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

X.  English.  This  course  consists  of  a  practical  study  of  the 
principles  of  English  composition,  English  style,  and  English  oratory, 
aided  by  such  texts  as  Wendell's  English  Composition,  Spencer's  Phil- 
osophy of  Style,  and  Lewes'  Principles  of  Success  in  Literature,  and 
by  lectures  upon  various  topics  in  rhetoric,  literature,  and  oratory.  The 
lecture  courses  for  1899-1900  were  upon  Elocution,  Oratory,  and  Debate; 
for  1900-1901,  upon  American  Literature;  and  for  1901-1902  are  to  be 
upon  the  literature  of  the  Victorian  Era.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is 
to  give  every  student  a  clear  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  expression  in  writing  and  speaking  with  some  degree  of  skill  in  their 
use,  and  to  broaden  his  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  literature.  An 
essay,  and  an  oration  or  debate  are  required  of  each  student  every  term. 
Once  a  week  throughout  the  four  years.     Required  of  all  students. 
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LOCATION. 

Ripon  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  attractive  residence  cities 
in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  located  on  a  g-ravelly  soil  at  such  an 
elevation  as  to  have  almost  perfect  drainag-e.  The  result  is  that  the 
city  has  a  remarkable  record  for  healthfulness.  Diseases  connected 
with  poor  drainag-e  are  entirely  unknown.  Typhoid  fever  is  not  known 
to  orig-inate  within  the  city.  The  water  supply  is  exceptionally  pure, 
and  the  city  is  supplied  with  an  admirable  system  of  sewers.  It  is 
easily  reached  from  any  part  of  the  state  by  way  of  either  the  Chicago 
&  North-Western  or  the  Chicag-o,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railways. 

The  college  campus  is  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  city  and  its 
buildings  command  extensive  and  beautiful  views  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

BUILDINGS. 

In  East  College  are  located  the  chapel,  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Ecolian  Hall,  and  the  President's  and  Treasurer's  offices.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Building  is  placed  the  Library.  In  this  building  also  are  located 
the  rooms  for  the  young  men  of  the  College  department.  The  upper 
stories  of  West  College  are  used  for  dormitories  for  the  young  men  of 
the  Preparatory  department,  while  the  first  story  is  devoted  to  recita- 
tion halls.  In  the  basement  is  a  gymnasium,  supplied  with  the  usual 
conveniences  in  the  form  of  lockers,  bath-rooms,  etc.  In  a  separate 
building  are  located  the  class  rooms  of  the  department  of  Mathematics 
and  the  offices  of  the  Registrar  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

Bartlett  Cottage,  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Sumner  Bartlett  of 
Oshkosh,  furnishes  an  admirable  home  for  the  young  ladies  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  rooms  are  large,  pleasant,  and  sunny,  and  the  building 
is  supplied  with  all  modern  conveniences  in  the  shape  of  steam  heat, 
bath-rooms,  etc.  Dawes  Cottage,  named  in  honor  of  the  Hon.  William 
Dawes  of  Milwaukee,  is  situated  just  off  the  college  campus,  and  is  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  women  students  who  desire  to  board  themselves. 
It  will  accommodate  fourteen  students. 
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Ingram  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  O.  H.  Ingram,  Esq.,  of  Eau  Claire, 
is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  scientific  departments  of  the  colleg-e.  It  is 
a  larg-e  building- — 73x121  feet— having-  three  stories  and  a  commodious 
basement  and  is  admirably  adapted,  in  every  way,  for  the  uses  for 
which  it  was  designed.  It  is  a  building-  of  the  classical  style  of  archi- 
tecture, somewhat  plain,  but  in  entirely  g-ood  taste  and  fitted  with  all 
appliances  essential  for  the  teaching-  of  sciences.  The  first  story  and  a 
part  of  the  basement  are  utilized  for  the  department  of  Biolog-y.  In  the 
second  story  is  located  the  department  of  Physics  and  the  third  story 
contains  the  department  of  Chemistry.  The  laboratories  are  larg-e,  well 
lig-hted,  and  supplied  with  all  necessary  conveniences  in  the  way  of  g"as, 
water,  etc.  Each  department  has  a  larg-e  and  conveniently  arranged 
lecture  room.  There  is  also  a  room  upon  each  story  for  the  storag-e  and 
display  of  museum  preparations.  The  zoolog-ical  collections  are  upon 
the  first  story,  the  botanical  and  g-eological  upon  the  second,  and  the 
mineralog-ical  upon  the  third  story.  Ample  storage  rooms  are  supplied 
in  the  basement  and  in  the  attic  and  for  the  convenience  of  carrying  ma- 
terial to  the  different  stories  of  the  building,  a  freight  elevator  runs 
from  the  basement  to  the  attic. 

LIBRARY, 

The  main  library  occupies  the  entire  western  half  of  the  first  floor 
of  Middle  College.  The  collection  consists  of  nearly  eleven  thousand 
catalogued  volumes  and  several  thousand  works  of  a  miscellaneous 
character. 

The  libraries  for  the  departments  of  biology,  physics  and  chemistry 
are  located  in  Ingram  Hall,  and  those  for  Greek,  Latin  and  economics 
are  installed  in  the  rooms  occupied  by  these  departments. 

The  library  is  catalogued  both  by  authors  and  subjects  according 
to  the  latest  approved  system.  It  is  well  supplied  with  works  of  refer- 
ence and  has  nearly  complete  bound  sets  of  the  standard  magazines. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  library,  tables 
are  provided  for  consultation  and  investigation,  and  the  students  have 
free  access  to  the  alcoves. 

Through  the  generosity  of  a  number  of  graduates  of  the  college  and 
of  friends,  there  has  recently  been  expended  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  which  has  greatly  enriched  the  library  in  material  directly 
available  for  use  in  the  several  departments.  Books  may  be  drawn 
each  week  day  under  suitable  regulations.  Students  also  are  privi- 
leged to  draw  books  from  the  public  library  of  the  city. 

The  reading  room  is  well  supplied  with  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers in  English,  German  and  Welsh,  as  well  as  with  the  leading 
periodicals.     It  is  open  daily  from  7  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 
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LABORATORIES. 


THE  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORIES. 

The  equipment  of  the  Biolog-ical  Laboratories  is  quite  complete  and 
additions  are  made  from  time  to  time  as  need  arises.  The  laboratories 
are  convenient,  thoroug-hly  lighted  rooms,  and  so  larg-e  that  a  table  can 
be  assigned  to  each  student  for  his  exclusive  use  through  the  entire 
term.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  accomplish  much  more 
than  would  be  the  case  if  successive  divisions  of  the  class  had  to  use 
the  same  tables.  The  equipm.ent  in  the  way  of  apparatus  is  ample; 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  microscopes,  cameras,  etc.,  of  the  best 
German  and  American  makes,  and  all  necessary  glassware  is  present 
for  the  various  courses.  The  bacteriological  laboratory  is  supplied 
with  the  various  sterilizers,  incubators,  etc.,  which  are  necessary  for 
that  work.  On  the  same  floor  with  the  laboratories,  and  conveniently 
reached,  is  a  library  room,  in  which  is  kept  the  working  library  of  the 
department.  This  is  a  carefully  selected  list  of  books,  to  which  addi- 
tions are  being  made  constantly,  and  supplies  the  students  with  all 
needed  literature.  In  addition  to  the  tanks  in  the  laboratories  for  living 
animals  and  plants  which  are  under  observation,  there  is,  in  the  base- 
ment, a  Vivarium,  in  which  are  kept  such  animals  as  are  necessary  for 
laboratory  uses.  In  connection  with  the  Vivarium  is  an  Injection 
Room,  where  the  material  for  laboratory  use  is  prepared.  In  the  base- 
ment also  are  located  the  storage  rooms  of  the  department. 

THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES. 

The  department  of  Chemistry  occupies  the  third  floor  of  Ingram 
Hall.  The  lecture  room  seats  about  fifty  and  has  the  customary  appli- 
ances. The  general  laboratory  is  equipped  with  thirty-five  desks  that 
are  supplied  with  lockers,  gas  and  water.  The  qualitative  laboratory 
is  similarly  provided  for  and  accommodates  twenty  students.  The 
quantitative  laboratory  has  desk  room  for  sixteen,  and  adjoining  this 
is  a  large  balance  room.  All  laboratories  are  supplied  with  hoods.  In 
addition  to  these  the  department  has  a  laboratory  for  the  professor  in 
charge,  a  private  laboratory,  preparation  and  storage  rooms  and  a  lib- 
rary room.  An  assaying  room  is  arranged  for  in  the  basement.  The 
department  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  all  the  courses  offered. 

THE  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES. 

The  department  of  Physics  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
floor  of  Ingram  Hall  and  a  portion  of  the  basement.  A  spacious  lab- 
oratory for  work  in  general  physics,   lecture   room,   photometric  room, 
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two  laboratories  for  advanced  work,  preparation  room,  balance  and  dark 
rooms,  a  private  laboratory  and  library  occupy  the  second  floor.  In 
the  basement  a  larg^e  room  is  reserved  for  work  in  electricity  which  is 
provided  with  piers  of  masonry.  A  forty  foot  suspension  shaft  is  ar- 
ranged for  pendulum  observations.  All  laboratories  are  supplied  with 
hoods,  sinks,  water  and  g^as.  Ample  facilities  are  offered  for  work  in 
several  branches  of  pure  physics. 

The  electrical  apparatus  of  the  physical  laboratory  includes  a  larg-e 
Storag-e  Battery,  a  Wheatstone  Wire  Bridg-e,  a  Rheostat,  a  Coloumb 
Torsion  Balance,  Astatic  and  Tang-ent  Galvanometers,  a  Magnetometer, 
a  Voltmeter,  an  Electric  Motor  and  a  Dynamo,  together  with  apparatus 
illustrating  the  laws  of  Electro-Dynamics  and  Electro-Magnetism. 
Students  have  access  to  a  good  department  library. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  college  gymnasium,  equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus, 
offers  ample  opportunity  for  phj'^sical  training  during  the  winter  months. 

All  young  men  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  are  required 
to  take  regular  exercise  during  the  winter  term. 

Regular  work  is  required  of  the  young  women  of  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  classes,  one  hour,  three  days  of  the  week,  from  Novem- 
ber 1,  to  end  of  winter  term. 

The  work  for  young  women  aims  to  develope  healthful  bodies  by  sci- 
entific methods  that  are  simple,  direct,  and  safe.  Each  young  woman 
upon  entering  the  gymnasium  is  given  a  careful  physical  examination 
and  advised  in  regard  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  exercise  she  most 
needs.  The  exercises  taught  are  taken  from  the  Sargent,  Ling.  Delsarte, 
and  Emerson  systems,  with  and  without  apparatus.  A  system  of  exer- 
cises especially  adapted  to  public  schools,  without  apparatus,  is  given 
those  who  expect  to  teach. 

Basket-ball  is  played  by  the  young  women,  but  only  those  who  have 
a  satisfactory  health  record  are  permitted  to  play  in  any  regular  game. 

Athletics.  Every  effort  is  made  to  encourage  out-door  sports  and 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  regular  out-door  exercise. 

Ingalls  Park,  the  college  athletic  field,  contains  a  covered  grand- 
stand, a  good  quarter-mile  track,  and  an  abundance  of  level  ground  for 
foot-ball,  base-ball  and  other  games. 

REGULATIONS. 

The  government  of  the  College  is  not  based,  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, on  fixed  rules.  It  is  expected  that  students  will  conform  to  the 
conventionalities  of  good  society.  If  they  are  not  willing  to  do  this  it  is 
not  considered  wise  to  continue  their  connection  with  the  College. 
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The  following-  specific  rules  are  observed  :  Students  are  expected 
to  attend  public  worship  in  some  church  each  Sabbath.  They  are  not 
permitted  to  leave  town  without  permission  from  the  discipline  officer. 
The  places  at  which  they  shall  room  or  board  are  subject  to  the  approv- 
al of  the  faculty.     The  use  of  tobacco  is  forbidden. 

DEGREES. 

The  deg-ree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  those  who  have 
completed  a  college  course.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  any  graduate  of  this  colleg-e,  or  of  any  other  college  offering- 
substantially  equivalent  courses,  who  shall  have  completed  an  approved 
course  of  non-professional  study  sufficient  to  constitute  an  additional 
year  of  college  work,  one  half  of  which,  at  least,  is  in  a  single  depart- 
ment or  in  closely  allied  departments.  This  work  may  be  done  during 
one  3^ear  in  residence  at  the  college  or,  in  the  case  of  graduates  of  this 
college,  during  two  years  of  non-residence.  Examinations  in  all  the 
w^ork  of  the  approved  course  are  required,  and  a  satisfactory  thesis  up- 
on some  subject  connected  with  the  leading  department  of  the  course 
must  be  presented  at  least  one  month  before  the  close  of  the  college  year. 
Fees  for  all  special  examinations  and  the  usual  fee  for  the  diploma  are 
required. 


PRIZES. 

THE  JAMES  PRIZES. 

These  prizes  are  paid  from  the  interest  of  a  fund  of  $1,500,  given  by 
Mrs.  John  W.  James,  of  Boston,  for  the  encouragement  of  English  Com- 
position in  the  college. 

There  have  been  established  three  Freshman  prizes  of  $10,  $6  and 
$4,  respectively;  three  Sophomore  prizes  of  $15,  $10  and  $5,  respectively; 
and  three  Junior  prizes  of  $20,  $12  and  $8,  respectively. 

The  Freshman  prize  will  be  awarded  for  clearness  and  correctness 
in  style,  and  for  excellence  in  punctuation,  sentence  making,  and  para- 
graphing, as  exhibited  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Freshman  year  Eng- 
lish exercises. 

The  Sophomore  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  Essays  upon  sub- 
jects prescribed  by  the  Professor  of  English.  These  essays  will  be 
considered  with  special  reference  to  extent  of  research,  accuracy  of 
statement,  and  correctness  and  clearness  of  style. 

The  Junior  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  Essays  upon  sub- 
jects chosen  by  the  writers.  These  exercises  will  be  considered  with 
special  reference  to  the  understanding  of  the  subject,  freshness  of  the 
thought,  and  method  and  skill  in  the  presentation  of  the  same. 
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The  qualities  which  are  required  in  the  Freshman  Essays  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  awarding-  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  prizes 
also.  All  Sophomore  and  Junior  Essays  must  be  deposited  with  the 
President  on  or  before  six  p.  m.  on  the  second  Saturday  of  the  spring- 
term.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving-  the  essays  the  competitors 
must  reg-ister  their  names  with  the  Professor  of  English.  Each  Sopho- 
more or  Junior  essay  is  limited  in  leng-th  to  three  thousand  words. 
Each  essay  must  be  sig-ned  with  a  fictitious  name,  and  this  fictitious 
name  must  be  subscribed  on  a  sealed  note  containing-  the  writer's  real 
name,  and  this  sealed  note  must  also  be  deposited  with  the  President. 
No  essay  is  to  be  handed  in  which  has  previously  been  used  in  meeting- 
any  rhetorical  appointment. 

No  student  conditioned  in  English  exercises  can  compete  for  the 
James  Prizes.     No  prize  will  be  awarded  for  inferior  work. 

THE  LEWIS  PRIZE. 

This  prize  was  established  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Lewis,  of  Columbus. 

The  annual  income  of  a  fund  of  $200  will  be  given  to  the  student 
who  shall  hand  in  the  best  set  of  notes  on  the  Biological  work  of  Fresh- 
man year.     But  the  prize  will  not  be  awarded  for  inferior  work. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1896  PRIZE. 

The  annual  income  of  the  Memorial  Prize  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1896 
amounting  to  about  $20,  will  be  awarded  to  the  successful  contestant  in 
a  declamation  contest  by  the  members  of  the  Junior  class. 

THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  PRIZES. 

Three  prizes  of  $10,  $8  and  $7,  respectively,  offered  by  a  friend  of 
the  college  to  the  class  in  Political  Economy,  were  awarded  in  the  year 
1900  for  the  best  essays  on  assigned  topics. 

THE  MATHEMATICAL  PRIZES. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered  by  a  friend  of  the  college  :  One  of 
$10  for  excellence  in  the  required  mathematical  work  of  the  Freshman 
year,  and  one  of  $15  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  Sophomore  year  for 
practical  knowledge  of  the  required  mathematics  of  the  Scientific  course. 
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TUITION. 

Regular  expenses,  per  term,  required  of  every  student : 

Tuition $10  to  $12  00 

Incidental  Fee,        6  00 

Fee  for  Athletics.     (See  pag-e  46. ) 50 

Several  classes  of  scholarships,  furnishing-  tuition  for  tw^elve  terms, 
are  available  for  the  use  of  patrons  of  the  coUeg-e  :  (1)  Those  available 
within  the  immediate  families  of  the  persons  w^hose  signature  they  bear. 
(2)  Those  which  have  expired  by  limitation.  By  the  additional  pay- 
ment of  $25  these  can  be  revived  and  made  g-ood  to  the  persons  present- 
ing- them.  (3)  Those  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  for  sale.  These  can 
be  purchased  for  $50.  (4)  A  limited  number  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  under  which  tuition  for  the  current  term  can  be  obtained  on 
application  for  $4.20.  All  of  these  scholarships  expire  by  limitation 
September  1,  1906.  Up  to  that  time  they  enable  students  to  obtain  tuition 
at  the  nominal  rate  of  $4.20  per  term;  or,  if  lapsed  scholarships  can  be 
found,  for  $2.10  per  term. 

Incidentals  is  a  charg-e  made  to  defray  the  expense  of  library,  g-ym- 
nasium,  warming-  and  lighting-  the  halls  and  public  rooms,  and  of  jani- 
tor service. 

OTHER  EXPENSES. 

Board  in  College  Hall,  per  week, $2  25 

Board  for  young  women  in  Dawes  Cottage, 1  00 

Board  for  young  men  in  Economia  Club, 1  80 

Room  rent  in  Middle  and  West  Colleges,)                       ^  - 

according  to  location  of  room,  per  term,  j      *     *     * 
Room  rent  in  Bartlett  Cottage,  including  heating — 

First  and  second  floors,  per  term, 24  00 

Third  floor,  per  term, 16  00 
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The  above  prices  for  rooms  in  Middle  and  West  Colleges  and  in 
Bartlett  Cottage  may  be  reduced  one  half  by  two  students  rooming  to- 
gether. 

Room  rent  in  Dawes  Cottage,  per  term, $3  50 

Application  for  room  in  Dawes  Cottage  should  be  made  before 
August  1. 

Furnished  rooms,  in  Economia  Club  House,  per  month,  $2  to  $5  00 
Furnished  rooms  with  private  families,  per  month,        2  to    5  00 
Laboratory  fee  in    Zoology,     Vertebrate  Anatomy,    Ad-| 
vanced  Botany,  Biology,  Histology,  and  Physics,  per  term,  f 
Laboratorj'^  fee  in  Bacteriology  and  Embryology,  per  term,    5  00 

Laboratory  fee  in  Chemistry,  per  term, 5  00 

Laboratory  fee  in  Elementary  Physics,        1  00 

Fuel,  lights,  washing,  books  and  stationery  are  considered  as  per- 
sonal expenses,  hence  are  not  mentioned  in  the  above  list. 

An  average  estimate  of  expenses,  per  term,  for  board  and  room  rent 
in  College  buildings,  incidental  fee,  with  lights  and  fuel  included,  will 
be  about 

For  Fall  term, $48  00 

For  Winter  term, 48  00 

For  Spring  term, 44  00 

For  full  year, $140  00 

This  estimate  is  upon  the  supposition  that  two  students  occupy  the 
same  room. 

Board  in  private  families,  with  furnished  rooms,  varies  from  $3.00 
to  $4.00  per  week. 

Rooms  in  Bartlett  Cottage  and  Dawes  Cottage  are  supplied  with 
the  necessary  furniture  except  carpets,  bedding,  crockery,  and  lamp. 

Rooms  in  Middle  College  and  West  College  are  rented  without 
furniture. 

About  two  hundred  students  may  have  rooms  and  board  In  the  Col- 
lege buildings.  Several  of  the  teachers  reside  there,  and  board  at  the 
same  table  with  the  students,  board  being  furnished  at  actual  cost  by 
the  College  Dining  Association  which  is  composed  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents and  is  under  the  general  control  of  the  college. 

All  charges  must  be  paid  or  satisfactory  arrangements  made  with 
the  treasurer  within  two  weeks  after  joining  the  institution.  Students 
who  do  not  strictly  observe  this  rule  will  forfeit  their  connection  with 
the  College. 

If  for  gfX)d  reasons  a  student  shall  leave  before  the  middle  of  the 
term,  one-half  of  his  fees  will  be  refunded. 
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SELF  HELP. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Colleg-e  to  afford  every  possible  encourag-e- 
ment  to  worthy  students  of  limited  means. 

Young-  men  who  need  it  may  g-enerally  find  remunerative  employ- 
ment for  an  hour  or  two  a  day,  but  the  Colleg-e  does  not  ag-ree  to  furnish 
it.  No  person  should  expect  to  pay  the  whole  or  a  very  larg-e  part  of 
his  expenses  by  his  own  labor,  and  still  to  complete  the  course  within 
the  usual  time.  Those  who  wish  an  education,  and  are  willing-  to  work 
for  it,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Faculty,  stating  their  circum- 
stances and  plans. 

THE  RUFUS  DODGE  FUND. 

The  late  Rufus  Dodge  of  Beaver  Dam,  left  the  college  a  legacy  of 
$9,000  as  a  permanent  fund  to  aid  young  women  of  limited  means  in 
getting  their  education.  The  interest  of  this  fund  will  be  annually  dis- 
tributed among  such  students  for  this  purpose,  according  to  their  need. 

PERMANENT   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Three  permanent  scholarships  have  been  founded  for  the  benefit  of 
young  men  of  limited  means.  The  income  from  these  is  applied  annu- 
ally in  payment  of  the  tuition  of  those  whom  the  President  may  desig- 
nate as  proper  persons  to  receive  it.  Several  young  men  may  thus  have 
financial  aid. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS, 

The  coUeg-e  branch  of  the  Young-  Men's  Christian  Association  holds 
reg-ular  meetings  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  in  the  Association 
room  in  West  Building.  At  the  same  hour  the  Young-  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  meets  in  the  parlors  of  Bartlett  Cottag-e.  On  Tuesday 
evening  a  general  prayer  meeting-  of  students  and  faculty  is  held  in 
the  chapel. 

Bible  and  mission  study  classes  are  maintained  throughout  the 
year. 

LITERARY   SOCIETIES. 

There  are  two  literary  societies  in  the  college  :  one  for  women  of 
both  the  College  and  Preparatory  schools,  and  one  for  the  men  of  the 
College.  A  third  society  is  maintained  by  the  men  of  the  Preparatory 
school.  These  societies  have  well  furnished  halls,  and  afford  their 
members  valuable  means  of  voluntary  improvement. 

THE  COLLEGE  DAYS. 

The  students  publish  the  usual  college  paper,  called  The  College 
Days.  It  is  published  by  a  board  of  editors  selected  by  the  literary 
societies,  and  represents  the  literary  and  social  activities  of  the  College. 

THE  ORATORICAL  UNION. 

Ripon  College  is  one  of  the  three  colleges  constituting-  the  State 
Oratorical  Association.  In  the  selection  of  contestants  and  in  all  official 
dealing  with  the  state  society,  the  students  are  represented  by  the  local 
Oratorical  Union.     All  students  are  eligible  to  membership. 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  students,  organized  as  the  College  Athletic  Association,  have 
always  had  control  of  athletics,  the  maintenance  of  athletic  teams  and 
the  selection  of  officers.  However,  in  order  to  secure  greater  steadiness, 
and  better  business  methods  in  the  management  of  athletics,  general 
supervision  of  such  matters  has  recently  been  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  three,  representing  students,  alumni  and  faculty.  At  the 
request  of  the  students  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  per  term  is  collected  by  the 
College  Treasurer,  who  is  also  treasurer  of  the  Association,  for  the 
support  of  athletics. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 


The  Preparatory  School  is  under  the  g-eneral  supervision  of  the 
President  and  Faculty,  and  the  instruction  is  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  professors  in  the  various  departments.  The  students  of 
the  Preparatory  school  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  Colleg-e  stu- 
dents, with  the  addition  of  such  specific  reg"ulations  as  are  necessary  in 
the  administration  of  a  Preparatory  school. 

The  courses  of  study  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  Clas- 
sical, Scientific  and  Literary  courses  of  the  Colleg-e. 

To  enter  the  Junior  class,  students  must  have  such  know^ledge  of 
English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography  and  U.  S.  History  as  is  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  Free  High  Schools  of  the  state. 

Candidates  for  higher  standing  must  present  satisfactory  evidence, 
or  be  examined  in  the  studies  previously  pursued  by  the  class  which 
they  desire  to  enter. 

Students  not  desiring  to  take  a  complete  preparatory  course  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  classes  for  which  they  are  prepared,  and  such  students 
are  under  the  same  requirements  with  respect  to  Rhetorical  Exercises 
as  students  in  the  regular  courses. 

For  statement  of  expenses  see  page  43. 


CONSPEC 

JOT 

:tus  of  courses. 

1 

nOR  YEAR. 

1 

Fall  Term. 

Winter  Term. 

Spring  Term. 

All 
Courses. 

Grammar.                 8 
U.  S.  History.          2 
Elem.  Physiology .  10 

Arithmetic.                8 
Hebrew  History.     2 
Elem.  Rhetoric.     10 

Civil  Government.  3 
Ancient  History.  10 
English  Comp.         8 

JUNIOR  MIDDLE  YEAR. 

Classical 
Course. 

Latin  Lessons.         3 
Elem.  Eng-.  Lit.    11 
Elem.  Alg-ebra.       9 

Latin  Lessons.         3 
Phys.  Geography.  10 
Elem.  Algebra.       9 

Viri  Romae.  3 
Elem.  Botany.  11 
Elem.  Algebra.        9 

Scientific 

&  Literary 

Courses. 

Latin  Lessons.        3 
Medieval  History.  11 
Elem.  Alg-ebra.       9 

Latin  Lessons.         3 
Phys.  Geography.  10 
Elem.  Algebra.       9 

Viri  Romae.  3 
Elem.  Botany.  11 
Elem.  Algebra.       9 

SENIOR  MIDDLE  YEAR. 

Classical 
Course. 

C^sar.                        2 
Greek  Lessons.        8 
Geometry.                10 

Sallust  and  Cicero.  2 
Greek  Lessons.        8 
Elem.  Physics.       10 

Cicero.  2 
Anabasis.  8 
Elem.  Physics.      10 

Scientific 

&  Literary 

Courses. 

C^sar.                        2 
Elem.   French.         8 
Geometry.                10 

Sallust  and  Cicero.  2 
Elem.  French.          8 
Elem.  Physics.       10 

Cicero.  2 
Elem.  French.  8 
Elem.  Physics.      10 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Classical 
Course. 

Vergil.                       9 
Anabasis.                11 
Elem.  German         3 
or  Elem.  French.     8 

Vergil.                        9 
Anabasis.                11 
Elem.  German         3 
or  Elem.  French.    8 

Vergil  and  Cicero.  8 
Iliad.  2 
Geometry.                11 

Scientific 
Course. 

Verg-il.                        9 
Elem.   German.       3 
Elem.  Eng-.  Lit.     11 

Vergil.                        9 
Elem.  German.        3 
Modern  History.    11 

Drawing.  9 
Elem.  German.  3 
Geometry.                 9 

Literary 
Course. 

Vergil.                        9 
Elem.  German.        3 
Elem.  Eng.  Lit.     11 

Vergil.                        9 
Elem.  German.        3 
Modern  History.    11 

Vergil  and  Cicero.  8 
Elem.  German.  3 
Geometry.                11 

Weekly  exercises  in  English  during  alternate  terms  throughout  the  course. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


ENGLISH. 

All  the  following-  Courses  are  required  of  all  students. 

A.  Grammar.  Elements  and  essentials  of  Eng-lish  Grammar. 
Fall  term.     Junior  year. 

B.  Elementary  Rhetoric.  A  study  of  the  essentials  of  a  cor- 
rect and  clear  style,  and  of  sentence  and  parag-raph  forms,  with  prac- 
tice in  the  correction  of  errors  and  in  composition.  Text,  Mead's  Prac- 
tical Composition  and  Rhetoric.     Winter  term.     Junior  year. 

c.  English  Composition.  Practical  work  in  essay  writing-,  with 
a  study  of  parag-raphing-  and  of  the  kinds  of  composition.  Spring-  term. 
Junior  year. 

D.  English  Literature.  A  brief  survey  of  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  Eng-lish  Literature,  reading-  of  selections  from  great 
authors,  and  a  careful  study  of  a  few  masterpieces.  Fall  term.  Junior 
Middle  year  of  the  Classical  course,    and   Senior  year  of  other  courses. 

E.  English.  Declamations,  Essays,  and  Literary  Reading-s. 
This  course  consists  of  declamations  with  criticism  and  instruction  in 
public  speaking-,  essay  writing-,  and  the  study  of  selected  classics  in 
Eng-lish  Literature.  Once  a  week  in  alternate  terms  throughout  the 
four  years. 

FRENCH. 

A.  Andre  Beziat  de  Bordes'  Elements  of  French  begun,  four  hours 
per  week;  easy  reading  one  hour.  Required  in  Senior  Middle  year. 
Literary  and  Scientific  courses.  Classical  Seniors  may  choose  between 
this  course  and  the  German,  Course  A.     Fall  term. 

B.  Grammar  (finished  at  mid-term),  two  hours  per  week;  reading, 
one  hour;  Francois'  prose  composition  (begun  at  mid-term),  two  hours 
per  week;  reading,  three  hours.  Required  in  Senior  Middle  year. 
Literary  and  Scientific  courses,  also  required  for  Classical  students 
who  have  elected  Course  a.     Winter  term. 

C.  Continuation  of  the  work  of  the  second  half  of  the  winter  term. 
Required  in  Senior  Middle  year.  Literary  and  Scientific  courses. 
Spring  term. 

GERMAN. 

a.  Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach  begun,  four  hours  per  week;  easy 
reading,  one  hour.  Required  in  Senior  year.  Literary  and  Scientific 
courses.  Required  in  Classical  course,  if  French  is  not  elected.  Fall 
term. 
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B.  Grammar  completed,  three  hours  per  week;  reading,  two  hours; 
Bernhardt's  prose  composition  (after  the  completion  of  the  grammar), 
two  hours  per  week;  reading,  three  hours.  Required  in  Senior  year, 
Literary  and  Scientific  courses,  also  in  Classical,  if  elected  in  fall  term. 
Winter  term. 

c.  Continuation  of  the  work  of  the  latter  half  of  the  winter  term. 
Required  in  Senior  year.  Literary  and  Scientific  courses.    Spring  term. 

Note. — Practice  in  conversation,  dictation,  memorizing,  and  sight 
reading  is  given  throughout  the  course  in  both  French  and  German. 

LATIN. 

Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar   is   required  in  all  classes. 

A.  Latin  Lessons.  The  beginning  Latin  book  is  studied  through- 
out the  term.     Fall  term.     Junior  Middle  year. 

B.  Latin  Lessons.  The  first  Latin  book  is  completed.  Three  or 
four  selections  from  Viri  Romae  are  read.  Text,  Churchill  and  San- 
ford's  Viri  Romae.     Winter  term.     Junior  Middle  year. 

c.  Viri  Rom.e.  Twenty-five  selections  from  the  Veri  Romae  are 
read  together  with  some  work  in  Latin  Prose  composition.  Text, 
Churchill  and  Sanford's  Viri  Rom^.   Spring  term.  Junior  Middle  year. 

D.  C^SAR.  Books  I  and  II  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  Prose  work 
based  upon  the  text.  Text,  Allen  and  Greenough.  Fall  term.  Senior 
Middle  year. 

E.  Sallust  and  Cicero.  Sallust's  Catiline  is  read  as  an  intro- 
duction to  Cicero,  followed  by  the  first  two  orations  of  Cicero  against 
Catiline.  Texts,  Herbermann's  Sallust,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Cicero. 
Winter  term.     Senior  Middle  year. 

F.  Cicero.  The  third  and  fourth  orations  against  Catiline,  the 
Manilian  Law,  and  Poet  Archias  are  read.  Prose  work  based  upon 
the  text  is  continued.  Text,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Cicero.  Spring 
term.     Senior  Middle  year. 

G.  Vergil.  Books  I  and  II  of  Vergil's  ^neid  are  read.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  scansion  and  mythology.  Texts,  Greenough  and  Kitt- 
redge's  Vergil,  Beren's  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Fall  term.  Senior 
year. 

H.  Vergil.  Books  III,  IV  and  V  of  the  yEneid  are  read.  Winter 
term.     Senior  year. 

I.  Vergil  and  Cicero.  This  is  a  term  of  rapid  reading.  The 
sixth  bocjk  of  the  TP^neid  is  read  together  with  vsome  one  of  the  shorter 
works  of  Cicero  and  reading  at  sight.     Spring  term.     Senior  year. 

J.  Beginning  Latin.  Rapid  course.  For  those  students  who 
have  had  sufficient  drill  in  other  foreign  languages  a  rapid  course  is 
oflFered  by  which  the  time  usually  given  to  i)reparatory  Latin  is  mate- 
rially lessened. 
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GREEK. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  is  used. 

A.  Elementary  Lessons.  White's  First  Greek  Book.  Fall  term 
of  Senior  Middle  year. 

B.  Elementary  Lessons,  continued.     Winter  term. 

c.  Anabasis  Book  I.  Kelsey's  Anabasis.  Greek  composition. 
Spring-  term. 

D.  Anabasis.  Grammar  review  and  composition.  Fall  term  of 
Senior  year. 

E.  Anabasis,  or  equivalent.  Grammar  and  composition.  Geo- 
graphy of  Greece.     Winter  term. 

F.  Homer's  Odyssey.  Four  books.  Perrin  and  Seymour's  edi- 
tion.    Spring-  term. 

ab.  a  rapid  course  for  those  graduates  of  accredited  High  Schools 
who  do  not  offer  Greek  for  admission.  The  work  is  equivalent  to 
courses  a.  and  b. 

CD.     A  continuation  of  course  ab. 

EF.     A  continuation  of  course  CD. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A.  Arithmetic.  A  single  term  of  review  to  supply  possible  defi- 
ciencies, and  to  make  practicable  more  rapid  and  thorough  work  in 
Algebra.     Winter  term. 

b.  Algebra.  Fundamental  operations,  simple  equations,  factoring, 
highest  common  factor,  lowest  common  multiple,   fractions.     Fall  term. 

c.  Algebra.  Simple  equations,  simultaneous  equations,  involution, 
evolution,  theory  of  exponents,  radicals.     Winter  term. 

D.  Algebra.  Quadratic  equations,  zero  and  infinity,  ratio  and  pro- 
portion, progressions,  binomial  theorem.     Spring  term. 

Text-book  for  the  three  terms.  Wells'  Essentials. 

E.  Geometry.  Plane  Geometry;  logical  accuracy  of  reasoning 
being  a  leading  object  of  effort.     Fall  term. 

F.  Geometry.  Solid  Geometry,  with  special  attention  to  accurate 
concepts  of  form  without  the  aid  of  figures,  and  also  to  Mensuration. 
Spring  term. 

Text-book  for  both  terms,  Phillips  and  Fisher. 

PHYSICS. 

A.  Introduction  to  Physics.  Recitations  and  experiments. 
Subjects  considered  are  mechanics  and  heat. 

B.  Elementary  Physics,  continued.  Recitations  with  experi- 
ments. Devoted  to  the  elements  of  sound,  light  and  electricity.  Went- 
worth  and  Hill's  Physics. 
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BIOLOGY. 

A.  Botany.  The  work  of  this  course  is  based  upon  Bergen's  text- 
book and  includes  a  study  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  botany.  A  large 
part  of  the  work  is  upon  the  flowering  plants,  and  while  there  is  no  re- 
quired work  in  analysis,  in  the  old-fashioned  sense,  the  students  are 
expected  to  learn  enough  of  systematic  botany  to  be  able  to  classify 
common  phenogamous  plants.  A  small  amount  of  work  is  required  of 
each  student  in  the  way  which  will  teach  him  to  prepare  and  classify 
plants  for  an  herbarium.     Spring  term  of  Junior  Middle  year. 

B.  Physiology.  It  is  expected  that  in  this  course  a  student  will 
familiarize  himself  with  the  essentials  of  human  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy. The  text-book  used  at  present  is  Foster  and  Shore's  Ph^^siology. 
Fall  term  of  Junior  year. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  work  in  Physical  Geography  consists  of  daily  recitations  in 
winter  term  of  Junior  Middle  year.  The  text-book  in  use  is  Tarr's 
Physical  Geography. 

HISTORY. 

All  the  preparatory  courses  of  study  include  one  term  each  of 
United  States,  of  Hebrew,  and  of  Ancient  History;  and  students  in  the 
Scientific  and  Literary  courses  have  in  addition  one  term  each  of 
Medieval  and  of  Modern  History. 

A.  United  States  Histor5^     Fall  term.     Junior  year. 

B.  Hebrew  History,  (Blaikie).     Winter  term.     Junior  year, 
c.     Ancient  History,  (Myers).     Spring  term.     Junior  year. 

D.  Medieval  History,  (Myers).     Fall  term.     Junior    Middle  year. 

E.  Modern  History,  (Myers).     Winter  term.     Senior  year. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Regular  exercise,  under  direction  of  the  instructor,  is  required  of 
all  students  in  the  Preparatory  school  from  November  1,  until  the  end  of 
the  winter  term. 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


The  aim  of  this  institution  is  to  impart  a  hig-h-grade  and  thorough 
musical  education.  The  course  of  instruction  is  modelled  principally 
after  that  pursued  in  the  Conservatories  of  Europe,  and  will  be  so  com- 
plete as  to  render  further  Conservatory  in.struction  unnecessary  ; — at  a 
cost  very  much  lower  than  the  ordinary, — under  refined  and  elevating- 
influences.  The  Diplomas  of  this  Conservatory  are  already  prized,  and 
we  earnestly  hope  that  the  citizens  of  this  state,  desiring-  for  their  sons 
and  daug-hters  a  liberal  musical  education,  will  bestow  their  patronage 
here. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Five  complete  courses  of  study  are  offered  : 

1.  A  course  in  Piano. 

2.  A  course  in  Pipe  Organ. 

3.  A  course  in  Voice  Culture. 

4.  A  course  in  Violin. 

5.  A  course  in  Science  and  Theory  of  Music. 

These  courses  are  organized  in  two  distinct  departments  of  study  : 
1,  Introductory  Course,  or  General  Musical  Instruction;  2,  Course  Lead- 
ing to  Diploma. 

I.     INTRODUCTORY   COURSE,    OR   GENERAL   MUSICAL    IN- 
STRUCTION. 

This  course  is  open  to  anyone  wishing  to  pursue  elementary  musical 
study,  or  to  prepare  for  the  more  advanced  courses  offered.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  music  is  required.  Students  may  choose  any  one  or  as 
many  of  the  studies  offered  as  desired;  but  may  not  register  for  less 
than  one  term.  No  diploma  will  be  given  in  this  course,  but  students 
who  have  done  creditable  work  will  be  given  certificates  stating  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished. 
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II.     COURSE  LEADING  TO  DIPLOMA. 

Course  II  is  open  to  any  person  who  is  qualified  to  pursue  advanced 
musical  study.  Students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  pursue  the 
study  of  Harmony  and  Musical  History  in  connection  with  their  main 
work  (Piano,  Voice  Culture  or  Organ).  No  stated  time  for  graduation 
can  be  set  apart,  as  the  varied  needs  of  different  pupils,  and  the  de- 
mands of  individual  development  exclude  the  possibility  of  defining  the 
length  of  a  period  of  study  that  shall  govern  all  cases.  This  course 
embraces  five  distinct  lines  of  musical  work  :  Instrumental — Piano, 
Organ  and  Violin, — Vocal,  and  Theoretical;  and  all  students  must  take 
some  work  in  Piano  to  graduate. 

COURSE   IN    PIANOFORTE. 

"This  course,"  as  VonBuelow  remarks,  "includes  all,  from  the 
beginner  to  the  virtuoso." 

After  mastering  the  rudiments,  for  which  we  use  Lebert  and  Stark's 
Piano  School,  Part  I,  the  course  is  as  follows  : 

I.  (a.)  Aloys  Schmitt,  Studies.  (Mendelssohn  studied  these.) 
(B.)     St.  Heller,  Op.  45. 

II.  (a.)  Cramer's  Studies,  Buelow  Edition,  (b.)  Heller,  Op.  46. 
(c.)     Czerny,  Velocity  Studies. 

III.  (a.)  dementi's  Gradus  ad  Parnassurn^  Tausig's  Edition. 
(b.)   Moscheles,  Op.  70. 

IV.  (a.)  Henselt's  Studies,  Op.  2.     (b.)  lA?i\iQxh\Qv^  Etudes  Poesies. 

V.  Chopin's  Op.  10  and  Op.  25. 

Beginning  with  grade  III,  the  study  of  Bach's  Well-Tempered  Clav- 
ichord is  commenced  and  continued,  as  also  Joseffy's  Daily  Studies, 
and  other  technical  work,  scales,  etc.  Compositions  by  Beethoven,  Mo- 
zart, Schubert,  Chopin,  and  the  more  modern  composers  will  be  given 
constantly  during  the  course. 

The  above  course  will  be  required  for  graduation,  (together  with 
Harmony  and  Theory,  as  will  be  explained  later.) 

post-graduate   course. 

A  post-graduate  course  will  be  given  to  any  who  desire  it,  which 
will  still  farther  advance  their  artistic  skill.  Special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  Liszt,  Tausig,  Chopin  and  Rubinstein  in  this  course. 

PIPE     ORGAN. 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  especially  educated  organists, 
particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  Pedal  Tech- 
nique, and  the  acquiring  of  a  complete  mastery  of  the  Art  of  Registra- 
tion, as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  the 
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organ.     It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  prepare  the  pupil  both  for 
practical  org-an  work  in  all  the  Church  Services,  and  for  Concert  work. 
Students  desiring  to  study  the  organ  should  be  as  far  advanced  as 
possible  in  piano  playing. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  work  in  this  department: 
Pedal  Studies  by  Buck,  Thaj'er,  Schneider,  etc. ;  Studies  in  Regis- 
tration; Rinck's  Organ  School;  Bach,   Selected  Preludes  and  Fugues; 
Mendelssohn,  Sonatas  and  Preludes;    Selections   from   Merkel,    Guil- 
mant,  Salome,  Rheinberger,  etc. 

VOICE   CULTURE  AND  SINGING. 

The  object  of  the  Vocal  Department  is  to  furnish  the  best  facilities 
for  the  development  of  vocalists  for  chorus  and  solo  singing,  and  to  give 
students  voice  culture  in  its  relation  to  song  and  speech. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  a  correct  position  of  the  body  in  sing- 
ing; a  healthy  and  skillful  management  of  the  breath;  the  production 
of  a  clear,  full,  and  resonant  tone,  free  from  the  throat;  distinct  enun- 
ciation; the  art  of  phrasing  correctly,  and  the  development  of  a  refined 
musical  taste. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  department  must  be  familiar  with 
musical  notation,  must  be  able  to  reproduce  any  given  tone,  and  to  sing 
from  memory  some  simple  melody.  The  Italian  Method  is  used.  The 
following  is  the  outline  of  the  Vocal  Course: 

Studies  by  Concone,  Vaccaj,  Marchesi,  etc.,  with  the  songs  of  Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn,  and  Arias  from  the  Oratories  and  Operas,  as  well 
as  Ballad-Singing. 

COURSE   FOR   VIOLIN. 

I.  DeBeriot's  Instructor;  Blumenstengel's  Studies  in  Scales;  and 
easy  lyrical  pieces  by  modern  composers. 

II.  Keyser's  Etudes,  Op.  20;  Dont,  Op.  38.  Easy  Sonatas  by 
Schubert  and  Schumann;    Solo  pieces  in  different  positions. 

III.  Kreutzer;  Fiorillo;  Schradieck's  technique;  Sitt's  scales; 
Sonatas  by  Mozart;    Concertos  by  Sitt,  Kreutzer,  Rode,  and  Viotti. 

IV.  Rode;  Dancla;  Garinies;  Alard.  Beethoven  Sonatas;  Con- 
certos and  concert  pieces  by  DeBeriot,  Spohr,  Vieuxtemps,  Wieniawski, 
David,  and  the  standard  works  of  the  masters. 

From  the  first,  students  will  be  required  to  play  in  ensemble. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  a  correct   and  graceful   position,  good 
tone  and  a  sure  technique. 

SCIENCE   AND   THEORY   OF    MUSIC. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of 
music  from  a  theoretical,  historical,  and  critical  standpoint,  and  can  be 
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carried  on,  if  desired,  in  combination  with  other  work  of  this  or  other 
departments  of  the  College.     It  includes  the  following-  branches : 

Harmony  and  Elements  of  Musical  Composition;  Musical  Form, 
and  Analysis  of  classical  masterpieces;  Musical  History  and  Biogra- 
phy;   Acoustics,  or  the  Physical  Basis  of  Music;    Musical  Aesthetics. 

Topics  for  essays  are  assigned  each  term. 

Students  taking  this  course  must  be  able  at  least  to  play  the  piano 
to  a  certain  extent. 

HARMONY. 

While  those  not  working  for  a  diploma  are  not  required  to  take  Har- 
mony, such  students  are  strongly  urged  to  do  so,  and  as  early  in  their 
course  as  possible;  as  no  pupil  who  aspires  to  become  an  intelligent 
musician  in  fields  of  either  vocal  or  instrumental  music  can  afford  to  be 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  materials  with  which  the  composer  works — 
i.  e.,  the  principles  of  harmony,  the  laws  of  musical  form  and  structure. 
This  knowledge  brings  the  pupil  more  closely  in  contact  with  the 
thought  and  meaning  of  the  great  masters  in  music,  so  that  it  becomes 
an  indispensable  aid  in  their  study  and  interpretation. 

Students  of  the  Sophomore  or  more  advanced  classes  in  the  college 
are  allowed  to  elect  the  work  in  Harmony,  and  Musical  History  as 
shown  in  the  Courses  of  Studj',  and  will  be  credited  with  them,  if  so 
elected.     Weitzman's  Manual  of  Musical  Theory  is  used  as  a  text-book. 

CLASSES  IN  SIGHT  SINGING. 

Classes  in  Sight  Reading  will  be  organized  and  continued  through- 
out the  year.  The  object  of  these  classes — for  both  children  and  older 
pupils — is  to  acquire  the  ability  to  read  simple  music  at  sight  and  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  elemental  ideas  of  Harmony.  The  fee  for 
classes  in  Sight  Reading  is  five  dollars  per  term. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  admirable  series  of  concerts 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  all  of  which 
artists  of  fine  attainments  and  extended  reputation  have  appeared, 
thereby  giving  unusual  advantages  for  hearing  the  best  music. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Instruction  will  be  given  either  to  individual  pupils  or  to  classes  of 
two.  It  is  recommended  that  piano  students,  until  well  advanced,  take 
in  classes  of  two,  as  by  so  doing  each  pupil  has  the  opjwrtunity  of 
studying  <'i  wider  range  of  works,  of  listening  to  double  criticism,  and, 
by  observation,  of  acquiring  the  elemental  methods  of  teaching. 
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FREE  ADVANTAGES. 

1.  Piano  Recitals. 

2.  Org-an  Recitals. 

3.  The  Pupils'  Rehearsals. 

4.  Lectures  before  the  School  on  History  of  Music,  Physiological 
Acoustics  and  kindred  subjects.  Systematic  courses  of  reading  in 
musical  literature  will  be  mapped  out  for  the  students  of  the  School. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  tuition: 

FALL    TERM. 

PIANO,    VOICE   CULTURE   OR   VIOLIN. 

One  period  per  week,  private, $18  00 

Two  periods  per  week,  private, 28  00 

Two  periods  per  week,  in  classes  of  two,  each,     ...       23  00 

PIPE   ORGAN. 

One  period  per  week,  private, $25  00 

Two  periods  per  week,  private, 40  00 

WINTER  OR  SPRING  TERM. 

PIANO,    VOICE   CULTURE   OR   VIOLIN. 

One  period  per  week,  private, $16  00 

Two  periods  per  week,  private, 26  00 

Two  periods  per  week,  in  classes  of  two,  each,     ...       22  00 

PIPE  ORGAN. 

One  period  per  week,  private, $20  00 

Two  periods  per  week,  private, 35  00 

HARMONY  AND   MUSICAL   COMPOSITION. 

In  classes  of  four  or  more  students,  per  term,    ....     $  8  00 
Piano  practice  one  hour  a  day,  per  term, 3  00 

COURSE  IN   SCIENCE   AND  THEORY   OF   MUSIC. 

Four  periods  a  week,  in  class  of  two,  each,  per  term,    .     $25  00 
Four  periods  a  week,  in  class  of  four,  each,  per  term,    .       15  00 

MUSICAL   HISTORY. 

Class  of  four,  each,  per  term, $10  00 

Less  than  four,  each,  per  term, 15  00 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

1.  Non-resident  music  students  are  under  the  same  regulations  as 
students  in  other  departments  of  the  institution,  and  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Faculty  in  reg-ard  to  the  places  at  which  they  shall  board  or 
have  rooms. 

2.  Names  must  be  registered  with  the  Director  and  one-half  of  the 
term's  tuition  paid  before  lessons  are  assigned. 

3.  One-half  of  the  term's  tuition  must  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term,  and  the  second  half  in  the  middle  of  each  term. 

4.  Pupils  are  not  received  for  a  shorter  period  than  one  term,  ex- 
cept by  special  permission  of  the  Director. 

5.  All  practice  must  be  done  in  the  Conservatory  rooms,  unless, the 
Director  consents  to  other  arrangements. 

6.  No  deduction  is  made  for  absence  from  lessons,  except  in  cases 
of  protracted  illness,  in  which  case  the  School  will  share  the  loss  equal- 
ly with  the  pupil. 

7.  No  student  is  allowed  to  take  part  in  anj'^  public  musical  per- 
formance without  the  consent  of  his  teacher  and  the  Director. 

8.  In  every  case  where  it  can  be  done  conscientiously,  pupils  will 
be  cheerfully  recommended  for  positions  as  teachers  and  organists. 

9.  All  pupils  are  required  to  be  present  at  each  and  every  recital, 
concert  and  lecture  unless  excused  by  the  Director. 

10.  Pupils  leaving  the  college  or  town  during  lesson  hours  must  be 
excused  from  those  lessons  by  the  Director, 

11.  All  sheet  music,  studies,  music  books,  etc.,  must  be  procured 
from  the  Director. 


DRAWING  AND  PAINTING* 


The  instruction  in  this  department  is  based  upon  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  best  Art  Schools  of  New  York. 

DRAWING. 

From  the  cast  and  from  nature,  with  charcoal,  pen  and  ink,  crayon, 
chalks,  or  the  pencil  as  the  medium. 

PAINTING. 

In  Oil,  Pastel  and  Water  Color,  from  still  life.  The  studies  are 
arrang-ed  with  reference  to  introducing-  variety  of  texture  and  harmony 
of  color.  After  the  pupils  have  made  suitable  advancement  in  tech- 
nique, they  work  from  life. 

The  class  will  spend  some  time  in  sketching-  from  nature  throug^h 
the  fall  and  spring-  terms. 

TUITION. 
PER  TERM. 

One  day  per  week $  7  00 

Two  days  per  week, 14  00 

Four  days  per  week, 24  00 

One-half  of  the  term's  tuition  must  be  paid  at  the  beg-inning- of  each 
term,  and  the  second  half  in  the  middle  of  each  term. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  absence  from  lessons,  except  in  cases  of 
protracted  illness;  but  lessons  may  be  made  up,  if  arrangements  can 
be  made  with  the  instructor. 

Pupils  are  not  received  for  a  shorter  period  than  one  term  except  by 
special  arrangement. 


STUDENTS- 


C  denotes  Classical  Course. 
L  denotes  Literary  Course. 
S  denotes  Scientific  Course. 


M.  C.  denotes  Middle  College. 
W.  C.  denotes  West  College. 
B.  C.  denotes  Bartlett  Cottage. 


COLLEGE, 


SENIOR  CLASS. 

Ayer,  Arlouine, L  Clymer,  N.  Y.      Mr.  O.  J.  Clark's. 

Batty,  James  Edward,  .     .     .  C     Glen 23  M.  C. 

Beattie,  George  Wilson,      .     .  S  S.  Hartford,  N.  Y.       .     .     29  M.  C. 

Boiler,   Frederick  Conrad,       .  C     Wausau 30  M.  C. 

Churchill,  Harold  Giles,     .     .  S  Endeavor.     .     .     .     Miss  Bessett's. 

Clark,  Lotta  Elizabeth,       .     .  C  Ripon.   .     .     .     Mr.  W.  H.  Clark's. 

Collins,  Grace  Margaret,  .     .  L     Ripon Mr.  Collins's. 

Davidson,  James  Alexander,  S  Cleveland,  O.     .     .     Miss  Harris's. 

Davies,  Harriet, C     Ring 9  B.  C. 

Davis,  William  Reese,  .     .     .  C  Randolph,       .     Mr.  R.  L.  Morse's. 

Edwards,  Hugh  Jones,       .     .  S     Cambria, 25  M.  C. 

Hall,  Jennie, S     Ripon Dr.  Hall's. 

Hall,  Mary  Powell,  .     .     .     .  L     Ripon Dr.  Hall's. 

Hall,  Robert  Sidney,      .     .     .  S     Ripon Dr.  Hall's. 

Holbrook,  David  Helm,       .     .  C  Union  City,  Mich.   .     .     .     29  M.  C. 

Merrell,  Edith  Blackman,       .  C     Ripon Prof.  Merrell's. 

Mitchell,  Mildred  Corinne,     .  L     Ripon Dr.  Mitchell's. 

Morse,  Carrie  Zettie,      .     .     .  L  Ripon.     .     .     .     Mr.  A.  J.  Morse's. 

Older,  Margaret  Abiah,     .     .  L  Ripon.     .     .     .     Mr.  O.  J.  Clark's. 

Roberts,  David  Kendrick,       .  C     Spain,  S.  D 21  M.  C. 

Russell,  Ira  Adams,       .     .     .  L  Metomen.       .     .     .     Mrs.  Russell's. 

Thomas,  John  Rogers,        .     .  C     Wild  Rose 24  M.  C. 

22 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Batty,  Foster  John,    .     .     .     .  S.     Glen 26  M.  C. 

Beebe,  Josie  Belle,     .     .     .     .  S  Princeton.  .     .     .     Mrs.  Spooner's. 

Jones.  John  Daniel,        .     .     .  C  Wild  Rose.     .     .     .     Mrs.  Tracy's. 

Lehman,  Harriet  Evelyn,        .  S     Neosho Mr.  Grant's. 

Nohl,  Wanda  Laura,     .     .     .  L     Ripon Mr.  Nohl's. 

Olson,  David, S     Durand 31  M.  C. 

—6 
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SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Abel,  Margaret  Agnes,       .     .  C     Berlin Mr.  Maudlin's. 

Barber,  Warren  Howard,       .  C     Wauwatosa 24  M.  C. 

Batty,  Arthur  Joseph,    .     .     .  S     Glen 39  M.  C. 

Blakely,  Clement  Campbell,  .  C  Neenah.      .     .     Mr.  R.  L.  Morse's. 

Bruins,  Dirk, S     Brandon 19  M.  C. 

Cate,  Jolana  Belle,    .     .     .     .  L  Auroraville.     .     Mr.  A.  J.  Morse's. 

Chandler,  Edith  Beatrice,       .  L  Ripon.       .     .     .     Prof.  Chandler's. 

Clawson,   Flora  Lucina,     .     .  L     Dartford 7  B.  C. 

Cong-don,  Russell  Thompson,  S     Ripon 33  M.  C. 

Duffie,  Allen  Harwood,      .     .  S     Ripon Mr.  Duffie's. 

Griffith,  Robert  William,  .     .  C     Ripon 30  M.  C. 

Meier,  Albert  Guido,     .     .     .  C     Franklin 27  M.  C. 

Meier,  Laura  Angelica,     .     .  L     Franklin B.  C. 

Pinch,  Anna  Clarke,      .     .     .  S  Chicago,  111.     .     .     Mrs.  Morgan's. 

—14 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 


Bloom,  Anna  Elizabeth,     .     .  L 

Bloom,  Anabel  Clara,    .     .     .  C 

Clawson,  Arthur  Brooks,  .     .  S 

Davies,  Howell  David,        .     .  C 

Davis,  Eva  Floy,         .     .     .     .  L 

Den i son,  John  Pierpont,     .     .  S 

Dysart,  Joseph  Clarence,  .     .  S 

Edleblute,  Lucius  Aaron,       .  C 

Hargrave,  Robert  Oliver,  .     .  S 

Jones,  David  Breese,      .     .     .  C 

Koehler,  Albert, C 

Lamb,  William  Ash,     .     .     .  S 

Leonard,  Morgan  Eastman,  S 

McDermid,  Jessie,     .     .     .     .  C 

Merrell,  Julia  Hosford,       .     .  L 

Morse,  Caroline  Madge,     .     .  C 

Newschwander,  Edgar  Storrs,  C 

Priest,   Sadie  Alice,       .     .     .  S 

Reed,  Florence, L 

Stewart,  James  Russel,      .     .  S 

Thayer,  Annie  Rosctta,      .     .  L 

Vanderveldc,  Conrad,     .     .     .  C 

Wicsender,  Arthur  James,      .  S 

Wilcoxson,   May  Ellen,       .     .  C 


Menasha 11  B.  C. 

Menasha 11  B.  C. 

Dartford.        .     .     .     Miss  Harris's. 

Oshkosh 27  M.  C. 

Ripon.    •     .     .     .     .     Mrs.  Davis's. 
Hartford.       .     .     .     Miss  Bessett's. 

Ripon Mr.  Dysart's. 

Sheboygan 12  W.  C. 

Ripon Mr.  Hargrave's. 

Cambria 34  M.  C. 

Bangor 10  W.  C. 

Ladoga 34  M.  C. 

Royalton.        .     .     .     Mrs.  Tracy's. 
Ripon.     .     .     .     Mrs.  McDermid's. 

Ripon Prof.  Merrell's. 

Princeton 19  M.  C. 

Green  Bay 17  M.  C. 

Princeton 21  B.  C. 

Ripon Mr.  Reed's. 

Barrie,  Ont 17  M.  C. 

Ripon Mr.  Thayer's. 

Brandon 4  W.  C. 

Dartford.        .     .     .     Miss  Harris's. 
Chicago,  111.      .     .     Prof.  Marsh's. 
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PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


Bruins,  Frank  John,       .     . 
Candlish,  William  Norman, 
Hag-opian,  Hohvan,     .     . 
Hill,  May  Brainard, 
Holbrook,  Charles  William, 
Jackson,  Frank  Alonzo, 
Merrell,  Georg-e  Clark, 
Powell,  John  Abbott, 
Sanford,  Nellie  Dora,     . 
Saunier,  Claude  Eugene, 
Scholes,  Bonnie  Elizabeth, 
Scholes,   Samuel  Ray,     . 
Scribner,  John  Edwin, 
Skidmore,  Lewis  Herbert, 
Thompson,  William  Hill, 
Utter,  Gertrude  Mary, 


SENIOR  MIDDLE  CLASS 


Cross,  Georg-e   Edg-ar,     .     . 
Everhard,  Frank  Tag-gart, 
Gifford,  Burtus  Seneca, 
Hargrave,  Josephine  Ruth, 
Hargrave,  Mary  Bertha,     . 
Hoyt,  Katherine  Louise, 
Kidder,  Hattie  Louise, 
McDermid,  Archibald, 
Martin,  Arthur  Newton, 
Merrell,  Lilian  Clendening, 
Mitchell,  Hattie  Ethel, 
Morse,  Cora  Eugenie,     .     . 
Morse,  Thomas  Countryman, 
Newcomb,  Morton  Mayne, 
Rawson,   John  Rufus, 
Vandervelde,  Bert,      .     .     . 
Volk,   Fred  Eugene,        .     . 


c 

Brandon. 

s 

Rosendale. 

L 

Van,  Armenia. 

s 

Rosendale. 

s 

Union  City,  Mi 

s 

Dartford. 

c 

Ripon. 

s 

Rosendale. 

c 

Ripon. 

L 

Duluth. 

L 

Dartford. 

s 

Dartford. 

s 

Rosendale. 

c 

Stockbridge. 

s 

Rosendale. 

s 

Trempeleau. 

L^ 
C 

.SS. 
Omro. 

s 

Volga,  S.  D. 

c 

Fond  du  Lac. 

L 

Ripon. 

L 

Ripon. 

L 

Rosendale. 

L 

Ripon. 

S 

Ripon. 

c 

Alexis,  111. 

c 

Ripon. 

L 

Ripon. 

L 

Ripon. 

S 

Princeton. 

c 

Beloit. 

s 

Princeton. 

c 

Brandon. 

s 

Gillett. 

JUNIOR  MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Dewey,    Alice  Myrtle, Poj'^sippi. 

Dexter,    John  Smith, Ripon. 


16 
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Dexter,  Martha  Torrey,        Ripon. 

Kidder,   Samuel  Theodore,  Jr.,     .     .     .  Ripon. 

Ely,  Mary  Marg-aret, Pewaukee. 

Fenelon,  Daisy  Eleen, Ripon. 

Hodg-e,  Edith  Elizabeth, Waunakee. 

Musser,  Clifton  John, Beloit. 

Pinch,  Jenner  Alfred, West  Rosendale. 

Price,  Thomas, Randolph. 

Rawson,  Kathryn  May, Princeton. 

Thomas,  Harry  Rogers, Wild  Rose. 

Wilson,   Lyndon  F., Rush  Lake. 

—13 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Akin,  Howard  Marston, Willow  River,  Minn. 

Dexter,  Emily  Smith, Ripon. 

Ewald,  Harry  Herman,        West  Rosendale. 

Hemp,  Bernard  Ford, Waukau. 

Kidder,  Charles  Joseph, Ripon. 

Laack,  Julius  August, Plymouth. 

Matthews,  Hattie  Lillian, Poysippi. 

Merrell,   Edna  Huntington,       ....  Ripon. 

Newcomb,  Nellie  Lathem, Beloit. 

Williams,  Robert, Llangernyw,  N.  Wales. 

—10 

UNCLASSIFIED. 

Anderson,  Benjamin  Lee, Poysippi. 

Chittenden,  Jennie  Ethel, Ripon. 

Haseltine,  Adelaide  Norton,     ....  Ripon. 

Johnson,  Jennie  Blanche, Tomahawk. 

Kutchin,  Victor  Sherwood,        ....  Dartford. 

Mugridge,   Perry  Wells, Ripon. 

Newcomb,  Maron  Watson, Beloit. 

Reichmuth,  Clotilda  Margaret,     .     .     .  Ripon. 

Roberts,  Mary, Wild  Rose. 

Smith,   Elsie  May, Suamico. 

—10 
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[Note  : — Names  marked  with  f  desig-nate  students  pursuing  studies  in 
other  departments.] 


Armstrong,  Mabel  H., Brandon. 

Bailey,  Mildred, Ripon. 

Chandler,  E.  Maude,        Ladoga. 

Clapp,  Florence  E., Ripon. 

Cody,  Nellie  M.,f Ripon. 

Cuykendall,  Helen  M., Ripon. 

Dakin,  Gaywood, Ripon. 

Davis,  William  R.,f Randolph. 

Davison,  Pearl,        Ripon. 

Davison,  Percy,        Ripon. 

Dean,  Helen  M., Briggsville. 

Dickson,  Jessie,        Waupun. 

Dunning,  Florence, Brandon. 

Dysart,  Carrie  L., Ripon. 

Goodell,  Lilian  E., Berlin. 

Hamley,  Mabel  E., Rosendale. 

Hammond,  Maude  L., Merrill. 

Hawks,  Edith, Westfield. 

Herrick,  Harriet  E., Ripon. 

Herron,  May  B., Ripon. 

Hinman,  Inez, Marshfield. 

Holbrook,  David  H.,f        Union  City,  Mich. 

Johnson,  Helen, Waupun. 

Johnson,  Jennie  B.,f Tomahawk. 

Kidder,   Samuel  T.,f Ripon. 

Lueck,  Frank, Ripon. 

Mofifatt,   Fannie  E., Poysippi. 

Morgan,  Hannah  E., Pickett. 
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Mueller,   Elza  A., Ripon. 

Nohr,  Lillian, Ripon. 

Pallister,   Leona  F., Brandon. 

Priest,  Sadie  A.,f Princeton. 

Reed,   Florence,! Ripon. 

Roberts,  Mary,f Wild  Rose. 

Safford,  Ernestine  S., Blair. 

Saunier,  Claude  E.,f Duluth,  Minn. 

Simmons,   Florence  A., Ripon. 

Van  Kirk,  Mabel, Koro. 

Wiesender,  Cora  M., Dartford. 

Wiesender,  Emma, Dartford. 

Whole  number  taking-  music, — 40 

Number  taking"  music  only, — 31 


PAINTING  AND  DRAWING. 


Ayer,  Arlouine,f Clymer,  N.  Y. 

Beebe,  Josie  B.,f Princeton. 

Clark,  Lotta  E.j Ripon. 

Cole,  Ada  F., Dartford. 

Cody,  Nellie  M.,f Ripon. 

Dakin,  Clara,       * Ripon. 

Decker,  Irmeng-arde, Embarrass. 

Edwards,  Hugh  J.,f Cambria. 

Ely,  M.  Margaret,  f Pewaukee. 

Flagg,  Rowley  S., Ripon. 

Hall,  Jennie,  f Ripon. 

Hall,  Mary  P.,t Ripon. 

Hill,  May  B.,f Rosendale. 

Hoyt,  Katherine  L.,f Rosendale. 

Jackson,  Frank  J.,t    •     •     •     •     •     •     •  Dartford. 

Kidder,  H.  Louise, f Ripon. 

Marsh,  C.   Wilder, Ripon. 

Marsh,  Hadleigh, Ripon. 

Mitchell,  M.  Corinne,f Ripon. 

Mitchell,  S.  Clyde, Ripon. 

Morse,  Thomas  C.,f Princeton. 

Older,  Margaret  A.,f Ripon. 

Powell,  John  A.,f Rosendale. 

Rawson,  John  R.,f Princeton. 

Saunier,  Claude  E.,f        Duluth,  Minn. 

Scholes,  L.  Ray,f Dartford. 

Scribner,  John  E.,f Rosendale. 

Thomas,  Margaret, Ripon. 

Thompson,  William  H.,f Rosendale. 

Tracy,  Dorothy, Ripon. 

Volk,  Fred  E.,t Gillett. 

Walker,  Ruth  L., Princeton. 

Wilkes,   Florence  E.,        Metomen. 

Whole  number  taking  painting  or  drawing,      .     .     — 33 
Number  taking  painting  or  drawing  only,   .     .     .     — 11 


SUMMARY* 


Gentlemen.  Ladies.  Total. 


College — 

Seniors, 

Juniors, 

Sophomores, 

Freshmen, 
Preparatory  School — 

Senior  Class, 

Senior  Middle  Class, 

Junior  Middle  Class, 

Junior  Class, 

Unclassified  Students, 
Conservatory  of  Music — 
School  of  Drawing  and  Painting- 


Deducting-  those  twice  reckoned, 


66 


12 

10 

22 

3 

3 

6 

8 

6 

14 

14 

10 

24 
—  66 

12 

4 

16 

10 

7 

17 

7 

6 

13 

6 

4 

10 

4 

6 

10 

7 

33 

40—  40 

13 

20 

33—  33 

96 

109 

205 

14 

16 

30 

Corrected  Total, 


82 


93 


175 


PRIZES  AWARDED. 


JAMES,  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

JUNIORS. 

First  Prize, "William  Resse  Davis. 

Second  Prize,        Hugh  Jones  Edwards. 

Third  Prize, Lotta  Elizabeth  Clark. 

SOPHOMORES. 

First  Prize, David  Helm  Holbrook. 

Second  Prize,        David  Olson. 

Third  Prize, Wanda  Laura  Nohl. 

FRESHMEN. 

First  Prize, Marg-aret  Agnes  Abel. 

Second  Prize,        Jolana  Belle  Cate. 

Third  Prize, Flora  Lucina  Clawson. 

LEWIS,  BIOLOGY. 

Prize, John  Pierpont  Denison. 

Honorable  Mention,       .     .     .     Clement  Campbell  Blakely. 

CLASS  OF  J896,  DECLAMATION. 

Prize, .     Grace  Margaret  Collins. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

First  Prize, George  Edwin  Farnam. 

Second  Prize,        Hugh  Jones  Edwards. 

Third  Prize, Sarah  Clyde  Mitchell. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Sophomore, Jennie  Hall. 

Freshman, Edith  Beatrice  Chandler. 


ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS. 


Graduates  of  the  following-  schools  whose  courses  of  study  have 
been  approved  by  the  Faculty  after  inspection,  are  admitted  to  the 
Freshman  class  without  examination.  Students  entering- from  approved 
schools  having-  courses  of  study  which  do  not  meet  the  full  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  will  be  credited  with  all  work 
satisfactorily  done. 

FOR  ALL  COURSES. 

SCHOOL.  PRINCIPAL. 

Appleton,  Third  District,     .     .     .  W.  F.  Winsey. 

Appleton,  Ryan, R.  W.  Pring-le. 

Ashland, L.  R.  Burns. 

Beaver  Dam, H.  B.  Hubbell. 

Berlin, G.  H.  Landg-raf. 

Bessemer,  Mich., Laura  J.  Hag-gart. 

Burlington, W.  H.  Hickok. 

Calumet,  Mich., Florence  Sanborn. 

Carroll  College,  Waukesha,     .     .  Pres.  W.  L.  Rankin. 

Clinton, R.  E.  Loveland. 

Clintonville, J.  M.  Bold. 

Columbus, M.  H.  Jackson. 

Delavan, C.  W.  Rittenburg. 

DePere, F.  J.  Wells. 

Elkhorn, T.  J.  Jones. 

Escanaba,  Mich., Jessie  M.  Shepherd. 

Fond  du  Lac, Elizabeth  Waters. 

Green  Bay,  East  Side,     ....  William  O.  Brown. 

Green  Bay,  West  Side,    .     .     .     .  H.  Hendrickson. 

Grand  Rapids, G.  T.  Blynd. 

Horicon, P.  J.  Zimmers. 

Houghton,  Mich., R.  H.  Kirtland. 

Ironwood,  Mich., J.  E.  Butler. 

Lshpeming,  Mich.,        J.  E.  Ne Collins. 

Janesville, D.  D.  Mayne. 

Jefferson, H.  L.  Van  Dusen. 

Kaukauna, A.  M.  Olson. 

Kenosha, E.  C.  Wiswall. 

La  Crosse, W.  R.  Hcmmenway. 

Marinette, K.  P.  Red  field. 

Marsh  field, J.  B.  Borden. 


ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS.  71 

Menasha, A.  B.  O'Neil. 

Milwaukee,  East  Division,        .     .  A.  J.  Rog-ers. 

Milwaukee,  South  Division,     .     .  Arthur  Burch. 

Milwaukee,  West  Division,       .     .  Chas.  E.  McLeneg-an. 

Neg-aunee,  Mich., Homer  J.  Webster. 

Neenah, O.  J.  Schuster. 

Norway,  Mich.,        Mary  B.  Hubbard. 

Oconomowoc,        M.  M.  Beddall. 

Oshkosh, H.  A.  Simonds. 

Plymouth, Otto  Gaffron. 

Portag-e, W.  G.  Cloug-h. 

Racine, Eug-ene  C.  Crosby. 

Randolph, E.  W.  McCrary. 

Rhinelander, F.  A.  Lowell. 

Ripon, V.  A.  Suydam. 

Shawano, J.  Leidenberg-. 

Sheboyg-an, John  S.  Roeseler. 

Sparta, F.  E.  Doty. 

Stevens  Point, J.  W.  Simmons. 

Tomah, Chas.  H.  Maxson. 

Viroqua, S.  E.  Pearson. 

Waukesha, H.  L.  Terry. 

Waupaca,        C.  R.  Showalter. 

Waupun, G.  F.  Loomis. 

Wausau, C.  C.  Parlin. 

Wauwatosa, E.  C.  Cornelius. 

West  DePere, Gunlaf  Guthormsen. 

FOR  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  COURSES. 

Gladstone,  Mich., J.  H.  McDonald. 

Mauston, A.  H.  Fletcher. 

New  Lisbon,        C.  R.  Thompson. 

New  London, Taylor  Frye. 

Omro, E.  E.  Sheldon. 

Seymour, Fred  W.  Axley. 

Sharon, E.  T.  Towne. 

West  Bend, D.  F.  Keeley. 

SCHOOLS  ACCREDITED  TO  PREPARATORY  COURSES. 

Hartford, Thos.  R.  Lloyd- Jones. 

Mukwonago, Frank  Vande  Walker. 

Oakfield, B.  W.  Bridgman. 

Rosendale, Alice  M.  Tetherly. 

South  Milwaukee, Frank  Kelley. 
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ALUMNI  ASSOQATIONS* 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ALUMNI. 

Founded  in  1873. 

President,  George  C.  Duffie, Ripon. 

Vice-President,      Fred  L.  Selden, Milwaukee. 

Secretary,  Luther  Davies, Oshkosh. 

Treasurer,  Sarah  E.  Scribner, Ripon. 


CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION. 

Founded  in  1901. 


President, 

Vice-President, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Historian, 


Frederick  A.  Dawes. 
Edward  T.  Merrell. 
Anna  R.  Haire. 
Wilton  B.  Judd. 
Margaret  (Booker)  Dawes. 
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CATALOGUE. 


RIPON  COLLEGE. 


RIPON,  WISCONSIN. 


I90I-1902. 


RiPON,  Wis. 

C.  H.  Ellswoeth,  Peinteh. 

1901 


t-W  I 


CALENDAR* 


1902. 

January  8.  Wednesday.  Registration  for  Winter  Term. 

January  30.  Thursday.  Day  of  Prayer  for  CoUegfes. 

March  25.  Tuesday.  Winter  Term  ends. 

April  2.  Wednesday.  Registration  for  Spring  Term. 

April  12.  Saturday.  Last  day  for  presentation  of  James  Prize 

Essays. 

June  20.  Friday.  Senior  Preparatory  Exhibition. 

June  21.  Saturday.  Recital  of  Conservatory  of  Music. 

June  22.  Sunday.  Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

June  22.  Sunday.  Address    before   the  Christian  Societies. 

June  23.  Monday.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

June  25.  Wednesday.  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Commencement. 

Sept.  24.  Wednesday.  Registration  for  Fall  Term. 

Nov.  27.  Thursday.  Thanksgiving  Recess.     Thursday  to 

Saturday. 

Dec.  23.  Tuesday.  Fall  Term  ends. 


TRUSTEES. 

PRESIDENT  HUGHES,  Ex-Officio. 

Term  expires  in  1902. 

E.  H.  BOTTUM,  Esq., Milwaukee. 

STORRS  HALL,  M.  D., Ripon. 

SAMUEL  M.  PEDRICK,  ESQ., Ripon. 

Hon.  F.  J.   LAMB, Madison. 

Term  expires  in  1903. 

A.  G.  FARR,  Esq., Chicag^o,  111. 

Hon.  W.  H.  HATTEN, New  London. 

O.  H.  INGRAM,  Esq.,        Eau  Claire. 

SAMUEL  T.  KIDDER,  D.  D., Ripon. 

D.  D.  SUTHERLAND,  Esq., Fond  du  Lac. 

Term  expires  in  1904. 

O.  J.  CLARK,  Esq., Ripon. 

DAVID  DAVIES,  D.   D.,        Oshkosh. 

GEORGE  L.  FIELD,   Esq., Ripon. 

FRANK  KNIGHT  SANDERS,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hon.  O.  W.  MOSHER, New  Richmond. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


RICHARD  C.  HUGHES,  D.  D.,  President. 
SAMUEL  T.  KIDDER,  D.   D.,  Vice-President. 
SAMUEL  M.   PEDRICK,  Esq.,  Secretary  and   Treasurer. 
O.  J.  CLARK,  ESQ. 
GEORGE  L.   FIELD,  ESQ. 
D.  D.  SUTHERLAND,  Esq. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 


07i  Instruction, 

Messks.  a.  G.  Farr,     David  Davies. 
On  Grounds  and  Buildings, 

Messrs.  S.  M.  Picdrick,     D.  D.  Sutherland. 
Audi  ting  y 

Messrs.  O.  J.  Clark,     W.  H.  Hatten. 
On  Invcstmettt, 

Messrs.  S.  M.  Pedrick,     George  L.  Field,     O.  J.  Clark. 
On  Honorary  Degrees, 

Messrs.  F.  J.  Lamh,     O.  H.  Ingram. 


FACULTY. 


RICHARD  CECIL  HUGHES,  D.  D., 

President. 

♦EDWARD  HUNTINGTON  MERRELL,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Edward  D.  Holton  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  HENRY  CHANDLER,  A.  M., 

Cornelius  B.  Erwin  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

CHARLES  DWIGHT  MARSH,  A.  M., 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Biologfy. 

WILLIAM  STOWELL  LEAVENWORTH,  M.  Sc, 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

EDWARD  WILLIAM  CLARK,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

*MARY  CORINTHIA  HARWOOD,  M.  L., 

Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of  French  and  German. 

FRANK  MORTON  ERICKSON,  A.  M., 

Willcox  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

GEORGE  WILLIAM  SAUNDERSON,  A.  M.,  LL.  B., 

Professor  of  English  Literature  and  Oratory. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  LANE, 

Professor  of  Music. 

HELEN  J  POLLOCK,  A.  M., 

Acting  Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of  French  and  German. 

CLARISSA  TUCKER  TRACY,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  Botany 

GEORGE  ROSS  KIRKPATRICK,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Economy. 

ARLOUINE  AYER,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Latin  and  Mathematics. 

LOTTA  ELIZABETH  CLARK,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Latin  and  Greek. 


*  Absent  on  leave. 


ELLA  ELIZABETH  MEYER, 

Instructor  in  German. 
EMMA  GUYER  LANE, 

Instructor  in  Vocal  Music,  Harmon)'^  and  Musical  History. 

EDITH  CLARA  EDWARDS, 

Instructor  in  Painting  and  Drawing. 

HARRIET  COLBURN  SAUNDERSON, 

Instructor  in  Physical  Culture. 
HARRIET  EVELYN  LEHMAN, 

Student  Assistant  in  Biology. 


Prof.  C.  H.  CHANDLER,  Registrar  and  Secretary. 

Prof.  W.  S.  LEAVENWORTH,  Librarian. 

Prof.  F.  M.  ERICKSON,  Director  of  Gymnasium. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY. 

On  Admissions, 

Professors  Marsh,     Saunderson,     Clark. 
Oji   Classification, 

The  Registrar,     Professors  Erickson,     Leavenworth. 
On  Discipline, 

The  President,     Professor  Clark,    Miss  Pollock. 
Ofi  Library, 

The  Librarian,     Professors  Clark,     Kirkpatrick. 
On  Publications, 

Professors  Erickson,    Chandler,    Miss  Clark. 
On  Alumni  Relations, 

The  President,    Mrs.  Tracy,     Professor  Chandler. 
On  Social  Life, 

Pkofessor  Lane,     Miss  Pollock,    Miss  Ayer. 
On  Public  Exhibitions, 

Pkoficssors  Saunderson,     Lane,     Clark. 


JOINT  COMMITTEES. 


On  Scholarships, 

Thio  PKi:sir)KNT,  The  Treasurer,  Professor  Leavenworth. 
On  Dodi^c  Pund, 

The  President,     Thio  Treasurer,     Miss  Pollock. 
On  Commencement, 

c;kok(;e  C.  Duffie,     IIicnry  P.  Cody,     1*roi'ESSor  Erickson. 
Ou  Athletics, 

Pkofessor  Erickson,     W.  R.  Davis,  '01,     W.  II,  Barher,  '03. 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT. 


Theorig-inal  act  of  incorporation  of  Ripon,  (then  Brockway),  College 
was  approved  January  29,  1851,  and  work  was  begun  on  the  first  build- 
ing in  the  spring  of  the  same  year. 

The  school  was  first  opened  for  instruction  on  June  1,  1853,  under 
the  charge  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Walcott,  who  assumed  control  at  the  request 
of  the  Winnebago  District  Convention  of  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional churches. 

On  February  21,  1857,  Mr.  Walcott  deeded  the  college  property  to 
a  Board  of  Trustees,  in  part  nominated  by  the  Winnebago  Convention. 
The  property  conveyed  by  this  deed  included  the  campus  of  nine  acres, 
since  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  about  two  additional  acres,  and  the 
old  East  building.  A  new  dormitory,  the  present  Middle  College,  was 
ready  for  use  in  the  autumn  of  1858,  but  was  not  fully  completed  till 
the  summer  of  1863. 

On  September  10,  1861,  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  college 
were  let  to  the  Government  to  be  occupied  by  the  First  Regiment  of 
Wisconsin  Cavalry.  Mrs.  Trac}',  however,  occupied  rooms  in  the  dor- 
mitory building  and  taught  a  school  on  her  own  account.  The  school 
was  reopened  in  September,  1862,  Mr.  E.  H.  Merrell,  Principal. 

The  history  of  Ripon  College,  as  such,  begins  in  1863,  and  covers 
the  administration  of  three  presidents:  Rev.  William  Edward  Merri- 
man,  D.  D.,  1863-1876;  Rev.  Edward  HuntingtonMerrell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
1876-1891;    Rev.  Rufus  Cushman  Flagg,  D.  D.,  1892-1901. 

The  appointment,  on  April  23,  1863,  of  Rev.  William  E.  Merriman 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  college  marked  an  epoch  in  its  history.  East 
and  Middle  colleges  were  both  completed  and  furnished  within  the  year, 
and  were  well  filled  with  students;  "both  mortgages  on  the  college 
property  were  paid  up  and  satisfied;"  the  name  of  the  college  was 
changed  from  "Brockway"  to  "Ripon,"  and  in  this  year,  1863-4,  the 
first  college  work  was  done.  During  the  summer  of  1867  the  West  Col- 
lege was  built  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  students. 


12  HISTORICAL     STATEMENT. 

In  1868,  the  College  received  the  endorsement  of  the  general  conven- 
tion of  the  Cong-reg-ational  churches  of  the  State,  and  the  Collegiate 
Society  accepted  Ripon  College  as  one  of  its  beneficiaries  and  aided  in 
securing,  at  the  East,  $50,000  for  endowment.  This  action  brought  the 
Institution  recognition  in  the  fraternity  of  colleges  and  from  this  time 
its  financial  condition  began  to  improve  rapidly. 

The  endowment  fund  has  been  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  sub- 
stantial gifts,  notably,  a  part  in  the  famous  Erwin  estate;  a  gift 
from  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone,  of  Maiden,  Mass. ;  a  legacy  left  the  college 
by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Helen  C.  Knowles,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  died 
in  1884;  and  the  gift  of  valuable  property  in  Milwaukee,  given  by  the 
Hon.  Edward  D.  Hoi  ton  of  that  city. 

At  the  same  time  important  additions  were  being  made  to  the  build- 
ings and  equipment.  The  Chemical  Laboratory  and  Transit  House 
annexed  were  erected  in  1876.  In  rapid  succession  came  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  East  College,  the  erection  of  Bartlett  Cottage,  the  acquisition  of 
Dawes  Cottage  and  Ingalls  Park,  the  college  athletic  field,  and  lastly 
the  Ingram  Hall  of  Science,  erected  in  1900. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  Institution  to  provide  for  the  liberal  education 
of  young  men  and  women,  and  in  doing  this,  to  keep  its  standard  fully 
up  to  that  of  the  best  colleges,  and  its  methods  of  instruction  in  harmony 
with  tlie  most  enlightened  views  of  education.  It  also  proposes  to  make 
the  expense  of  pursuing  a  course  of  liberal  study  as  low  as  is  consist- 
ent with  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  its  results,  and  thus  to  keep  a 
liberal  education  within  the  reach  of  young  men  and  women  of  limited 
means.  It  is  likewise  the  earnest  purpose  of  the  officers  of  this  Insti- 
tution to  conduct  it  on  distinctly  Christian  principles,  and  to  have  it 
pervaded  with  a  strong  and  healthy  moral  and  religious  influence. 
While  aiming  at  the  best  results  of  intellectual  training,  its  instructors 
bear  in  mind  that  character  is  more  than  these,  that  the  development  of 
character  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  an  educational  institution, 
and  that  there  is  no  sound  basis  of  character  except  in  Christian  prin- 
ciple. 


ADMISSION* 


All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  must  furnish 
satisfactory  evidence,  either  by  examination  or  by  a  certificate  from  an 
approved  High  School  or  Academy,  of  having-  completed  the  requisite 
amount  of  preparatory  study. 

A  full  description  of  such  courses  w^ill  be  found  in  the  Preparatory 
Conspectus  and  the  succeeding  description  of  courses.  The  amount  of 
work  required  and  the  most  advantageous  division  of  it  among  the 
several  departments  is  show^n  in  the  following  summary  : 


CLASSICAL. 

English,  ...  26 
Mathematics,  .  30 
Science,  ...  25 
History  and  Civics,  20 
Latin,  ....  45 
Greek,  ....  30 
French  or  German,  10 


LITERARY. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

English,     .     .     . 

26 

English,     .     .     . 

26 

Mathematics, 

30 

Mathematics, 

30 

Science,      .     .     . 

25 

Science,      .     .     . 

25 

History  and  Civics 

,30 

History  and  Civics 

,30 

Latin,    .... 

45 

Latin,    .... 

40 

French,       .     .     . 

15 

French,       .     .     . 

15 

German,     .     .     . 

15 

German,     .     .     . 

15 

Drawing,  .     .     . 

5 

186 


186 


186 


A  daily  exercise  of  one  hour  during  a  term  of  twelve  weeks  in  the 
Preparatory  School  of  the  College,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  work 
done  elsewhere,  is  here  reckoned  as  five  units  of  admission  credit. 

Students,  who  are  able  to  meet  the  standard  requirement  of  186  ad- 
mission units,  but  are  not  exactly  prepared  for  the  course  which  they 
desire  to  enter,  may  profit  by  the  following  provision : 

Any  excess  above  the  requirements  in  one  department  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  compensating  for  an  equal  deficiency  in  another  department, 
but  defects  of  such  a  character  as  to  prevent  successful  work  in  required 
college  studies  are  to  be  remedied  bj'  taking  the  necessary  studies  early 
in  the  college  course.  Credit  will  be  given  for  such  work  in  the  place 
of  college  electives,  taking  into  account  the  difference  in  value  between 
a  preparatory  study  (five  credits)  and  a  college  study  (ten  credits). 


14  ADMISSION. 


Any  coUeg-e  work  satisfactorily  evidenced,  and  presented  for  ad- 
mission, will  be  credited  in  admission  units  at  the  increased  value  of 
coUeg-e  units.  But  preparatory  work  in  excess  will  not  be  credited  in 
colleg-e  units  unless  it  is  the  same  in  character,  and  amount  as  that  for 
which  it  is  credited. 

Students  proposing  to  follow  the  Scientific  Course  are  earnestly 
recommended  to  prepare  as  shown  above,  but  they  will  be  allowed  to 
substitute  other  satisfactory  work  for  a  portion  of  the  Latin,  present- 
ing- only  thirty  units  in  that  lang-uag-e,  without  being-  required  to  supply 
the  deficiency  by  later  work.  If  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  students 
who  do  not  offer  Latin  for  admission  but  wish  to  enter  the  Literary 
Course,  or  of  those  who  do  not  offer  Greek  but  wish  to  enter  the  Classi- 
cal Course,  special  classes  will  be  formed  in  which  the  preparatory 
work  will  be  completed  in  less  time  than  is  required  for  students  of  less 
maturity. 

After  adjustments  have  been  made  as  stated,  conditions  to  be  taken 
by  extra  work  are  not  allowed  in  excess  of  twenty  admission  units. 

A  list  of  accredited  schools  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages  of  this 
catalogue. 


INSTRUCTION 


The  College  provides  three  parallel  courses  of  instruction  leading- 
to  the  Bachelor's  degree,  each  of  which  is  systematicallj^  arranged  and 
presents  a  central  line  of  study. 

Course  I,  Classical,  gives  the  central  place  to  the  ancient  langua- 
ges, while  giving  opportunity  for  personal  preferences  in  a  liberal 
choice  of  electives. 

Course  II,  Literary,  includes  the  Latin  of  Course  I,  but  substi- 
tutes the  modern  languages  for  Greek. 

Course  III,  Scientific,  requires  only  so  much  of  languages  other 
than  English  as  is  needed  for  successful  work  in  the  natural  and  phy- 
sical sciences,  which  with  mathematics  characterize  this  course. 


COURSES. 

I.    CLASSICAL. 

II.    LITERARY. 

III.    SCIENTIFIC 

Latin,    .... 

30 

Latin,    .... 

30 

English,     .     .     . 

42 

Greek,         .     .     . 

30 

French,       .     .     . 

30 

Mathematics, 

30 

Mathematics, 

20 

German,     .     .     . 

30 

Natural  Science, 

30 

English,     .     .     . 

42 

Mathematics, 

20 

Physical  Science, 

50 

History  and 
Economics,    ) 

20 

English,     .     .     . 

42 

History  and 
Economics,    ) 

20 

History  and  ) 
Economics,    ) 

20 

Natural  Science, 

10 

Philosophy,    .     . 

20 

Physical  Science, 

30 

Natural  Science, 

10 

Bible    andEthics, 

20 

Philosophy,    .      . 

20 

Physical  Science 

20 

Electives,  .     .     . 

160 

Bible  and  Ethics, 

20 

Philosophy,    .     . 

20 

Electives,  .     .     . 

150 

Bible  and  Ethics, 
Electives,  .     .     . 

20 
130 

372 


372 


372 


A  daily  exercise  of  one  hour  in  recitation  or  of  two  hours  in  labor- 
atory work  during  one  term  gives  ten  college  units  of  credit.  372  col- 
lege units,  in  addition  to  186  admission  units  as  defined  in  the  require- 
ments for  admission,  are  required  for  graduation. 

Except  when  irregularities  in  preparation  make  some  deviation  ad- 
visable, students  will  conform  their  work  to  the  following  conspectus, 
taking  the  required  studies  as  assigned,  and  previous  to  elective  courses 
which  may  require  greater  maturity.  Careful  attention  to  the  hours 
assigned  to  each  exercise  is  necessary,  when  planning  a  line  of  work, 
in  order  that  the  choice  of  desired  electives  may  not  be  made  impracti- 
cable by  conflicting  hours. 


CONSPECTUS  OF  COURSES, 


L    CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


FALL    TERM. 

WINTER    TERM. 

SPRING   TERM. 

Latin  I. 

10 

Latin  II. 

10 

Latin  III. 

9 

Greek  I. 

2 

Greek  II. 

2 

Greek  III. 

3 

Mathematics  I. 

8 

Mathematics  II. 

8 

Mathematics  III. 
or  Biology  IV. 

8 
flO 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Bible  I. 

8 

Political  Science  I. 

3 

Eng-lish  I. 

3 

Chemistry  I. 

t2 

Physics  I. 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

9 

Physics  II. 
Biology  IV.:j: 

8 
flO 

Eng-lish  II. 

8 

Philosophy  I. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

9 

Philosophy  II. 

9 

Philosophy  V.  9  | 

Each  of  the  required  courses  presented  above  gives  ten  college  units 
of  credit.  A  weekly  exercise  in  English  (Course  X)  giving  tvv^o  units  per 
term  is  also  required  except  during  the  spring  term  of  Senior  year. 

Sufficient  electives  are  to  be  taken  from  the  list  offered  upon  the  oppo- 
site page  to  make  with  the  required  courses  32  units  in  each  term  except 
the  spring  term  of  the  Senior  year  for  which  only  20  units  are  required. 

At  least  30  units  are  to  be  taken  from  the  electives  in  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  10  from  the  group  of  History  or  of  Economics. 

The  Roman  numerals  following  any  course  give  its  number  in  the  suc- 
ceeding description,  and  the  Arabic  numerals  the  hour  of  the  class  exer- 
cise. 

f  Requires  two  hours  daily. 

X  If  not  taken  in  Freshman  year. 


CONSPECTUS  OF  COURSES. 


I.    CLASSICAL  COURSE. 


ELECTIVES. 


FALL   TERM. 

WINTER   TERM. 

SPRING   TERM. 

Latin  IV. 

11 

Latin  VI. 

2 

Latin  VIII. 

2 

Latin  V. 

11 

Latin  VIL 

2 

Latin  IX. 

2 

Latin  X.* 

3 

Greek  V. 

10 

Greek  VI. 

10 

Latin  XL* 

3 

Greek  VIII. 

10 

Greek  IX. 

10 

Greek  IV. 

10 

French  IL 

2 

Greek  XII.* 

11 

Greek  VII. 

10 

German  II. 

10 

French  III. 

2 

Greek  XL* 

3 

Eng-lish  III. 

8 

German  III. 

10 

French  I. 

2 

Eng-lish  IV. 

8 

English  IX.* 

2 

German  I. 

9 

English  V. 

11 

Mathematics  III. 

8 

Eng-lish  VIL* 

3 

English  VI. 

11 

Mathematics  VL 

10 

En-lish  VIIL* 

3 

Mathematics  V. 

11 

Mathematics  XII* 

2 

Mathematics  VI. 

t  2 

Mathematics  X.* 

2 

Mathematics  XIII.^ 

2 

Mathematics  VIL* 

11 

Mathematics  XL* 

2 

Biology  III. 

t  9 

Mathematics  VIII.* 

11 

Biologj'  II. 

flO 

Chemistry  III. 

t  2 

Mathematics  IX.* 

11 

Biology  VII. 

til 

Chemistry  VI.* 

t  2 

Biology  V. 

flO 

Chemistry  IL 

t  2 

Physics  II. 

8 

Biology  VI. 

fll 

Mineralogy.* 

t2 

Geology. 

8 

Chemistry  IV. 

t  2 

Astronomy. 

10 

Philosophy  III. 

8 

Chemistry  V.* 

t  2 

Philosophy  IV. 

8 

Philosophy  VIII. 

3 

Physics  III. 

flO 

Economics  II. 

2 

History  IL 

2 

Philosophy  VL* 

10 

History  I. 

3 

Music  IV.* 

Philosophy  VIL* 

10 

Bible  II. 

11 

Music  V.'^ 

Political  Science  II 

.      3 

Music  III.* 

Economics  I. 

2 

Music  IV.* 

Music  L* 

Music  IL* 

Any  elective  may  be  withdrawn  for  any  term  in  which  it  has  not  been 
elected  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students  to  make  the  formation  of  a  class 
desirable. 

*  Gives  only  five  units  of  credit. 

f  Requires  two  hours  dail5% 


CONSPECTUS  OF  COURSES. 


n»    LITERARY  COURSE. 


FRESHMAN   YEAR. 


FALL   TERM. 

WINTER   TERM. 

SPRING   TERM. 

Latin  I. 

10 

Latin  II. 

10 

Latin  III. 

9 

French  I. 

2 

French  II. 

2 

French  III. 

2 

Mathematics  I. 

8 

Mathematics  II. 

8 

Mathematics  III. 
or  Biolog-y  IV. 

8 
flO 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


German  I. 

9 

German  II. 

10 

German  III. 

10 

Chemistry  I. 

t  2 

Physics  I. 

9 

Eng-lish  I. 

3 

Bible  I. 

8 

Biolog-y  IV.  t 

flO 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Eng-lish  II. 


8  I  Philosophy  I.  9  |  Philosophy  II. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 


Philosophy  V.  9  | 

Each  of  the  required  courses  presented  above  g-ives  ten  colleg-e  units 
of  credit.  A  weekly  exercise  in  English  (Course  X)  g-iving-  two  units  per 
term  is  also  required  except  during-  the  spring-  term  of  Senior  year. 

Sufficient  electives  are  to  be  taken  from  the  list  offered  upon  the  oppo- 
site page  to  make  with  the  required  courses  32  units  in  each  term  except 
the  spring  term  of  the  Senior  year  for  which  only  20  units  are  required. 

At  least  20  units  are  to  be  taken  from  the  groups  of  History  and 
Economics. 

The  Roman  numerals  following  any  course  give  its  number  in  the  suc- 
ceeding description,  and  the  Arabic  numerals  the  hour  of  the  class  exer- 
cise. 

f  Requires  two  hours  daily. 

X  If  not  taken  in  the  Freshman  year. 


CONSPECTUS  OF  C 

OURSES. 

JRSE. 

n.    LITERARY  COl 

• 

ELECTIVES. 

FALL   TERM. 

WINTER   TERM. 

SPRING  TERM. 

Latin  IV.                        11 

Latin  VI. 

2 

Latin  VIII. 

2 

Latin  V.                          11 

Latin  VII. 

2 

Latin  IX. 

2 

Latin  X.*                         3 

Greek  Xd. 

8 

Greek  Xc. 

8 

Latin  XI.*                       3 

English  III. 

8 

English  IX.* 

2 

Greek  Xa.                        8 

English  IV. 

'8 

Mathematics  III. 

8 

English  VII.*                 3 

English  V. 

11 

Mathematics  VI. 

10 

English  VIII.*               3 

English  VI. 

11 

Mathematics  XII* 

2 

Mathematics  VI.         f  2 

Mathematics  V. 

11 

Mathematics  XIII. 

*      2 

Mathematics  VII.*       11 

Mathematics  X.* 

2 

Biology  III. 

t  9 

Mathematics  VIII.*     11 

Mathematics  XL* 

2 

Chemistry  III. 

t  2 

Mathematics  IX.*        11 

Biology  II. 

tio 

Chemistry  VI.* 

t  2 

Biology  V.                     flO 

Biology  VII. 

til 

Physics  II. 

8 

Biology  VI.                   f  11 

Chemistry  II. 

t  2 

Geology. 

8 

Chemistry  IV.             f  2 

Mineralogy.* 

t  2 

Philosophy  III. 

8 

Chemistry  V.*             f  2 

Astronomy. 

10 

Philosophy  VIII, 

3 

Physics  III.                 flO 

Philosophy  IV. 

8 

History  II. 

2 

Philosophy  VI.*           10 

Political  Science  I. 

3 

Music  v.* 

Philosophy  VII.*         10 

Economics  II. 

2 

Music  VI.* 

Political  Science  II.      3 

History  I. 

3 

Economics  I.                    2 

Bible  IL 

11 

Music  I.* 

Music  III.* 

Music  IL* 

Music  IV.* 

Any  elective  may  be  withdrawn  for  any  \ 

term  in  which  it  has  not  been 

elected  by  a  sufi&cient  number  of  students  to  make  the  formation  of  a 

class 

desirable. 

*  Gives  only  five  units  of  credit. 

f  Requires  two  hour 

3  daily. 

CONSPECTUS  OF  COURSES. 


IIL    SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


FALL    TERM. 

WINTER    TERM. 

SPRING   TERM. 

Biolog-y  I. 

flO 

Biolog-y  II. 

tio 

Biology  III. 

t  9 

Chemistry  I. 

t  2 

Chemistry  II. 

t  2 

Chemistry  III. 

f  2 

Mathematics  I. 

8 

Mathematics  I. 

8 

Mathematics  III. 

8 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Biology  V. 
Bible  I. 


flO 
8 


Physics  I.  9 

Political  Science  I.         3 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Physics  II. 
Engflish  I. 


English  II. 


8  I  Philosophy  I.  9  |  Philosophy  II. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 


Philosophy  V.  9  | 

Each  of  the  required  courses  presented  above  gives  ten  college  units 
of  credit.  A  weekly  exercise  in  English  (Course  X)  giving  tw^o  units  per 
term  is  also  required  except  during  the  spring  term  of  Senior  year. 

Sufficient  electives  are  to  be  taken  from  the  list  offered  upon  the  oppo- 
site page  to  make  with  the  required  courses  32  units  in  each  term  except 
the  spring  term  of  the  Senior  year  for  which  only  20  units  are  required. 

Enough  courses  in  Science  and  Mathematics  are  to  be  elected  to  make 
with  the  required  courses  in  these  groups  not  less  than  150  units.  At  least 
10  units  are  to  be  taken  from  the  group  of  History  or  of  Economics. 

The  Roman  numerals  following  any  course  give  its  number  in  the  suc- 
ceeding description,  and  the  Arabic  numerals  the  hour  of  the  class  exer- 
cise. 

f  Requires  two  hours  daily. 


CONSPECTUS  OF  COURSES* 


III.    SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 


ELECTIVES. 


FALL   TERM. 

WINTER   TERM. 

SPRING   TERM. 

Latin  I 

10 

Latin  II. 

10 

Latin  III. 

9 

Latin  IV. 

11 

Latin  VI. 

2 

Latin  VIII. 

2 

Latin  V. 

11 

Latin  VII. 

2 

Latin  IX. 

2 

Latin  X.* 

3 

French  II. 

2 

French  III. 

2 

Latin  XI.* 

3 

German  II. 

10 

German  III. 

10 

French  I. 

2 

English  III. 

8 

English  IX.* 

2 

German  I. 

9 

English  IV. 

'8 

Mathematics  VI. 

10 

English  VII.* 

3 

English  V. 

11 

Mathematics  XII* 

2 

English  VIII.* 

3 

English  VI. 

11 

Mathematics  XIII.* 

2 

Mathematics  VI. 

f  2 

Mathematics  V. 

11 

Geology. 

8 

Mathematics  VII.* 

11 

Mathematics  X.* 

2 

Chemistry  VI.* 

t  2 

Mathematics  VIII.* 

11 

Mathematics  XI.* 

2 

Philosophy  III. 

8 

Mathematics  IX.* 

11 

Biology  VII. 

til 

Philosophy  VIII. 

3 

Biolog-y  VI. 

til 

Biology  VIII. 

t  8 

History  II. 

2 

Chemistry  IV. 

t2 

Biology  IX. 

til 

Music  v.* 

Chemistry  V.* 

t  2 

Mineralogy.* 

t  2 

Music  VI. » 

Physics  III. 

flO 

Astronomy. 

10 

Philosophy  VI.* 

10 

Philosophy  IV. 

8 

Philosophy  VII.* 

10 

Economics  II. 

2 

Political  Science  II 

3 

History  I. 

3 

Economics  I. 

2 

Bible  II. 

11 

Music  I.* 

Music  III.* 

Music  II.* 

Music  IV.* 

Any  elective  may  be  withdrawn  for  any  term  in  which  it  has  not  been 
elected  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students  to  make  the  formation  of  a  class 
desirable. 

*  Gives  only  five  units  of  credit. 

t  Requires  two  hours  daily. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


PHILOSOPHY. 

I.  Psychology  a.  Five  hours  in  the  winter  term.  Required  of 
all  Juniors. 

II.  Psychology  b.  Five  hours  in  the  spring  term,  and  also  re- 
quired of  all  Juniors. 

The  courses  in  Psychology  embrace  such  a  systematic  study  of  men- 
tal phenomena  as  to  prepare  the  student  for  an  intelligent  pursuit  of 
Philosophy  proper,  and  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  principles  of 
Ethics,  Logic,  and  Aesthetics.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  facts  of  the  sensibility,  and  to  the  phenomena  and 
laws  of  the  will.  The  first  course  is  based  on  Porter's  Elements  of 
Intellectual  Science,  with  James's  Psychology,  and  Dewey's  Psychol- 
ogy for  books  of  reference.  The  second  course  is  given  wholly  by  lec- 
tures. 

III.  History  of  Philosophy.  In  this  course  the  leading  systems 
of  philosophical  thought  are  studied  in  outline,  beginning  with  the 
Greek  philosophies,  and  their  historical  connections  and  dependencies 
are  carefully  indicated.  Critical  work  is  required  with  the  aim  of  dis- 
covering the  nature  and  limits  of  human  knowledge.  Weber's  History 
of  Philosophy  is  used  as  a  text-book.  Five  hours  in  the  spring  term. 
Elective. 

IV.  Theism,  and  the  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences.  In  this 
course  the  grounds  of  theistic  belief  are  studied,  and  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  principal  antitheistic  theories.  Attention  is  directed 
to  the  logic  of  Christian  evidences,  with  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the 
fact  that  the  acceptance  of  the  facts  of  the  Christian  system  are  proved 
by  the  same  laws  that  govern  the  mind  in  reaching  the  conclusions  in 
all  of  the  inductive  sciences.  Fisher's  The  Grounds  of  Theistic  and 
Christian  Belief,  Wright's  The  Logic  of  Christian  P>idences,  and 
Wright's  Scientific  Aspects  of  Christian  Evidence,  are  used  as  text- 
books and  books  of  reference.  Five  hours  during  the  winter  term. 
Elective. 
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V.  Ethics.  This  course  is  studied  under  two  divisions.  In  the 
first  the  philosophical  g-rounds  are  discussed,  and  the  various  systems 
are  compared  and  criticised.  In  the  second  division  the  principles 
established  in  the  first  are  applied  to  the  specific  problems  of  govern- 
ment, rights,  and  duties.  Fairchild's  Moral  Science  is  used  as  a  text- 
book.    Fall  term.     Five  hours. 

VI.  Logic.  In  this  course  not  only  are  the  forms  of  reasoning  ex- 
pounded, but  the  laws  are  so  explained  as  to  teach  the  pupil  the  princi- 
ples and  methods  of  sound  thinking.  The  close  relation  of  this  branch 
to  Rhetoric  is  kept  constantly  in  mind,  and  the  student  is  guided  to  an 
effective  command  of  his  powers  as  a  writer  and  speaker.  Minto's 
Logic  Inductive  and  Deductive  is  used  as  a  text-book.  Three  hours 
during  the  fall  term.     Elective. 

VII.  Aesthetics.  The  course  in  Aesthetics  considers  art  as  an 
expression  of  feeling,  the  formal  conditions  of  art  expression,  art  as 
the  expression  of  beauty,  and  a  particular  study  of  the  arts  of  form. 
Brown's  The  Fine  Arts  is  used  as  the  leading  text-book.  Two  hours 
during  the  fall  term.     Elective. 

VIII.  Pedagogy.  In  the  courses  in  Psychology  frequent  reference 
is  made  in  a  practical  way  to  pedagogical  principles  as  the  different 
phenomena  under  consideration  suggest  them;  but  in  the  special  course 
the  topics  are  selected  and  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  equip- 
ment of  teachers  for  their  work  in  the  school  room.  The  teacher,  the 
school,  discipline,  examining,  the  school  building  and  the  care  of  it,  the 
method  of  teaching  the  various  studies,  the  correlation  of  studies,  and 
similar  subjects  of  everyday  importance  to  the  teacher  in  his  work  are 
studied  in  detail.  The  instruction  is  based  upon  Fitch's  lectures  on 
teaching.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  on  The  Correlation  of 
Elementary  Branches,  Safford's  Mathematical  Teaching,  Quick's  Edu- 
cational Reformers,  and  Redway's  Manual  of  Teaching  Geography. 
Five  hours  during  the  spring  term. 

BIBLE. 

I.  New  Testament  a.  A  study  of  the  teachings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament on  the  great  themes  of  revelation.  Steven's  The  Theology 
of  the  New  Testament  is  used  as  a  text-book.  Five  hours  in  the  fall 
term. 

II.  New  Testament  b.  In  this  course  instruction  is  given  con- 
cerning the  origin  and  history  of  the  New  Testament  writings.  The 
books  are  studied  chiefly  as  distinct  wholes,  and  then  attention  is  given 
to  the  process  by  which  they  are  gathered  into  one  collection.  The  his- 
tory of  the  times  is  also  brought  under  review.  Five  hours.  Winter 
term.     Elective. 
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POLITICAL    SCIENCE    AND    ECONOMICS. 

I.  Constitutional  Law.  The  class  is  made  familiar  with  the 
principles  of  g"overnment  by  a  comparative  study  in  detail  of  the  typical 
forms  now  existing-.  Burg^ess'  Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law 
is  used  as  a  text-book.     Five  hours  in  the  winter  term. 

II.  Elementary  Law.  The  elementary  principles  and  doctrines 
of  law  are  studied  in  their  logical  and  practical  connections  with  each 
other,  affording-  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  scope  of  the  science, 
and  preparing  him  for  a  mastery  of  the  details  in  subsequent  investiga- 
tions. Robinson's  Elementary  Law  is  used  as  text-book.  Five  hours 
in  the  fall  term.     Elective. 

III.  Economics  a.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  put  the  student  in 
possession  of  the  elementary  and  most  firmly  established  principles  of 
the  science  of  Political  Economy,  and  to  prepare  him  for  independent 
investigations  in  regard  to  all  industrial  questions.  Walker's  Political 
Economy  is  used  as  a  text-book,  with  Mill,  Jevons,  and  other  authors 
for  reference.     Five  hours  in  the  fall  term.     Elective. 

IV.  Economics  d.  Intended  to  give  the  student  a  wider  knowl- 
edge of  economic  laws  than  was  possible  in  course  *'a."  Five  hours  in 
the  winter  term.     Elective. 

HISTORY. 

I.  English  History.  The  text-book  in  this  course  is  Green's 
Shorter  History  of  the  English  People.  The  work  is  supplemented  by 
lectures.     Five  hours  in  the  winter  term.     Elective. 

II.  United  States  History.  Lectures  and  topical  reports  on  re- 
quired reading.  McLaughlin's  Epochs  of  American  History  serves  as 
a  basis  for  the  work.      [Given  in  fall  term  1900.]   Spring  term.   Elective. 

MATHEMATICS. 

I.  Algebra.  Functions  and  limits,  derivatives,  series,  logarithms, 
permutations  and  combinations,  probabilities,  theory  of  equations. 
(Taylor's  College  Algebra,  Second  Part.)  Required  of  Freshmen  in 
all  courses.     Fall  term. 

II.  Tkigonometky.  An  elementary  course  with  applications. 
Plane  and  Spherical.  (Wells.  )  Required  of  Freshmen  in  all  courses. 
Winter  term. 

III.  Analytic  (tEOMictky.  Plane,  with  some  attention  to 
Higher  Plane  Curves.  (Hardy.)  Required  of  Freshmen  in  the  Scien- 
tific Course.     Spring  term. 

IV.  Calculus.  An  elementary  course  in  DifTerential  and  Integral 
Calculus,  with  geometrical  and  physical  applications.  (Taylor.)  Win- 
ter term. 
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V.  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  the  preceding  course  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  curve  tracing-  and  processes  of  reduction.  Spring-  term. 

VI.  Surveying.  Field  practice  with  compass,  level  and  transit,  fol- 
lowed by  plotting  and  calculation  of  field  work.  (Hodgman.)    Fall  term. 

Each  of  the  following  courses  will  ordinarily  be  offered  only  in 
alternate  years  : 

VII.  Descriptive  Geometry.  A  brief  course.  Problems  relat- 
ing to  points,  lines,  planes,  solids  and  surf  aces  of  revolution.  (Faunce.) 
Fall  term. 

VIII.  Determinants.     (Weld.)     Fall  term. 

IX.  Projective  Geometry.  (Reye,  Holgate's  translation.)  Fall 
term. 

X.  Analytic  Mechanics.  A  recitation  course  with  numerous 
examples.     (Bowser.)     Winter  term. 

XI.  Differential  Equations.  (Page's  Ordinary  Differential 
Equations.)     Winter  term. 

XII.  Quaternions.  Vector  analysis,  straight  line  and  plane, 
conies.     (Kelland  &  Tait. )     Spring  term. 

XIII.  Theory  of  Functions.  (Durege,  Fischer  &  Schwatt's 
translation.)     Spring  term. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Descriptive  Astronomy.  An  elementary  course  presenting  the 
fundamental  facts  and  methods  of  astronomy.  Requires  no  mathematics 
beyond  elementary  trigonometry.  (Young's  General  Astronomy.)  Win- 
ter term. 

BIOLOGY. 

I.  Invertebrate  Zoology.  In  this  course  typical  forms  of  inver- 
tebrates are  dissected,  notes  taken,  and  sketches  made  of  the  results  of 
the  work.  Such  forms  are  used  as  the  star-fish,  earth-worm,  cray-fish, 
mussel,  etc.  An  attempt  is  made  in  this  term  to  familiarize  students 
with  the  laboratory  methods,  and  thus  furnish  a  foundation  for  the  fur- 
ther work  in  the  department  of  biology.  A  course  of  lectures  is  given 
on  the  classification  of  animals.  Two  hours  daily  in  the  fall  term  of 
Freshman  year. 

II.  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  The  work  of  this  course  is  based 
upon  a  detailed  dissection  of  the  cat.  Other  material  is  brought  in  to 
illustrate  the  anatomy  of  the  special  organs,  but  nearly  the  whole  time 
is  occupied  with  the  work  upon  the  cat.  This  is  intended  to  be  a 
thorough  introduction  to  the  comparative  anatomy  of  vertebrates.  A 
course  of  lectures  is  given  on  comparative  anatomy.  Two  hours  daily 
in  the  winter  term.  This  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  course 
I  or  course  IV. 
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III.  Botany.  Work  of  this  course  is  based  upon  the  manual 
issued  by  Arthur,  Barnes  and  Coulter.  The  time  is  larg-ely  occupied  in 
a  careful  study  of  cryptog-amus  plants.  In  addition  to  the  technical 
knowledge  of  botany  which  is  obtained  by  this  term's  work,  it  is  in- 
tended also  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  microscopical  technique.  A 
course  of  lectures  is  given  upon  the  physiology  of  plants.  Two  hours 
daily  in  the  spring  term.  This  is  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
courses  I  and  II. 

IV.  Biology.  This  course  is  required  of  all  students  in  the  clas- 
sical and  literary  courses,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  students  who 
have  no  taste  for  the  study  of  biology,  and  yet  wish  to  attain  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  science.  Typical  animals  and  plants  are  examined 
in  the  laboratory  in  a  somewhat  rapid  manner.  The  course  is  super- 
ficial as  compared  with  the  work  done  in  the  regular  science  course. 
Two  hours  daily  in  the  spring  term. 

V.  Histology.  The  work  in  this  course  is  based  on  Schafer's 
"Essentials  of  Histology,"  and  it  is  intended  in  the  course  of  the  work 
that  the  student  should  gain  a  good  general  knowledge  of  animal  his- 
tology. Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  acquisition  of  technical  skill 
in  preparing  tissues,  and  in  making  microscopical  preparations.  Free 
use  is  made  of  a  large  collection  of  slides  in  the  laboratory,  but  the 
students  are  required,  so  far  as  time  will  permit,  to  prepare  for  them- 
selves the  slides  which  they  study.  Two  hours  daily  in  the  fall  term. 
This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have  had  courses  I,  II,  and  III. 

VI.  Embryology.  This  is  a  careful  study  of  the  early  stages  of 
the  embryology  of  the  chick;  other  animals  are  used  to  some  extent  for 
comparison.  Students  make  most  of  their  own  preparations  and  work 
out  the  subject  with  the  constant  use  of  such  books  as  Minot's  "Human 
Embryology,"  and  Hert wig's  "Embryology  of  Vertebrates."  Two 
hours  daily  in  the  fall  term.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  courses 
I,  II,  III,  and  V. 

VII.  Bacteriology.  In  this  course  the  student  is  carefully  in- 
structed in  the  ordinary  methods  of  bacteriological  research,  including 
the  preparation  of  culture  media,  isolation  of  bacteria,  and  the  prepar- 
ation of  pure  cultures;  this  work  occupies  about  one-half  of  the  time  of 
the  course.  In  the  latter  half  some  special  problem  is  assigned  for 
work,  upon  which  the  student  is  expected  to  make  a  careful  report. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  these  subjects  have  been  connected 
with  the  bacteriological  analysis  of  water.  This  course  is  especially 
adapted  to  students  who  expect  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine,  and  it 
is  recommended  th.it  no  student  should  elect  it  who  does  not  have  a  large 
amount  of  time  to  spend  ujwn  it.  Daily  during  the  winter  term.  It  is 
open  to  those  students  who  have  taken  courses  I,  II,  III,  and  V. 
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VIII.  Physiology.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  expect- 
ing to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine,  and  the  work  in  physiolog-y  is 
especially  adapted  to  count  upon  a  medical  course.  This  will  be  offered 
in  the  winter  terms  of  alternate  years.  It  will  be  offered  in  the  winter 
terms  of  1902  and  1904. 

IX.  Osteology.  This  also  is  a  course  intended  especially  for 
students  who  wish  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine,  and  will  be  taken 
up  in  such  way  as  to  be  accredited  against  similar  work  in  the  medical 
schools.  This  will  be  offered  in  the  winter  terms  of  alternate  years, 
being  offered  first  in  the  winter  of  1903. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  full  course  in  biology, 
as  outlined  above,  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  ideal  course  recom- 
mended by  the  faculty  of  Rush  Medical  school,  for  students  intending 
to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine.  It  should  be  noticed  also  that  these 
studies  may  be  accredited  as  against  the  studies  of  medical  schools, 
thus  enabling  students  who  intend  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine,  to 
get  a  credit  of  between  one  and  two  years  upon  the  medical  course. 

GEOLOGY. 

A  single  term's  work  is  offered  in  geology  in  the  spring  term.  The 
work  is  largely  based  upon  a  text-book  with  daily  recitations.  The 
text-book  in  use  at  present  is  Scott's  Introduction  to  Geology. 

CHEMISTRY. 

I.  General  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  prac- 
tice. This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  elements  of  theoretical  chem- 
istry and  of  the  non-metallic  elements  and  their  compounds.  The  lab- 
oratory work  comprises  a  series  of  experiments  illustrating  the  princi- 
ples of  stochiometry,  the  laws  of  chemical  action  and  the  preparation 
of  such  elements  and  typical  compounds  as  will  serve  best  to  show  the 
relation  between  facts  and  general  principles.  Remsen's  Inorganic 
Chemistry. 

II.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Pre-requisite  I.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions and  laboratory  practice.  A  study  is  made  of  the  metallic  elements 
and  their  compounds,  including  the  metallurgy  of  the  common  ores.  In 
the  laboratory  the  reactions  of  the  acids  and  bases  are  first  studied, 
followed  by  their  systematic  separation  and  detection  in  unknown  com- 
binations.     Leavenworth's  Outlines. 

III.  Qualitative  Analysis,  advanced.  Pre-requisite  I  and  II. 
Laboratory  practice.  Analyses  are  made  of  a  large  number  of  alloys, 
ores,  and  commercial  products.  This  course  includes  the  elements  of 
blowpipe  analj'sis. 
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IV.  Quantitative  Analysis,  inorg-anic.  Pre-requisite  I-III. 
Mostly  laboratory  practice.  This  course  is  devoted  to  the  g-eneral  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  volumetric  and  g-ravimetric  methods  of  analysis. 
Cairns'  Quantitative  Analysis  and  other  texts. 

V.  Organic  Chemistry,  elements.  Pre-requisite  I-III.  Lectures, 
recitations  and  laboratory  practice.  Intended  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  Instruction  is  given  on  such  classes 
of  compounds  as  the  hydrocarbons,  alcohols,  ethers,  org-anic  acids,  fats, 
carbohydrates,  etc.  Remsen's  Organic  Chemistry.  The  laboratory 
practice  covers  the  preparation  of  such  substances  as  are  included  in 
Orndorf's  Manual. 

VI.  Medical  Chemistry.  Pre-requisite  I-III.  Recitations  and 
laboratory  practice,  a.  Urinalysis.  Chemical  and  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  the  normal  and  abnormal  constituents  of  the  urine.  Long's 
Urinalj'sis.  b.  Toxicology.  Devoted  to  the  detection  and  estimation  of 
the  organic  and  inorganic  poisons. 

PHYSICS. 

I.  General  Physics.  Recitations  and  illustrated  lectures.  The 
topics  for  this  course  are  kinematics,  dynamics,  sound  and  heat. 

II.  General  Physics.  Course  I,  continued.  Pre-requisite  I. 
Recitations  and  illustrated  lectures.  Subjects  discussed  are  light, 
electricity  and  magnetism. 

III.  Physical  Measurements.  Pre-requisite  I  and  II.  Labor- 
atory practice  and  informal  discussions.  Devoted  to  quantitative  meas- 
urements in  physics  and  is  pursued  with  reference  to  the  work  in  courses 
I  and  II.     Sabine's  Manual. 

GREEK. 

I.  Lysias'  Orations.  Reading  of  eight  orations  accompanied  by 
a  careful  review  of  the  Attic  inflections  and  syntax.  Greek  composi- 
tion.    Fall  term.     Freshman  year. 

I.  a.  As  a  background  for  the  study  of  the  language  and  litera- 
ture, a  course  of  lectures  will  be  given  during  the  Freshman  year  on 
such  topics  as  the  land  and  people  of  Greece,  the  Mycenaean  age,  the 
city  of  Athens,  the  acropolis.  The  lectures  will  be  fully  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  and  photographs,  and  in  this  connection  the  class  will 
read  a  standard  history  of  Greece  (Botsford). 

II.  Homer.  Reading  from  the  Odyssey.  Study  of  Homeric  poetry 
and  of  Homeric  life.     Winter  term.      Freshman  year. 

III.  Plato.  The  class  will  read  the  Apology  and  Crito  and 
Hclections  dealing  with  the  life  of  S(;cratcs.  (i reck  Composition.  Spring 
term.     Freshman  year. 
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IV.  Herodotus  and  .  Thucydides.  A  literary  and  historical 
study.  The  authors  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  literary  style  and 
historical  method.  A  general  study  of  the  history  of  Athens  from  the 
time  of  the  Persian,  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  special  study  of 
certain  events.     Fall  term.     Elective. 

V.  Aristophanes.  Several  plays  will  be  read.  Development  of 
Attic  Comedy.  Life  in  Athens  during-  the  last  half  of  the  fifth  century. 
Winter  term.     Elective. 

VI.  Demosthenes.  On  the  Crown.  Study  of  the  larger  problems 
of  the  period.     Spring  term.     Elective. 

VII.  The  Drama.  The  reading  of  representative  dramas.  A  com- 
parative study  of  the  art  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides. 
Scenic  antiquities.     Fall  term.     Elective. 

VIII.  Attic  Orators.  Selections  from  the  orators  preceding 
Demosthenes.  The  development  of  Attic  oratory.  Athenian  legal  an- 
tiquities.    Winter  term.     Elective. 

IX.  Plato  and  the  Poets.  A  study  of  Greek  religious  thought 
with  a  special  study  of  Plato  as  its  culmination.  The  class  will  study 
in  detail  the  religious  ideas  of  those  portions  of  the  Homeric  poems  and 
of  the  dramatists  with  which  they  are  already  familiar  and  will  read 
selections  from  Plato,  chiefly  from  the  Republic.  Informal  lectures  and 
discussions  throughout  the  term.     Spring  term.     Elective. 

X.  Elementary  Course.  Designed  for  students  who  have  not 
taken  Greek  but  find,  late  in  their  course,  that  at  least  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  language  is  important  for  their  future  work.  No  credit 
will  be  given  for  less  than  the  full  year. 

XI.  New  Testament  Greek.  Two  hours  per  week  in  fall  term. 
Elective. 

XII.  Greek  Art.     See  Classical  Archaeology  course  II. 

CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND   ANTIQUITIES. 

The  following  courses  are  intended  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
Classical  department.  They  are  well  illustrated  by  the  use  of  stereop- 
ticon  and  photographs. 

I.  General  antiquities  of  Greece.  See  Greek  department,  course 
I  a. 

II.  An  outline  course  in  the  history  of  Greek  art.  The  primary 
object  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  important 
remains  of  ancient  art.     Spring  term. 

III.  Rome.  This  course  traces  the  growth  of  the  ancient  city 
from  its  foundation  to  the  fourth  century,  and  treats  in  detail  of  the 
following  portions:  Roman  Forum;  Capitoline,  Palatine,  and  Aven- 
tine  Hills;    Fora  of  the    Empire;    Buildings  of  the  Campus  Martius; 
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Triumphal  Arches;    Thermae;    Tombs;    and  other  building's  and  mon- 
uments of  the  Ancient  City. 

IV.  Roman  Private  Life.  Lectures  are  given  on  the  following- 
subjects  :  The  Roman  name;  the  organization  of  the  family;  marriage 
and  divorce;  children — their  nature,  amusements  and  education;  slaves, 
freedmen,  clients,  and  hospites;  houses — their  construction,  decoration, 
furnishing-;  dress;  daily  and  social  life;  theatre,  circus,  amphitheatre, 
and  public  baths;  writing,  manuscripts,  and  libraries;  travel;  arts 
and  industries;    religion;    death  and  burial. 

LATIN. 

I.  LiVY.  Books  I  and  II;  or  XXI  and  XXII.  Prose  composition. 
Especial  attention  is  given  to  syntax  and  to  a  study  of  the  subjunctive 
mood.  Prose  work,  based  upon  the  text,  continues  for  about  half  the 
term.  Books  XXI  and  XXII  will  be  read  in  1901.  Fall  term.  Fresh- 
man year. 

I  a.  Topography  of  Ancient  Rome.  ( See  Classical  Archaeol- 
ogy III.)  This  course  accompanies  course  I  when  books  I  and  II  of 
Livy  are  read.     One  hour.     Fall  term.     (Omitted  in  1901.) 

\b.  Roman  Private  Life.  (See  Classical  Archaeology  IV.) 
This  course  accompanies  I  when  books  XXI  and  XXII  of  Livy  are  read. 
One  hour.     Fall  term. 

II.  Tacitus.  Germania,  and  Agricola;  or  Agricola  and  Selections 
from  the  Annals.     Winter  term.     Freshman  year. 

III.  Horace.  Odes  and  Epodes.  Studies  in  the  Neighborhood  of 
Rome.     Spring  term.     Freshman  year. 

IV.  Cicero.  DeOfficiis.  Discussions  upon  the  teachings  of 
Cicero.      (Omitted  in  1901.)     Fall  term.     Elective. 

V.  Cicero.  Tusculan  Disputations.  Selections.  Discussions. 
Fall  term.     Elective. 

VI.  Latin  Satire.  Selections  from  Juvenal,  Horace,  and  Per- 
sius.     Winter  term.     Elective. 

VII.  Roman  Oratory.  Cicero  (Brutus),  Quintilian  (X  and  XII), 
Tacitus  (Dialogus).     (Omitted  1902. )     Winter  term.     Elective. 

VIII.  Latin  Comedy.  Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence. 
Rapid  reading  course.     Spring  term.     Elective. 

IX.  Latin  Literature.  The  work  of  the  term  includes  (1)  the 
translation  of  many  selections  from  the  works  of  the  chief  authors  from 
Plautus  to  Gellius,  with  especial  attention  to  inscriptions  and  fragments 
of  old  Latin;  (2)  the  mastery  of  the  Primer  of  Latin  Literature; 
(3)  the  preparation  of  a  paper  ujKjn  some  topic  connected  with  the  work. 
The  Primer  will  be  supplemented  by  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  His- 
tory of  Roman  Literature.  Texts,  Smith's  Latin  Selections;  Wilkin's 
Primer,      (Omitted  in  1902. )      Spring  term.     Elective. 
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X.  Roman  Correspondence.  Selected  letters  of  Cicero,  Pliny, 
and  Marcus  Aurelius.     Two  hours.     Fall  term.     Elective. 

XI.  Catullus  AND  Latin  Hymns.  Selections.  (Omitted  in  1901.) 
Two  hours.     Fall  term.     Elective. 

FRENCH. 

I.  Nineteenth  Century  Authors,  three  hours  per  week;  scientif- 
ic French,  one  hour;  composition,  one  hour.  Required  in  Freshman 
year,  Literary  course.     Fall  term. 

II.  Nineteenth  Century  Authors,  continued.  Required  in 
Freshman  year,  Literary  course.     Winter  term. 

III.  Seventeenth  Century  Authors;  one  or  two  works  each 
from  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  four  hours  per  week;  composition  and 
review  of  grammar,  one  hour;  assigned  reading  to  supplement  the  class 
work.     Required  in  Freshman  year.  Literary  course.     Spring  term. 

GERMAN. 

I.  Drama.  (Freitag,  Lessing,  etc.);  or  advanced  prose  reading, 
four  hours  per  week;  prose  composition,  one  hour.  Required  in  Sopho- 
more year.  Literary  course.     Fall  term. 

II.  Schiller.  Four  hours  per  week,  composition  one  hour.  Re- 
quired in  Sophomore  year.  Literary  course.     Winter  term. 

III.  Goethe.  Four  hours  per  week,  composition  and  review  of 
grammar  one  hour.  Required  in  Sophomore  year,  Literary  course. 
Spring  term. 

Note. — Clubs  are  formed  in  both  French  and  German,  which  meet 
for  an  hour  in  the  evening  on  alternate  weeks,  for  additional  practice  in 
conversation  and  reading. 

ENGLISH. 

I.  Rhetoric.  Principles  of  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric 
with  work  in  criticism  and  essay  writing.  Text,  Genung's  The  Work- 
ing Principles  of  Rhetoric.     Spring  term.    Sophomore  year.  Required. 

II.  English  Literature.  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  are  studied 
for  their  literary  qualities  and  for  their  relation  to  the  development  of 
the  English  Language,  with  a  brief  survey  of  the  literature  of  the  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Fall  term.  Junior  year. 
Required. 

III.  Elizabethan  Literature.  The  literary  development  and 
character  of  the  Elizabethan  Period  as  shown  more  especially  in  the 
works  of  a  few  great  writers.  Reference  text,  Saintsbury's  History  of 
Elizabethan  Literature.     Winter  term.     Elective. 

IV.  Shakespeare.  A  critical  and  appreciative  study  of  Shake- 
spearian Tragedy,  with  lectures  upon  Shakespeare's  dramatic  art. 
Winter  term.     Elective. 
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V.  American  Literature.  The  rise,  development,  and  character 
of  American  Literature,  with  daily  reading's  from  representative 
authors.  Reference  text,  Wendell's  Literary  History  of  America.  Win- 
ter term.     Elective. 

Note. — Only  one  of  courses  III,  IV,  and  V  will  be  given  in  anyone 
year. 

VI.  Old  English.  A  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  with  special  refer- 
ence to  its  relation  to  the  history  of  the  English  Language.  Texts, 
Bright's  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,  and  Emerson's  History  of  the  English 
Language.     Winter  term.     Elective. 

VII.  Milton.  A  critical  and  appreciative  study  of  Paradise 
Lost,  with  written  reports  upon  his  other  poems.  Offered  only  in  alter- 
nate years,  alternating  with  course  VII.  Fall  term.  Two  hours  a 
week.     Elective. 

VIII.  Browning.  A  critical  and  appreciative  reading  of  Robert 
Browning's  Poetry  with  essays.  Offered  only  in  alternate  years,  alterr 
nating  with  Course  VII.     Fall  term,  two  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

IX.  Elocution.  Theory  and  art  of  reading  and  speaking-,  with 
lectures  upon  voice  and  gesture.  Practice  in  reading  and  declaiming. 
Spring  term.     Two  hours  a  week.     Elective. 

X.  English.  This  course  consists  of  a  practical  study  of  the 
principles  of  English  composition,  English  style,  and  English  oratory, 
aided  by  such  texts  as  Wendell's  English  Composition,  Spencer's  Phil- 
osophy of  Style,  and  Lewes'  Principles  of  Success  in  Literature,  and 
by  lectures  upon  various  topics  in  rhetoric,  literature,  and  oratory.  The 
lecture  courses  for  1899-1900  were  upon  Elocution,  Oratory,  and  Debate; 
for  1900-1901,  upon  American  Literature;  and  for  1901-1902  are  to  be 
upon  the  literature  of  the  Victorian  Era.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is 
to  give  every  student  a  clear  and  definite  knowledge  of  the  principles 
of  expression  in  writing  and  speaking  with  some  degree  of  skill  in  their 
use,  and  to  broaden  his  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  literature.  An 
essay,  and  an  oration  or  debate  are  required  of  each  student  every  term. 
Once  a  week  throughout  the  four  years.     Required  of  all  students. 
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LOCATION. 

Ripon  is  justly  considered  one  of  the  most  attractive  residence  cities 
in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  located  on  a  gravelly  soil  at  such  an 
elevation  as  to  have  almost  perfect  drainag-e.  The  result  is  that  the 
city  has  a  remarkable  record  for  healthfulness.  Diseases  connected 
with  poor  drainag-e  are  entirely  unknown.  Typhoid  fever  is  not  known 
to  originate  within  the  city.  The  water  supply  is  exceptionally  pure, 
and  the  city  is  supplied  with  an  admirable  system  of  sewers.  It  is 
easily  reached  from  any  part  of  the  state  by  way  of  either  the  Chicago 
&  North-Western  or  the  Chicag-o,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railways. 

The  college  campus  is  in  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  city  and  its 
buildings  command  extensive  and  beautiful  views  of  the  surrounding 
country. 

BUILDINGS. 

In  East  College  are  located  the  chapel,  the  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Ecolian  Hall,  and  the  President's  and  Treasurer's  ofifices.  In  the  Mid- 
dle Building  is  placed  the  Library.  In  this  building  also  are  located 
the  rooms  for  the  young  men  of  the  College  department.  The  upper 
stories  of  West  College  are  used  for  dormitories  for  the  young  men  of 
the  Preparatory  department,  while  the  first  story  is  devoted  to  recita- 
tion halls.  In  the  basement  is  a  gymnasium,  supplied  with  the  usual 
conveniences  in  the  form  of  lockers,  bath-rooms,  etc.  In  a  separate 
building  are  located  the  class  rooms  of  the  department  of  Mathematics 
and  the  offices  of  the  Registrar  and  Secretary  of  the  Faculty. 

Bartlett  Cottage,  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Sumner  Bartlett  of 
Oshkosh,  furnishes  an  admirable  home  for  the  young  ladies  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  rooms  are  large,  pleasant,  and  sunny,  and  the  building 
is  supplied  with  all  modern  conveniences  in  the  shape  of  steam  heat, 
bath-rooms,  etc.  Dawes  Cottage,  named  in  honor  of  the  Hon.  William 
Dawes  of  Milwaukee,  is  situated  just  off  the  college  campus,  and  is  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  women  students  who  desire  to  board  themselves. 
It  will  accommodate  fourteen  students. 
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Ingram  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  O.  H.  Ingram,  Esq.,  of  Eau  Claire, 
is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  scientific  departments  of  the  college.  It  is 
a  large  building — 73x121  feet— having  three  stories  and  a  commodious 
basement  and  is  admirably  adapted,  in  every  w^ay,  for  the  uses  for 
which  it  w^as  designed.  It  is  a  building  of  the  classical  style  of  archi- 
tecture, somewhat  plain,  but  in  entirely  good  taste  and  fitted  with  all 
appliances  essential  for  the  teaching  of  sciences.  The  first  story  and  a 
part  of  the  basement  are  utilized  for  the  department  of  Biology.  In  the 
second  story  is  located  the  department  of  Physics  and  the  third  story 
contains  the  department  of  Chemistry.  The  laboratories  are  large,  well 
lighted,  and  supplied  with  all  necessary  conveniences  in  the  way  of  gas, 
water,  etc.  Each  department  has  a  large  and  conveniently  arranged 
lecture  room.  There  is  also  a  room  upon  each  story  for  the  storage  and 
display  of  museum  preparations.  The  zoological  collections  are  upon 
the  first  story,  the  botanical  and  geological  upon  the  second,  and  the 
mineralogical  upon  the  third  story.  Ample  storage  rooms  are  supplied 
in  the  basement  and  in  the  attic  and  for  the  convenience  of  carrying  ma- 
terial to  the  different  stories  of  the  building,  a  freight  elevator  runs 
from  the  basement  to  the  attic. 

LIBRARY. 

The  main  library  occupies  the  entire  western  half  of  the  first  floor 
of  Middle  College.  The  collection  consists  of  nearly  eleven  thousand 
catalogued  volumes  and  several  thousand  works  of  a  miscellaneous 
character. 

The  libraries  for  the  departments  of  biology,  physics  and  chemistry 
are  located  in  Ingram  Hall,  and  those  for  Greek,  Latin  and  economics 
are  installed  in  the  rooms  occupied  by  these  departments. 

The  library  is  catalogued  both  by  authors  and  subjects  according 
to  the  latest  approved  system.  It  is  well  supplied  with  works  of  refer- 
ence and  has  nearly  complete  bound  sets  of  the  standard  magazines. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  library,  tables 
are  provided  for  consultation  and  investigation,  and  the  students  have 
free  access  to  the  alcoves. 

Through  the  generosity  of  a  number  of  graduates  of  the  college  and 
of  friends,  there  has  recently  been  expended  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  which  has  greatly  enriched  the  library  in  material  directly 
available  for  use  in  the  several  departments.  Books  may  be  drawn 
each  week  day  under  suitable  regulations.  Students  also  are  privi- 
leged to  draw  books  from  the  public  library  of  the  city. 

The  reading  room  is  well  supplied  with  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers in  English,  German  and  Welsh,  as  well  as  with  the  leading 
periodicals.     It  is  open  daily  from  7  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 
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LABORATORIES. 


THE  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORIES. 

The  equipment  of  the  Biolog-ical  Laboratories  is  quite  complete  and 
additions  are  made  from  time  to  time  as  need  arises.  The  laboratories 
are  convenient,  thoroug-hly  lighted  rooms,  and  so  large  that  a  table  can 
be  assigned  to  each  student  for  his  exclusive  use  through  the  entire 
term.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  student  to  accomplish  much  more 
than  would  be  the  case  if  successive  divisions  of  the  class  had  to  use 
the  same  tables.  The  equipm.ent  in  the  w^ay  of  apparatus  is  ample; 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  microscopes,  cameras,  etc.,  of  the  best 
German  and  American  makes,  and  all  necessary  glassw^are  is  present 
for  the  various  courses.  The  bacteriological  laboratory  is  supplied 
with  the  various  sterilizers,  incubators,  etc.,  which  are  necessary  for 
that  work.  On  the  same  floor  with  the  laboratories,  and  conveniently 
reached,  is  a  library  room,  in  which  is  kept  the  working  library  of  the 
department.  This  is  a  carefully  selected  list  of  books,  to  which  addi- 
tions are  being  made  constantly,  and  supplies  the  students  with  all 
needed  literature.  In  addition  to  the  tanks  in  the  laboratories  for  living 
animals  and  plants  which  are  under  observation,  there  is,  in  the  base- 
ment, a  Vivarium,  in  which  are  kept  such  animals  as  are  necessary  for 
laboratory  uses.  In  connection  with  the  Vivarium  is  an  Injection 
Room,  where  the  material  for  laboratory  use  is  prepared.  In  the  base- 
ment also  are  located  the  storage  rooms  of  the  department. 

THE  CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES. 

The  department  of  Chemistry  occupies  the  third  floor  of  Ingram 
Hall.  The  lecture  room  seats  about  fifty  and  has  the  customary  appli- 
ances. The  general  laboratory  is  equipped  with  thirty-five  desks  that 
are  supplied  with  lockers,  gas  and  water.  The  qualitative  laboratory 
is  similarly  provided  for  and  accommodates  twenty  students.  The 
quantitative  laboratory  has  desk  room  for  sixteen,  and  adjoining  this 
is  a  large  balance  room.  All  laboratories  are  supplied  with  hoods.  In 
addition  to  these  the  department  has  a  laboratory  for  the  professor  in 
charge,  a  private  laboratory,  preparation  and  storage  rooms  and  a  lib- 
rary room.  An  assaying  room  is  arranged  for  in  the  basement.  The 
department  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  all  the  courses  offered. 

THE  PHYSICAL  LABORATORIES. 

The  department  of  Physics  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  second 
floor  of  Ingram  Hall  and  a  portion  of  the  basement.  A  spacious  lab- 
oratory for  work  in  general  physics,   lecture  room,   photometric  room, 
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two  laboratories  for  advanced  work,  preparation  room,  balance  and  dark 
rooms,  a  private  laboratory  and  library  occupy  the  second  floor.  In 
the  basement  a  large  room  is  reserved  for  work  in  electricity  which  is 
provided  with  piers  of  masonry.  A  forty  foot  suspension  shaft  is  ar- 
ranged for  pendulum  observations.  All  laboratories  are  supplied  with 
hoods,  sinks,  water  and  gas.  Ample  facilities  are  offered  for  work  in 
several  branches  of  pure  physics. 

The  electrical  apparatus  of  the  physical  laboratory  includes  a  large 
Storage  Battery,  a  Wheatstone  Wire  Bridge,  a  Rheostat,  a  Coloumb 
Torsion  Balance,  Astatic  and  Tangent  Galvanometers,  a  Magnetometer, 
a  Voltmeter,  an  Electric  Motor  and  a  Dynamo,  together  with  apparatus 
illustrating  the  laws  of  Electro-Dynamics  and  Electro-Magnetism. 
Students  have  access  to  a  good  department  library. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  college  gymnasium,  equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus, 
offers  ample  opportunity  for  phj'sical  training  during  the  winter  months. 

All  young  men  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  are  required 
to  take  regular  exercise  during  the  winter  term. 

Regular  work  is  required  of  the  young  women  of  the  Freshman 
and  Sophomore  classes,  one  hour,  three  days  of  the  week,  from  Novem- 
ber 1,  to  end  of  winter  term. 

The  work  for  young  women  aims  to  develope  healthful  bodies  by  sci- 
entific methods  that  are  simple,  direct,  and  safe.  Each  young-  woman 
upon  entering  the  gymnasium  is  given  a  careful  physical  examination 
and  advised  in  regard  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  exercise  she  most 
needs.  The  exercises  taught  are  taken  from  the  Sargent,  Ling.  Delsarte, 
and  Emerson  systems,  with  and  without  apparatus.  A  system  of  exer- 
cises especially  adapted  to  public  schools,  without  apparatus,  is  given 
those  who  expect  to  teach. 

Basket-ball  is  played  by  the  young  women,  but  only  those  who  have 
a  satisfactory  health  record  are  permitted  to  play  in  any  regular  game. 

Athletics.  Every  effort  is  made  to  encourage  out-door  sports  and 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  regular  out-door  exercise. 

Ingalls  Park,  the  college  athletic  field,  contains  a  covered  grand- 
stand, a  good  quarter-mile  track,  and  an  abundance  of  level  ground  for 
foot-ball,  base-ball  and  other  games. 

REGULATIONS. 

The  government  of  the  College  is  not  based,  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, on  fixed  rules.  It  is  expected  that  students  will  conform  to  the 
conventionalities  of  good  society.  If  they  are  not  willing  to  do  this  it  is 
not  considered  wise  to  continue  their  connection  with  the  College. 
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The  following  specific  rules  are  observed  :  Students  are  expected 
to  attend  public  worship  in  some  church  each  Sabbath.  They  are  not 
permitted  to  leave  town  without  permission  from  the  discipline  officer. 
The  places  at  which  they  shall  room  or  board  are  subject  to  the  approv- 
al of  the  faculty.     The  use  of  tobacco  is  forbidden. 

DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  those  who  have 
completed  a  college  course.  The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  con- 
ferred upon  any  graduate  of  this  college,  or  of  any  other  college  offering 
substantially  equivalent  courses,  who  shall  have  completed  an  approved 
course  of  non-professional  study  sufficient  to  constitute  an  additional 
year  of  college  work,  one  half  of  which,  at  least,  is  in  a  single  depart- 
ment or  in  closely  allied  departments.  This  work  may  be  done  during 
one  year  in  residence  at  the  college  or,  in  the  case  of  graduates  of  this 
college,  during  two  years  of  non-residence.  Examinations  in  all  the 
work  of  the  approved  course  are  required,  and  a  satisfactory  thesis  up- 
on some  subject  connected  with  the  leading  department  of  the  course 
must  be  presented  at  least  one  month  before  the  close  of  the  college  year. 
Fees  for  all  special  examinations  and  the  usual  fee  for  the  diploma  are 
required. 


PRIZES. 

THE  JAMES  PRIZES. 

These  prizes  are  paid  from  the  interest  of  a  fund  of  $1,500,  given  by 
Mrs.  John  W.  James,  of  Boston,  for  the  encouragement  of  English  Com- 
position in  the  college. 

There  have  been  established  three  Freshman  prizes  of  $10,  $6  and 
$4,  respectively;  three  Sophomore  prizes  of  $15,  $10  and  $5,  respectively; 
and  three  Junior  prizes  of  $20,  $12  and  $8,  respectively. 

The  Freshman  prize  will  be  awarded  for  clearness  and  correctness 
in  style,  and  for  excellence  in  punctuation,  sentence  making,  and  para- 
graphing, as  exhibited  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Freshman  year  Eng- 
lish exercises. 

The  Sophomore  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  Essays  upon  sub- 
jects prescribed  by  the  Professor  of  English.  These  essays  will  be 
considered  with  special  reference  to  extent  of  research,  accuracy  of 
statement,  and  correctness  and  clearness  of  style. 

The  Junior  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  Essays  upon  sub- 
jects chosen  by  the  writers.  These  exercises  will  be  considered  with 
special  reference  to  the  understanding  of  the  subject,  fresliness  of  the 
thought,  and  method  and  skill  in  the  presentation  of  the  same. 
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The  qualities  which  are  required  in  the  Freshman  Essays  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  awarding-  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  prizes 
also.  All  Sophomore  and  Junior  Essays  must  be  deposited  with  the 
President  on  or  before  six  p.  m.  on  the  second  Saturday  of  the  spring- 
term.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  essays  the  competitors 
must  register  their  names  with  the  Professor  of  English.  Each  Sopho- 
more or  Junior  essay  is  limited  in  leng-th  to  three  thousand  words. 
Each  essay  must  be  signed  with  a  fictitious  name,  and  this  fictitious 
name  must  be  subscribed  on  a  sealed  note  containing  the  writer's  real 
name,  and  this  sealed  note  must  also  be  deposited  with  the  President, 
No  essay  is  to  be  handed  in  which  has  previously  been  used  in  meeting- 
any  rhetorical  appointment. 

No  student  conditioned  in  English  exercises  can  compete  for  the 
James  Prizes.     No  prize  will  be  awarded  for  inferior  work. 

THE  LEWIS  PRIZE. 

This  prize  was  established  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Lewis,  of  Columbus. 

The  annual  income  of  a  fund  of  $200  will  be  given  to  the  student 
who  shall  hand  in  the  best  set  of  notes  on  the  Biological  work  of  Fresh- 
man year.     But  the  prize  will  not  be  awarded  for  inferior  work. 

THE  CLASS  OF  1896  PRIZE. 

The  annual  income  of  the  Memorial  Prize  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1896 
amounting-  to  about  $20,  will  be  awarded  to  the  successful  contestant  in 
a  declamation  contest  by  the  members  of  the  Junior  class. 

THE  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  PRIZES. 

Three  prizes  of  $10,  $8  and  $7,  respectively,  offered  by  a  friend  of 
the  college  to  the  class  in  Political  Economy,  were  awarded  in  the  year 
1900  for  the  best  essays  on  assigned  topics. 

THE  MATHEMATICAL  PRIZES. 

The  following-  prizes  are  offered  by  a  friend  of  the  college  :  One  of 
$10  for  excellence  in  the  required  mathematical  work  of  the  Freshman 
year,  and  one  of  $15  awarded  at  the  close  of  the  Sophomore  year  for 
practical  knowledge  of  the  required  mathematics  of  the  Scientific  course. 
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EXPENSES. 


TUITION. 

Regular  expenses,  per  term,  required  of  every  student : 

Tuition, $10  to  $12  00 

Incidental  Fee,        6  00 

Fee  for  Athletics.     (See  pag-e  46.) 50 

Several  classes  of  scholarships,  furnishing  tuition  for  twelve  terms, 
are  available  for  the  use  of  patrons  of  the  college :  (1)  Those  available 
within  the  immediate  families  of  the  persons  whose  signature  they  bear. 
(2)  Those  which  have  expired  by  limitation.  By  the  additional  pay- 
ment of  $25  these  can  be  revived  and  made  good  to  the  persons  present- 
ing them.  (3)  Those  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  for  sale.  These  can 
be  purchased  for  $50.  (4)  A  limited  number  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  under  which  tuition  for  the  current  term  can  be  obtained  on 
application  for  $4.20.  All  of  these  scholarships  expire  by  limitation 
September  1,  1906.  Up  to  that  time  they  enable  students  to  obtain  tuition 
at  the  nominal  rate  of  $4.20  per  term;  or,  if  lapsed  scholarships  can  be 
found,  for  $2.10  per  term. 

Incidentals  is  a  charge  made  to  defray  the  expense  of  library,  gym- 
nasium, warming  and  lighting  the  halls  and  public  rooms,  and  of  jani- 
tor service. 

OTHER  EXPENSES. 

Board  in  College  Hall,  per  week, $2  25 

Board  for  young  women  in  Dawes  Cottage, 1  00 

Board  for  young  men  in  Economia  Club, 1  80 

Room  rent  in  Middle  and  West  Colleges,)  ^^k^  ,     -  ^„ 

according  to  location  of  room,  per  term, )      '     '     * 
Room  rent  in  Bartlett  Cottage,  including  heating — 

First  and  second  floors,  per  term, 24  00 

Third  floor,  per  term, 16  00 
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The  above  prices  for  rooms  in  Middle  and  West  Colleges  and  in 
Bartlett  Cottage  may  be  reduced  one  half  by  two  students  rooming  to- 
gether. 

Room  rent  in  Dawes  Cottage,  per  term, $3  SO 

Application  for  room  in  Dawes  Cottage  should  be  made  before 
August  1. 

Furnished  rooms,  in  Economia  Club  House,  per  month,  $2  to  $5  00 
Furnished  rooms  with  private  families,  per  month,  2  to  5  00 
Laboratory  fee  in    Zoology,     Vertebrate  Anatomy,    Ad-~, 
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vanced  Botany,  Biology,  Histology,  and  Physics,  per  term, 

Laboratorj--  fee  in  Bacteriology  and  Embryology,  per  term,  5  00 

Laboratory  fee  in  Chemistry,  per  term, 5  00 

Laboratory  fee  in  Elementary  Physics,        1  00 

Fuel,  lights,  washing,  books  and  stationery  are  considered  as  per- 
sonal expenses,  hence  are  not  mentioned  in  the  above  list. 

An  average  estimate  of  expenses,  per  term,  for  board  and  room  rent 
in  College  buildings,  incidental  fee,  with  lights  and  fuel  included,  will 
be  about 

For  Fall  term, $48  00 

For  Winter  term, 48  00 

For  Spring  term, 44  00 

For  full  year, $140  00 

This  estimate  is  upon  the  supposition  that  two  students  occupy  the 
same  room. 

Board  in  private  families,  with  furnished  rooms,  varies  from  $3.00 
to  $4.00  per  week. 

Rooms  in  Bartlett  Cottage  and  Dawes  Cottage  are  supplied  with 
the  necessary  furniture  except  carpets,  bedding,  crockery,  and  lamp. 

Rooms  in  Middle  College  and  West  College  are  rented  without 
furniture. 

About  two  hundred  students  may  have  rooms  and  board  in  the  Col- 
lege buildings.  Several  of  the  teachers  reside  there,  and  board  at  the 
same  table  with  the  students,  board  being  furnished  at  actual  cost  by 
the  College  Dining  Association  which  is  composed  of  teachers  and  stu- 
dents and  is  under  the  general  control  of  the  college. 

All  charges  must  be  paid  or  satisfactory  arrangements  made  with 
the  treasurer  within  two  weeks  after  joining  the  institution.  Students 
who  do  not  strictly  observe  tliis  rule  will  forfeit  their  connection  with 
the  College. 

If  for  g(X)d  reasons  a  student  shall  leave  before  the  middle  of  the 
term,  one-half  of  his  fees  will  be  refunded. 
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SELF  HELP. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Colleg-e  to  afford  every  possible  encourag-e- 
ment  to  worthy  students  of  limited  means. 

Young-  men  who  need  it  may  g-enerally  find  remunerative  employ- 
ment for  an  hour  or  two  a  day,  but  the  Colleg-e  does  not  agree  to  furnish 
it.  No  person  should  expect  to  pay  the  whole  or  a  very  larg-e  part  of 
his  expenses  by  his  own  labor,  and  still  to  complete  the  course  within 
the  usual  time.  Those  who  wish  an  education,  and  are  willing-  to  work 
for  it,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Faculty,  stating  their  circum- 
stances and  plans. 

THE  RUFUS  DODGE  FUND. 

The  late  Rufus  Dodge  of  Beaver  Dam,  left  the  college  a  legacy  of 
$9,000  as  a  permanent  fund  to  aid  young  women  of  limited  means  in 
getting  their  education.  The  interest  of  this  fund  will  be  annually  dis- 
tributed among  such  students  for  this  purpose,  according  to  their  need. 

PERMANENT   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Three  permanent  scholarships  have  been  founded  for  the  benefit  of 
3'oung  men  of  limited  means.  The  income  from  these  is  applied  annu- 
ally in  payment  of  the  tuition  of  those  whom  the  President  may  desig- 
nate as  proper  persons  to  receive  it.  Several  young  men  may  thus  have 
financial  aid. 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS, 

The  colleg-e  branch  of  the  Young-  Men's  Christian  Association  holds 
reg"ular  meetings  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  in  the  Association 
room  in  West  Building.  At  the  same  hour  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  meets  in  the  parlors  of  Bartlett  Cottage.  On  Tuesday 
evening  a  general  prayer  meeting  of  students  and  faculty  is  held  in 
the  chapel. 

Bible  and  mission  study  classes  are  maintained  throughout  the 
year. 

LITERARY   SOCIETIES. 

There  are  two  literary  societies  in  the  college  :  one  for  women  of 
both  the  College  and  Preparatory  schools,  and  one  for  the  men  of  the 
College.  A  third  society  is  maintained  by  the  men  of  the  Preparatory 
school.  These  societies  have  well  furnished  halls,  and  afford  their 
members  valuable  means  of  voluntary  improvement. 

THE  COLLEGE  DAYS. 

The  students  publish  the  usual  college  paper,  called  The  College 
Days.  It  i»  published  by  a  board  of  editors  selected  by  the  literary 
societies,  and  represents  the  literary  and  social  activities  of  the  College. 

THE  ORATORICAL  UNION. 

Ripon  College  is  one  of  the  three  colleges  constituting  the  State 
Oratorical  Association.  In  the  selection  of  contestants  and  in  all  official 
dealing  with  the  state  society,  the  students  are  represented  by  the  local 
Oratorical  Union.     All  students  are  eligible  to  membership. 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  students,  organized  as  the  College  Athletic  Association,  have 
always  had  control  of  athletics,  the  maintenance  of  athletic  teams  and 
the  selection  of  officers.  However,  in  order  to  secure  greater  steadiness, 
and  better  business  methods  in  the  management  of  athletics,  general 
supervision  of  such  matters  has  recently  been  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
committee  of  three,  representing  students,  alumni  and  faculty.  At  the 
request  of  the  students  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  per  term  is  collected  by  the 
College  Treasurer,  who  is  also  treasurer  of  the  Association,  for  the 
sui)iK^rt  of  athletics. 
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The  Preparatory  School  is  under  the  g-eneral  supervision  of  the 
President  and  Faculty,  and  the  instruction  is  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  professors  in  the  various  departments.  The  students  of 
the  Preparatory  school  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  the  Colleg^e  stu- 
dents, with  the  addition  of  such  specific  regulations  as  are  necessary  in 
the  administration  of  a  Preparatory  school. 

The  courses  of  study  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for  the  Clas- 
sical, Scientific  and  Literary  courses  of  the  College. 

To  enter  the  Junior  class,  students  must  have  such  knowledge  of 
English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geography  and  U.  S.  History  as  is  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  Free  High  Schools  of  the  state. 

Candidates  for  higher  standing  must  present  satisfactory  evidence, 
or  be  examined  in  the  studies  previously  pursued  by  the  class  which 
they  desire  to  enter. 

Students  not  desiring  to  take  a  complete  preparatory  course  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  classes  for  which  they  are  prepared,  and  such  students 
are  under  the  same  requirements  with  respect  to  Rhetorical  Exercises 
as  students  in  the  regular  courses. 

For  statement  of  expenses  see  page  43. 


CONSPECTUS  OF  COURSES. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Fall  Term. 


Winter  Term. 


Spring  Term. 


All 
Courses. 


Grammar.  8 

U.  S.  History.  2 

Elem. Physiology.  10 


Arithmetic.  8 

Hebrew  History.     2 
Elem.  Rhetoric.     10 


Civil  Government.  3 
Ancient  History.  10 
Eng-lish  Comp.         8 


JUNIOR  MIDDLE  YEAR. 


Classical 
Course. 


Scientific 

&  Literary 

Courses. 


Latin  Lessons.  3 
Elem.  Eng.  Lit.  11 
Elem.  Algebra.       9 


Latin  Lessons.  3 
Medieval  History. 11 
Elem.  Algebra.       9 


Latin  Lessons.  3 
Phys.  Geography.  10 
Elem.  Algebra.       9 


Latin  Lessons.  3 
Phys.  Geography.  10 
Elem.   Algebra.       9 


Viri  Romae. 
Elem.  Botany. 
Elem.  Algebra. 


3 

11 
9 


Viri  Romae. 
Elem.  Botany. 
Elem.  Algebra. 


SENIOR  MIDDLE  YEAR. 


Classical 
Course. 

Caesar. 

2 

Sallust  and  Cicero.  2 

Cicero. 

2 

Greek  Lessons. 

8 

Greek  Lessons.        8 

Anabasis. 

8 

Geometry. 

10 

Elem.  Physics.       10 

Elem.  Physics. 

10 

Scientific 

Caesar. 

2 

Sallust  and  Cicero.  2 

Cicero. 

2 

&  Literary 

Elem.  French. 

8 

Elem.  French.          8 

Elem.  French. 

8 

Courses. 

Geometry. 

10 

Elem.  Physics.       10 

Elem.  Physics. 

10 

SENIOR  YEAR. 


Vergil. 

9 

Vergil. 

9 

Vergil  and  Cicero 

.  8 

Classical 

Anabasis. 

11 

Anabasis. 

11 

Iliad. 

2 

Course. 

Elem.  German 

3 

Elem.  German 

3 

Geometry. 

11 

or  Elem.  French. 

8 

or  Elem.  French 

8 

Scientific 
Course. 

Vergil. 

Elem.  German. 

9 

3 

Vergil. 

Elem.  German. 

9 

3 

Drawing. 
Elem.  German. 

9 
3 

Elem.  Eng.  Lit. 

11 

Modern  History. 

11 

Geometry. 

9 

Literary 
Course. 

Vergil. 

9 

Vergil. 

9 

Vergil  and  Cicero 

.  8 

Elem.  German. 

3 

liilem.  German. 

3 

Elem.  German. 

3 

Elem.  Eng.  Lit. 

11 

Modern  History. 

11 

Geometry. 

11 

Weekly  exercises  in  English  during  alternate  terms  throughout  the  course. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


ENGLISH. 

All  the  following  Courses  are  required  of  all  students. 

A.  Grammar.  Elements  and  essentials  of  Eng-lish  Grammar. 
Fall  term.     Junior  year. 

B.  Elementary  Rhetoric.  A  study  of  the  essentials  of  a  cor- 
rect and  clear  style,  and  of  sentence  and  paragraph  forms,  with  prac- 
tice in  the  correction  of  errors  and  in  composition.  Text,  Mead's  Prac- 
tical Composition  and  Rhetoric.     Winter  term.     Junior  year. 

c.  English  Composition.  Practical  work  in  essay  writing-,  with 
a  study  of  parag-raphing-  and  of  the  kinds  of  composition.  Spring-  term. 
Junior  year. 

D.  English  Literature.  A  brief  survey  of  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  Eng-lish  Literature,  reading-  of  selections  from  great 
authors,  and  a  careful  study  of  a  few  masterpieces.  Fall  term.  Junior 
Middle  year  of  the  Classical  course,    and   Senior  year  of  other  courses. 

E.  English.  Declamations,  Essays,  and  Literary  Readings. 
This  course  consists  of  declamations  with  criticism  and  instruction  in 
public  speaking,  essay  writing,  and  the  study  of  selected  classics  in 
English  Literature.  Once  a  week  in  alternate  terms  throughout  the 
four  years. 

FRENCH. 

A.  Andre  Beziat  de  Bordes'  Elements  of  French  begun,  four  hours 
per  week;  easy  reading  one  hour.  Required  in  Senior  Middle  year, 
Literary  and  Scientific  courses.  Classical  Seniors  may  choose  between 
this  course  and  the  German,  Course  a.     Fall  term. 

B.  Grammar  (  finished  at  mid-term),  two  hours  per  week;  reading, 
one  hour;  Francois'  prose  composition  (begun  at  mid-term),  two  hours 
per  week;  reading,  three  hours.  Required  in  Senior  Middle  year, 
Literary  and  Scientific  courses,  also  required  for  Classical  students 
who  have  elected  Course  A.     Winter  term. 

C.  Continuation  of  the  work  of  the  second  half  of  the  winter  term. 
Required  in  Senior  Middle  year.  Literary  and  Scientific  courses. 
Spring  term. 

GERMAN. 

A.  Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach  begun,  four  hours  per  week;  easy 
reading,  one  hour.  Required  in  Senior  year.  Literary  and  Scientific 
courses.  Required  in  Classical  course,  if  French  is  not  elected.  Fall 
term. 
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B.  Grammar  completed,  three  hours  per  week;  reading-,  two  hours; 
Bernhardt's  prose  composition  (after  the  completion  of  the  grammar), 
two  hours  per  week;  reading-,  three  hours.  Required  in  Senior  year, 
Literar^'^  and  Scientific  courses,  also  in  Classical,  if  elected  in  fall  term. 
Winter  term. 

c.  Continuation  of  the  work  of  the  latter  half  of  the  winter  term. 
Required  in  Senior  year,  Literary  and  Scientific  courses.    Spring- term. 

Note. — Practice  in  conversation,  dictation,  memorizing-,  and  sig-ht 
reading-  is  given  throughout  the  course  in  both  French  and  German. 

LATIN. 

Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar  is   required  in  all  classes. 

A.  Latin  Lessons.  The  beginning  Latin  book  is  studied  through- 
out the  term.     Fall  term.     Junior  Middle  year. 

B.  Latin  Lessons.  The  first  Latin  book  is  completed.  Three  or 
four  selections  from  Viri  Romae  are  read.  Text,  Churchill  and  San- 
ford's  Viri  Romse.     Winter  term.     Junior  Middle  year. 

c.  Viri  Rom^.  Twenty-five  selections  from  the  Veri  Romae  are 
read  together  with  some  work  in  Latin  Prose  composition.  Text, 
Churchill  and  Sanford's  Viri  Romae.   Spring  term.  Junior  Middle  year. 

D.  C^SAR.  Books  I  and  II  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  Prose  work 
based  upon  the  text.  Text,  Allen  and  Greenough.  Fall  term.  Senior 
Middle  year. 

e.  Sallust  and  Cicero.  Sallust's  Catiline  is  read  as  an  intro- 
duction to  Cicero,  followed  by  the  first  two  orations  of  Cicero  against 
Catiline.  Texts,  Herbermann's  Sallust,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Cicero. 
Winter  term.     Senior  Middle  year. 

F.  Cicero.  The  third  and  fourth  orations  against  Catiline,  the 
Manilian  Law,  and  Poet  Archias  are  read.  Prose  work  based  upon 
the  text  is  continued.  Text,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Cicero.  Spring 
term.     Senior  Middle  year. 

G.  Vergil.  Books  I  and  II  of  Vergil's  ^neid  are  read.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  scansion  and  mythology.  Texts,  Greenough  and  Kitt- 
redge's  Vergil,  Beren's  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Fall  term.  Senior 
year. 

H.  Vergil.  Books  III,  IV  and  V  of  the  yEneid  are  read.  Winter 
term.     Senior  year. 

I.  Vfckgil  and  CiciCRO.  This  is  a  term  of  rapid  reading.  The 
sixth  bcxjk  of  the  yEneid  is  read  together  with  some  one  of  the  shorter 
works  of  Cicero  and  reading  at  sight.     Spring  term.     Senior  year. 

J.  Bix'.inning  Latin.  Rapid  course.  For  those  students  who 
have  had  sufficient  drill  in  other  foreign  languages  a  rapid  course  is 
offered  by  which  the  time  usually  given  to  preparatory  Latin  is  mate- 
rially lessened. 
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GREEK. 

Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar  is  used. 

A.  Elementary  Lessons.  White's  First  Greek  Book.  Fall  term 
of  Senior  Middle  year. 

B.  Elementary  Lessons,  continued.     Winter  term. 

c.  Anabasis  Book  I.  Kelsey's  Anabasis.  Greek  composition. 
Spring-  term. 

D.  Anabasis.  Grammar  review  and  composition.  Fall  term  of 
Senior  year. 

E.  Anabasis,  or  equivalent.  Grammar  and  composition.  Geo- 
graphy of  Greece.     Winter  term. 

F.  Homer's  Odyssey.  Four  books.  Perrin  and  Seymour's  edi- 
tion.    Spring  term. 

ab.  a  rapid  course  for  those  graduates  of  accredited  High  Schools 
who  do  not  offer  Greek  for  admission.  The  work  is  equivalent  to 
courses  A.  and  b. 

CD.     A  continuation  of  course  ab. 

EF.     A  continuation  of  course  CD. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A.  Arithmetic.  A  single  term  of  review  to  supply  possible  defi- 
ciencies, and  to  make  practicable  more  rapid  and  thorough  work  in 
Algebra.     Winter  term. 

B.  Algebra.  Fundamental  operations,  simple  equations,  factoring, 
highest  common  factor,  lowest  common  multiple,   fractions.     Fall  term. 

c.  Algebra.  Simple  equations,  simultaneous  equations,  involution, 
evolution,  theory  of  exponents,  radicals.     Winter  term. 

D.  Algebra.  Quadratic  equations,  zero  and  infinity,  ratio  and  pro- 
portion, progressions,  binomial  theorem.     Spring  term. 

Text-book  for  the  three  terms.  Wells'  Essentials. 

e.  Geometry.  Plane  Geometry;  logical  accuracy  of  reasoning 
being  a  leading  object  of  effort.     Fall  term. 

F.  Geometry.  Solid  Geometry,  with  special  attention  to  accurate 
concepts  of  form  without  the  aid  of  figures,  and  also  to  Mensuration. 
Spring  term. 

Text-book  for  both  terms,  Phillips  and  Fisher. 

PHYSICS. 

A.  Introduction  to  Physics.  Recitations  and  experiments. 
Subjects  considered  are  mechanics  and  heat. 

B.  Elementary  Physics,  continued.  Recitations  with  experi- 
ments. Devoted  to  the  elements  of  sound,  light  and  electricity.  Went- 
worth  and  Hill's  Physics. 
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BIOLOGY. 

A.  Botany.  The  work  of  this  course  is  based  upon  Berg-en's  text- 
book and  includes  a  study  of  the  fundamental  ideas  of  botany.  A  large 
part  of  the  work  is  upon  the  flowering-  plants,  and  while  there  is  no  re- 
quired work  in  analysis,  in  the  old-fashioned  sense,  the  students  are 
expected  to  learn  enoug-h  of  systematic  botany  to  be  able  to  classify 
common  phenogamous  plants.  A  small  amount  of  work  is  required  of 
each  student  in  the  way  which  will  teach  him  to  prepare  and  classify 
plants  for  an  herbarium.     Spring-  term  of  Junior  Middle  year. 

B.  Physiology.  It  is  expected  that  in  this  course  a  student  will 
familiarize  himself  with  the  essentials  of  human  anatomy  and  physiol- 
og-y.  The  text-book  used  at  present  is  Foster  and  Shore's  Physiology. 
Fall  term  of  Junior  year. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  work  in  Physical  Geography  consists  of  daily  recitations  in 
winter  term  of  Junior  Middle  year.  The  text-book  in  use  is  Tarr's 
Physical  Geography. 

HISTORY. 

All  the  preparatory  courses  of  study  include  one  term  each  of 
United  States,  of  Hebrew,  and  of  Ancient  History;  and  students  in  the 
Scientific  and  Literary  courses  have  in  addition  one  term  each  of 
Medieval  and  of  Modern  History. 

A.  United  States  History.     Fall  term.     Junior  year. 

B.  Hebrew  History,  (Blaikie).     Winter  term.     Junior  year, 
c.     Ancient  History,  (Myers).     Spring  term.     Junior  year. 

D.  Medieval  History,  (Myers).     Fall  term.     Junior    Middle  year. 

E.  Modern  History,  (Myers).     Winter  term.     Senior  year. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Regular  exercise,  under  direction  of  the  instructor,  is  required  of 
all  students  in  the  Preparatory  school  from  November  1,  until  the  end  of 
the  winter  term. 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


The  aim  of  this  institution  is  to  impart  a  hig-h-grade  and  thorough 
musical  education.  The  course  of  instruction  is  modelled  principally 
after  that  pursued  in  the  Conservatories  of  Europe,  and  will  be  so  com- 
plete as  to  render  further  Conservatory  instruction  unnecessary ; — at  a 
cost  very  much  lower  than  the  ordinary, — under  refined  and  elevating- 
influences.  The  Diplomas  of  this  Conservatory  are  already  prized,  and 
we  earnestly  hope  that  the  citizens  of  this  state,  desiring-  for  their  sons 
and  daug-hters  a  liberal  musical  education,  will  bestow  their  patronage 
here. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Five  complete  courses  of  study  are  offered  : 

1.  A  course  in  Piano. 

2.  A  course  in  Pipe  Organ. 

3.  A  course  in  Voice  Culture. 

4.  A  course  in  Violin. 

5.  A  course  in  Science  and  Theory  of  Music. 

These  courses  are  organized  in  two  distinct  departments  of  study  : 
1,  Introductory  Course,  or  General  Musical  Instruction;  2,  Course  Lead- 
ing to  Diploma. 

I.     INTRODUCTORY  COURSE,    OR  GENERAL   MUSICAL    IN- 
STRUCTION. 

This  course  is  open  to  anyone  wishing  to  pursue  elementary  musical 
study,  or  to  prepare  for  the  more  advanced  courses  offered.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  music  is  required.  Students  may  choose  any  one  or  as 
many  of  the  studies  offered  as  desired;  but  may  not  register  for  less 
than  one  term.  No  diploma  will  be  given  in  this  course,  but  students 
who  have  done  creditable  work  will  be  given  certificates  stating  the 
amount  of  work  accomplished. 
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II.     COURSE  LEADING  TO  DIPLOMA. 

Course  II  is  open  to  any  person  who  is  qualified  to  pursue  advanced 
musical  study.  Students  taking-  this  course  are  required  to  pursue  the 
study  of  Harmony  and  Musical  History  in  connection  with  their  main 
work  (Piano,  Voice  Culture  or  Org-an).  No  stated  time  for  graduation 
can  be  set  apart,  as  the  varied  needs  of  different  pupils,  and  the  de- 
mands of  individual  development  exclude  the  possibility  of  defining"  the 
leng-th  of  a  period  of  study  that  shall  g-overn  all  cases.  This  course 
embraces  five  distinct  lines  of  musical  work  :  Instrumental — Piano, 
Org-an  and  Violin, — Vocal,  and  Theoretical;  and  all  students  must  take 
some  work  in  Piano  to  graduate. 

COURSE   IN    PIANOFORTE. 

"This  course,"  as  VonBuelow  remarks,  "includes  all,  from  the 
beginner  to  the  virtuoso." 

After  mastering  the  rudiments,  for  which  we  use  Lebert  and  Stark's 
Piano  School,  Part  I,  the  course  is  as  follows  : 

I.  (a.)  Aloys  Schmitt,  Studies.  (Mendelssohn  studied  these.) 
(B.)     St.  Heller,  Op.  45. 

II.  (a.)  Cramer's  Studies,  Buelow  Edition,  (b.)  Heller,  Op.  46. 
(c.)     Czerny,  Velocity  Studies. 

III.  (A.)  dementi's  Gradics  ad  Parnassiun,  Tausig's  Edition. 
(b.)   Moscheles,  Op.  70. 

IV.  (a.)  Henselt's  Studies,  Op.  2.     (b.)  Haberbier,  Etudes  Poesies. 

V.  Chopin's  Op.  10  and  Op.  25. 

Beginning  with  grade  III,  the  study  of  Bach's  Well-Tempered  Clav- 
ichord is  commenced  and  continued,  as  also  Joseffy's  Daily  Studies, 
and  other  technical  work,  scales,  etc.  Compositions  by  Beethoven,  Mo- 
zart, Schubert,  Chopin,  and  the  more  modern  composers  will  be  given 
constantly  during  the  course. 

The  above  course  will  be  required  for  graduation,  (together  with 
Harmony  and  Theory,  as  will  be  explained  later.) 

post-graduate   course. 

A  post-graduate  course  will  be  given  to  any  who  desire  it,  which 
will  still  farther  advance  their  artistic  skill.  Special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  Liszt,  Tausig,  Chopin  and  Rubinstein  in  this  course. 

PIPE    orcan. 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  especially  educated  organists, 
particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  develo])mcnt  of  the  Pedal  Tech- 
nique, and  the  acquiring  of  a  complete  mastery  of  the  Art  of  Registra- 
tion, as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  the 
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org-an.     It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  prepare  the  pupil  both  for 
practical  organ  work  in  all  the  Church  Services,  and  for  Concert  work. 
Students  desiring-  to  study  the  organ  should  be  as  far  advanced  as 
possible  in  piano  playing. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  work  in  this  department: 
Pedal  Studies  by  Buck,  Thayer,  Schneider,  etc.;  Studies  in  Regis- 
tration; Rinck's  Organ  School;  Bach,  Selected  Preludes  and  Fugues; 
Mendelssohn,  Sonatas   and   Preludes;    Selections    from   Merkel,    Guil- 
mant,  Salome,  Rheinberger,  etc. 

VOICE   CULTURE  AND   SINGING. 

The  object  of  the  Vocal  Department  is  to  furnish  the  best  facilities 
for  the  development  of  vocalists  for  chorus  and  solo  singing-,  and  to  g-ive 
students  voice  culture  in  its  relation  to  song  and  speech. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  a  correct  position  of  the  body  in  sing- 
ing; a  healthy  and  skillful  management  of  the  breath;  the  production 
of  a  clear,  full,  and  resonant  tone,  free  from  the  throat;  distinct  enun- 
ciation; the  art  of  phrasing  correctly,  and  the  development  of  a  refined 
musical  taste. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  department  must  be  familiar  v^^ith 
musical  notation,  must  be  able  to  reproduce  any  given  tone,  and  to  sing- 
from  memory  some  simple  melody.  The  Italian  Method  is  used.  The 
following  is  the  outline  of  the  Vocal  Course : 

Studies  by  Concone,  Vaccaj,  Marchesi,  etc.,  with  the  songs  of  Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn,  and  Arias  from  tlie  Oratories  and  Operas,  as  well 
as  Ballad-Singing. 

COURSE  FOR  VIOLIN. 

I.  DeBeriot's  Instructor;  Blumenstengel's  Studies  in  Scales;  and 
easy  lyrical  pieces  by  modern  composers. 

II.  Keyser's  Etudes,  Op.  20;  Dont,  Op.  38.  Easy  Sonatas  by 
Schubert  and  Schumann;    Solo  pieces  in  different  positions. 

III.  Kreutzer;  Fiorillo;  Schradieck's  technique;  Sitt's  scales; 
Sonatas  by  Mozart;    Concertos  by  Sitt,  Kreutzer,  Rode,  and  Viotti. 

IV.  Rode;  Dancla;  Garinies;  Alard.  Beethoven  Sonatas;  Con- 
certos and  concert  pieces  by  DeBeriot,  Spohr,  Vieuxtemps,  Wieniawski, 
David,  and  the  standard  works  of  the  masters. 

From  the  first,  students  will  be  required  to  play  in  ensemble. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  a  correct   and   graceful   position,  good 
tone  and  a  sure  technique, 

SCIENCE   AND   THEORY   OF    MUSIC. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study  of 
music  from  a  theoretical,  historical,  and  critical  standpoint,  and  can  be 
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carried  on,  if  desired,  in  combination  with  other  work  of  this  or  other 
departments  of  the  CoUeg-e.     It  includes  the  following-  branches : 

Harmony  and  Elements  of  Musical  Composition;  Musical  Form, 
and  Analysis  of  classical  masterpieces;  Musical  History  and  Biogra- 
phy;   Acoustics,  or  the  Physical  Basis  of  Music;    Musical  Aesthetics. 

Topics  for  essays  are  assig-ned  each  term. 

Students  taking  this  course  must  be  able  at  least  to  play  the  piano 
to  a  certain  extent. 

HARMONY. 

While  those  not  working  for  a  diploma  are  not  required  to  take  Har- 
mony, such  students  are  strong-ly  urg-ed  to  do  so,  and  as  early  in  their 
course  as  possible;  as  no  pupil  who  aspires  to  become  an  intelligent 
musician  in  fields  of  either  vocal  or  instrumental  music  can  afford  to  be 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  materials  with  which  the  composer  works — 
i.  e. ,  the  principles  of  harmony,  the  laws  of  musical  form  and  structure. 
This  knowledge  brings  the  pupil  more  closely  in  contact  with  the 
thought  and  meaning  of  the  great  masters  in  music,  so  that  it  becomes 
an  indispensable  aid  in  their  study  and  interpretation. 

Students  of  the  Sophomore  or  more  advanced  classes  in  the  college 
are  allowed  to  elect  the  work  in  Harmony,  and  Musical  History  as 
shown  in  the  Courses  of  Stud}',  and  will  be  credited  with  them,  if  so 
elected.     Weitzman's  Manual  of  Musical  Theory  is  used  as  a  text-book. 

CLASSES  IN  SIGHT  SINGING. 

Classes  in  Sight  Reading  will  be  organized  and  continued  through- 
out the  year.  The  object  of  these  classes — for  both  children  and  older 
pupils — is  to  acquire  the  ability  to  read  simple  music  at  sight  and  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  elemental  ideas  of  Harmony.  The  fee  for 
classes  in  Sight  Reading  is  five  dollars  per  term. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  admirable  series  of  concerts 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  all  of  which 
artists  of  fine  attainments  and  extended  reputation  have  appeared, 
thereby  giving  unusual  advantages  for  hearing  the  best  music. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Instruction  will  be  given  either  to  individual  pupils  or  to  classes  of 
two.  It  is  recommended  that  piano  students,  until  well  advanced,  take 
in  classes  of  two,  as  by  so  doing  each  pupil  has  the  opportunity  of 
studying  a  wider  range  of  works,  of  listening  to  double  criticism,  and, 
by  observation,  of  acquiring  the  elemental  methods  of  teaching. 
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FREE  ADVANTAGES. 

1.  Piano  Recitals. 

2.  Org-an  Recitals. 

3.  The  Pupils'  Rehearsals. 

4.  Lectures  before  the  School  on  History  of  Music,  Physiological 
Acoustics  and  kindred  subjects.  Systematic  courses  of  reading-  in 
musical  literature  will  be  mapped  out  for  the  students  of  the  School. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES. 
The  following-  are  the  rates  of  tuition: 

FALL    TERM. 

PIANO,    VOICE   CULTURE   OR   VIOLIN. 

One  period  per  week,  private, $18  00 

Two  periods  per  week,  private, 28  00 

Two  periods  per  week,  in  classes  of  two,  each,     ...       23  00 

PIPE   ORGAN. 

One  period  per  week,  private, $25  00 

Two  periods  per  week,  private, 40  00 

WINTER  OR  SPRING  TERM. 

PIANO,    VOICE    CULTURE   OR   VIOLIN. 

One  period  per  week,  private, $16  00 

Two  periods  per  week,  private, 26  00 

Two  periods  per  week,  in  classes  of  two,  each,      ...       22  00 

PIPE   ORGAN. 

One  period  per  week,  private, $20  00 

Two  periods  per  week,  private, 35  00 

HARMONY  AND   MUSICAL   COMPOSITION. 

In  classes  of  four  or  more  students,  per  term,    ....     $  8  00 
Piano  practice  one  hour  a  day,  per  term, 3  00 

COURSE  IN   SCIENCE   AND  THEORY   OF   MUSIC. 

Four  periods  a  week,  in  class  of  two,  each,  per  term,    .     $25  00 
Four  periods  a  week,  in  class  of  four,  each,  per  term,    .       15  00 

MUSICAL   HISTORY. 

Class  of  four,  each,  per  term, $10  00 

Less  than  four,  each,  per  term, 15  00 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

1.  Non-resident  music  students  are  under  the  same  regulations  as 
students  in  other  departments  of  the  institution,  and  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Faculty  in  regard  to  the  places  at  which  they  shall  board  or 
have  rooms. 

2.  Names  must  be  registered  with  the  Director  and  one-half  of  the 
term's  tuition  paid  before  lessons  are  assigned. 

3.  One-half  of  the  term's  tuition  must  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term,  and  the  second  half  in  the  middle  of  each  term. 

4.  Pupils  are  not  received  for  a  shorter  period  than  one  term,  ex- 
cept by  special  permission  of  the  Director. 

5.  All  practice  must  be  done  in  the  Conservatory  rooms,  unless  the 
Director  consents  to  other  arrangements. 

6.  No  deduction  is  made  for  absence  from  lessons,  except  in  cases 
of  protracted  illness,  in  which  case  the  School  will  share  the  loss  equal- 
ly with  the  pupil. 

7.  No  student  is  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  public  musical  per- 
formance without  the  consent  of  his  teacher  and  the  Director. 

8.  In  every  case  where  it  can  be  done  conscientiously,  pupils  will 
be  cheerfully  recommended  for  positions  as  teachers  and  organists. 

9.  All  pupils  are  required  to  be  present  at  each  and  every  recital, 
concert  and  lecture  unless  excused  by  the  Director. 

10.  Pupils  leaving  the  college  or  town  during  lesson  hours  must  be 
excused  from  those  lessons  by  the  Director, 

11.  All  sheet  music,  studies,  music  books,  etc.,  must  be  procured 
from  the  Director. 


DRAWING  AND  PAINTING. 


The  instruction  in  this  department  is  based  upon  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  best  Art  Schools  of  New  York. 

DRAWING. 

From  the  cast  and  from  nature,  with  charcoal,  pen  and  ink,  crayon, 
chalks,  or  the  pencil  as  the  medium. 

PAINTING. 

In  Oil,  Pastel  and  Water  Color,  from  still  life.  The  studies  are 
arranged  with  reference  to  introducing-  variety  of  texture  and  harmony 
of  color.  After  the  pupils  have  made  suitable  advancement  in  tech- 
nique, they  work  from  life. 

The  class  will  spend  some  time  in  sketching-  from  nature  throug-h 
the  fall  and  spring  terms. 

TUITION. 
PER  TERM. 

One  day  per  week, $7  00 

Two  days  per  week, 14  00 

Four  days  per  week, 24  00 

One-half  of  the  term's  tuition  must  be  paid  at  the  beginning- of 
each  term,  and  the  second  half  in  the  middle  of  each  term. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  absence  from  lessons,  except  in  cases  of 
protracted  illness,  but  lessons  may  be  made  up,  if  arrangements  can 
be  made  with  the  instructor. 

Pupils  are  not  received  for  a  shorter  period  than  one  term  except 
by  special  arrangement. 


ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS. 


Graduates  of  the  following-  schools  whose   courses   of   study   have 

been  approved  by  the  Faculty  after  inspection,  are  admitted  to  the 
Freshman  class  without  examination.  Students  entering- from  approved 
schools  having-  courses  of  study  which  do  not  meet  the  full  requirements 

for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  will  be  credited  with  all  work 
satisfactorily  done. 

FOR  ALL  COURSES. 

SCHOOL.  PRINCIPAL. 

Appleton,  Third  District,     .     .     .  W.  F.  Winsey. 

Appleton,  Ryan, R.  W.  Pring-le. 

Ashland, L.  R.  Burns. 

Beaver  Dam,        H.  B.  Hubbell. 

Berlin, G.  H.  Landg-raf. 

Bessemer,  Mich., Laura  J.  Hag-g-art. 

Burling-ton, W.  H.  Hickok. 

Calumet,  Mich., Florence  Sanborn. 

Carroll  College,  Waukesha,      .     .  Pres.  W.  L.  Rankin. 

Clinton, R.  E.  Loveland. 

Clintonville, J.  M.  Bold. 

Columbus,       M.  H.  Jackson. 

Delavan, C.  W.  Rittenburg-. 

DePere, F.  J.  Wells. 

Elkhorn, T.  J.  Jones. 

Escanaba,  Mich., Jessie  M.  Shepherd. 

Fond  du  Lac, Elizabeth  Waters. 

Green  Bay,  East  Side,     ....  William  O.  Brown. 

Green  Bay,  West  Side,     .     .     .     .  H.  Hendrickson. 

Grand  Rapids, G.  T.  Blynd. 

Hancock,  Mich., Eugene  LaRowe. 

Horicon, P.  J.  Zimmers. 

Ironwood,  Mich., J.  E.  Butler. 

Ishpeming,  Mich.,        J.  E.  Ne Collins. 

Janesville, D.  D.  Mayne. 

Jefferson, H.  L.  VanDusen. 

Kaukauna, A.  M.  Olson. 

Kenosha, E.  C.  Wiswall. 

La  Crosse,        W.  R.  Hemmenway. 

Marinette,        R.  P.  Redfield. 

Marshfield, J.  B.  Borden. 

Menasha A.  B.  O'Neil. 
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Milwaukee,  East  Division,        .     .  A.  J.  Rog^ers. 

Milwaukee,  South  Division,      .     .  Arthur  Burch. 

Milwaukee,  West  Division,       .     .  Chas.  E.  Mc  Lenegan. 

Neg-aunee,  Mich., Homer  J.  Webster. 

Neenah, O.  J.  Schuster. 

Norway,  Mich.,        Mary  B.  Hubbard. 

Oconomowoc,        M.  M.  Beddall. 

Oshkosh, H.  A.   Simonds. 

Plymouth,        Otto  Gaffron. 

Portage,      .     .     .* W.  G.  Clough. 

Racine,        Eugene  C.  Crosby, 

Randolph, .     .     .  E.  W.  McCrary. 

Rhinelander,       . F.  A.  Lowell. 

Ripon, V.  A.   Suydam. 

Shawano, J.  Leidenberg. 

Sheboygan, John  S.  Roeseler. 

Sparta,        .........  F.  E.  Doty. 

Stevens  Point, .  J.  W.  Simmons. 

Tomah,        Chas.  H.  Maxson. 

Viroqua, S.  E.  Pearson. 

Waukesha, H.  L.  Terry. 

Waupaca, .  C.  R.  Showalter. 

Waupun,      .     .     .     .     .     ^    ,.    .     ,  G.  F.  Loomis. 

Wausau, C.  C.  Parlin. 

Wauwatosa, .  E.  C.  Cornelius. 

West  DePere, Gunlaf  Guthormsen. 

FOR  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  COURSES. 

Gladstone,  Mich., J.  H.  McDonald. 

Mauston, A.  H.  Fletcher. 

New  Lisbon, C.  R.  Thompson. 

New  London, Taylor  Frye. 

Omro, E.  E.  Sheldon. 

Seymour, Fred  W.  Axley. 

Sharon, E.  T.  Towne. 

West  Bend, D.  F.  Keeley. 

SCHOOLS  ACCREDITED  TO  PREPARATORY  COURSES. 

Hartford, Thos.  R.  Lloyd- Jones. 

Mukwonago, Frank  Vande  Walker. 

Oak  field, B.  W.  Bridgman. 

Roscndalc, Alice  M.  Tethcrly. 

South  Milwaukee, Frank  Kelley. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS* 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ALUMNL 

Founded  in  1873. 

President,  George  C.  Duffie,    .......  Ripon. 

Vice-President,      Fred  L.  Selden, Milwaukee. 

Secretary,  Luther  Davies, Oshkosh. 

Treasurer,  Sarah  E.  Scribner,      ......  Ripon. 


CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION. 

Founded  in  1901. 


President, 

Vice-President, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Historian, 


Frederick  A.  Dawes. 
Edward  T.  Merrell. 
Anna  R.  Haire. 
Wilton  B.  Judd. 
Margaret  (Booker)  Dawes. 
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CALENDAR, 


1902. 

September  24.  Wednesday. 

September  25.  Thursday. 

November  27.  Thursday. 


December  24. 

1903. 
January  6. 
January  29. 
January  31. 


Wednesday. 

Tuesday. 

Thursday. 

Saturday. 


February  10.       Tuesday. 
February  11.       Wednesday. 
March  28 — April  4,  inclusive. 
April  11.  Saturday. 


Reg-istration  for  First  Semester. 

Recitations  begin. 

Thanksgiving-   Recess.      Thursday 

Saturday. 
Christmas  Recess  begins. 


to 


Recitations  are  resumed. 
Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 
Registration   of    Electives   for  Second 

Semester. 
First  Semester  closes. 
Registration  for  Second  Semester. 
Easter  Recess. 
Last    day   for    presentation  of   James 

Prize  Essays. 


June  20-24. 


Commencement. 
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SAMUEL  M.   PEDRICK,  ESQ., Ripon. 

Hon.  F.  J.  LAMB Madison. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE* 


RICHARD  C.  HUGHES,  D.  D.,  President. 
SAMUEL  T.  KIDDER,  D.  D.,  Vice-President. 
SAMUEL  M.  PEDRICK,  ESQ.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
O.  J.  CLARK,  Esq. 
GEORGE  L.  FIELD,  Esq. 
D.  D.  SUTHERLAND,  Esq. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 
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On  Instruction^ 

Messrs.    A.    G.    Farr,     David    Davies,     D.    D.  Sutherland, 
Frank  K.   Sanders. 
On  Grounds  and  Buildinf^s, 

Messrs.  S.  M.  Pedrick,     D.  D.  Sutherland. 
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Messrs.  S.  M.  Pedrick,     George  L.  Field,     O.  J.   Clark. 
On  Honorary  Degrees, 

Messrs.  F.  J.  Lamb,     O.  H.  Ingram. 


FACULTY. 


RICHARD  CECIL  HUGHES,  D.  D., 
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EDWARD  HUNTINGTON  MERRELL,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Edward  D.  Helton  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  HENRY  CHANDLER,  A.  M., 
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CHARLES  DWIGHT  MARSH,  A.  M., 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Biology. 

WILLIAM  STOWELL  LEAVENWORTH,  M.    Sc, 

Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

EDWARD  WILLIAM  CLARK,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

MARY  CORINTHIA  HARWOOD,  M.  L., 

Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of  French  and  German. 

FRANK  MORTON  ERICKSON,  A.  M., 

Willcox  Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  LANE, 

Professor  of  Music. 

HUBERT  GIBSON  SHEARIN,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 
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OLIVER  JONES  MARSTON,  A.  M., 

Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Economy. 

EDMUND  D.  DENISON,  A.  B., 
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Instructor  in  German. 

EMMA  GUYER  LANE, 
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EDITH  CLARA  EDWARDS, 
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Prof.  F.  M.  ERICKSON,  Secretary  and  Registrar. 

Prof.  W.  S.  LEAVENWORTH,  Librarian, 

Prof.  O.  J.  MARSTON,  Director  of  the  Gymnasium. 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY. 


On  Admission, 

Registrar,  Professors  Marsh,  Clark. 

On  Library, 

Librarian,  Professor  Marston. 

On  Publications, 

Professors  Merrell,  Shearin. 

On  Alumni, 

Professor  Chandler,  Mrs.  Tracy. 
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Professor  Lane,  Miss  Harwood. 
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ADMISSION. 


Candidates  for  admission  to  the  College  must  present  satis- 
factory evidence,  either  by  examination  or  by  a  certificate  from  an 
approved  school,  of  having  completed  the  preparatory  study 
necessary  for  the  classes  they  propose  to  enter.  Students  coming 
from  other  colleges  and  seeking  to  enter  advanced  classes  must 
present  a  statement  of  honorable  dismissal  with  the  certificate  of 
their  work. 

The  following  outline  will  indicate  the  nature  and  minimum 
amount  of  work  required  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class. 

ENGLISH. 

Composition.  The  ability  to  write  a  short  essay,  correct  in 
spelling,  punctuation,  grammar,  and  division  into  paragraphs. 

Reading.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  following  :  Shakes- 
peare's Julius  Caesar  and  Merchant  of  Venice,  Pope's  Iliad,  Books 
I,  VI,  XXII,  XXIV,  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns,  Tennyson's  The 
Princess,  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  Lowell's  Vision  of 
Sir  Launfal,  Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner  and  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

A  special  knowledge  of  the  following  :  Shakespeare's  Mac- 
beth, Milton's  Lycidas,  Comus,  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Macau- 
ley's  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison,  Burke's  Speech  on  Concilia- 
tion with  America. 

HISTORY. 

Any  one  of  the  following  courses  is  sufficient  for  admission, 
but  the  first  is  prescribed  for  students  who  elect  Greek.  1.  An- 
cient History.  2.  General  History.  3.  History  of  England  and 
the  United  States. 
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The  requirements  are  to  be  understood  as  including  a  substan- 
tial text-book  and  considerable  collateral  reading. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Elementary  Algebra.  Wells'  Essentials  or  its  equivalent, 
giving  special  attention  to  the  theory  of  exponents,  positive,  nega- 
tive, fractional  and  zero. 

Geometry.      Plane  and  Solid. 

PHYSICS. 

A  course  in  elementary  physics  extending  through  a  year 
and  including  both  recitations  and  laboratory  practice.  A 
similar  course  in  biology  or  chemistry  may  be  offered  instead  of 
the  course  in  physics.  The  laboratory  note-book  properly  certified 
by  the  instructor  should  be  presented  by  the  candidate  for  admis- 
sion. 

LATIN. 

Grammar,  two  books  of  Caesar,  Sallust's  Catiline,  or  equiva- 
lent, six  orations  of  Cicero,  including  the  Manilian  Law,  twenty 
lessons  in  prose  composition,  six  books  of  Vergil.  Students  are 
earnestly  recommended  to  prepare  as  above,  but  those  who  intend 
to  take  the  modern  language  courses  may  substitute  other  satisfac- 
tory work  for  Vergil. 

GREEK. 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  forms,  idioms  and 
syntax. 

The  ability  to  read  at  sight  a  passage  of  prose  adapted  to  the 
proficiency  of  pupils  who  have  read  four  books  of  the  Anabasis  or 
an  equivalent.     Three  books  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey. 

GERMAN. 

The    following   work    in    German    may  be  offered   instead  of 

Greek  :     A  two  year  course,    of  not  less  than  four  hours  per  week, 

including  grammar,  prose  composition,  easy  and  advanced  reading. 

J^ractice  in  conversation,  dictation,    memorizing  and  sight  reading. 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  students  who  have  completed  a  four 
year  preparatory  course  admitting  to  the  Freshman  class  wish 
to  begin  the  study  of  Cireek  or  Latin,  special  classes  will  be  formed 
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in  which  the  preparatory  work  will  be  completed  in  less  time  than 
is  required  of  students  of  less  maturity.  College  credit  will  be 
given  this  work. 

It  will  facilitate  the  work  of  registration  if  certificates,  note- 
books, etc.;  be  forwarded  to  the  registrar  before  the  day  of  regis- 
tration. 

ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS* 

On  the  last  pages  of  this  catalogue  may  be  found  a  list  of 
schools  whose  courses  of  study,  after  inspection,  have  been  approved 
by  the  Faculty.  Graduates  from  these  schools  will  be  admitted  on 
certificate  to  the  Freshman  class.  Should  any  study  which  is  a  nec- 
essary pre-requisite  to  the  work  of  the  Freshman  classes  be  lacking, 
such  studies  must  be  taken  before  the  regular  required  work,  but 
will  be  credited  at  their  proper  value  as  college  work. 


THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


The  course  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  extends  through  four  academic  years.  In  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  years  most  of  the  work  is  required.  It  includes  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  history,  laboratory  sciences  and  languages, — 
studies  that  are  the  necessary  foundation  of  a  liberal  education 
regardless  of  its  later  direction  and  for  that  reason  required  of  all. 

In  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  psychology,  ethics  and  Bible 
are  the  only  required  studies.  The  remainder  of  the  course  is 
elective  and  by  a  judicious  selection  the  student  may  arrange  for 
himself  a  very  complete  course  in  philosophy,  mathematics,  natur- 
al or  physical  sciences,  ancient  or  modern  languages,  or  history 
and  economics.  In  order  to  maintain  unity  in  this  part  of  the 
elective  course,  the  choice  of  electives  is  subject  to  the  following 
provision  :  Counting  one  hour  of  work  per  week  for  one  semester 
as  the  unit,  not  less  than  forty  units  of  credit  must  be  obtained  in 
not  more  than  two  allied  subjects.  This  total  may  include  the  re- 
quired work  of  the  first  years. 


OUTLINE  OF  STUDIES. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR, 
Required  of  all  students  throughout  the  year.  hours. 

Mathematics, 4 

French,      3 

English, 3 

Latin  or 
Biology, 
Greek  or 


::}   ' 


'1 


German,  [ 

16 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Required  of  all  students  throughout  the  year. 

History, 3 

Chemistry,  1,  )  . 

Physics,  1,        j 

7 

Group    I    is  required   of  those   who   elected   Greek  in   the   Fresh- 
man year;  others  will  take  Group  II. 
Group  I. 

Greek, 3 

Latin, 3 

One  Elective, 3 


9—10 
Group  II. 

German  or  ) 
French,  j 
Two  Electives, 6 


9— 10 
Electives. 

Matlicmalics, 3 

English, 3 

French,      3 

German, 3 
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JUNIOR  YEAR. 
First  Semester.  Second  Semester. 

Psychology  and  Ethics,       5  Psychology  and  Ethics,     5 

Elective,      .     .     .     .      11  Elective,    ....       11 


Bible,      , 
Elective, 


16 
SENIOR  YEAR. 
3 

.      13  Elective, 


16 


16 


16 
ELECTIVES. 
Junior  and  Senior  Years,  J902-J903. 

Students  must  select  a  major  subject.      See  page  11. 
Elective  studies  will  usually  be  withdrawn  if  chosen  by  less 
than  three  persons. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

History  of  Philosophy,      3  History  of  Philosophy,     3 

Evidences,   ....       4 


Logic,     . 

Esthetics, 

Pedagogy, 


BIBLE. 


Bible,      .     . 

HISTORY,   ECONOMICS,   POLITICAL  SCIENCE 


History, 

History, 

History, 

Principles  of  Economics, 

Political  Science, 


History,  ....  3 
History,  ....  3 
History,  ....  2 
Principles  of  Economics,  3 
Political  Science,   .     .        2 

MATHEMETICS. 

Analytical  Geometry,  3  Calculus,     ....        3 

Calculus,       ....  3  Analytical  Mechanics,       3 

Surveying,    ....  5 

Mathematics  8,  9  or  10,  2  Mathematics  11,12  or  13,  2 


ASTRONOMY. 


Descriptive  Astronomy,    3 
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OUTLINE  OF  STUDIES. 


BIOLOGY. 

Histology,    . 

5              Bacteriology,    . 

5 

Embryology 

.      .        5 

GEOLOGY. 

Geology,      .... 

3 

CHEMISTRY. 

Chemistry  2, 

.      .      .        4              Chemistry  3,     .      .      . 

4 

Chemistry  4, 

2              Chemistry  5,     .      .      . 

PHYSICS. 

2 

Physics  2,      . 

.      .        4              Physics  3,    .      .      .      . 

GREEK. 

3 

Drama, 

.      .      .      3              Orators, 

3 

Lyric  Poetry, 

.      .      .      2              Plato,        

2 

The  Language, 

.      .      .      2              Lucian, 

LATIN, 

2 

Latin  Literature,     .      .        2              Latin  Literature, 

2 

Teachers'  Cour 

se,        .        3              Teachers'  Course, 

3 

Oratory, 

2              Catullus  and  Hymns, 

FRENCH. 

2 

French  3,      . 

.      .      .        3              French  4,     .      .      .      . 

3 

French  5, 

.      .        3              French  6,     .      .      .      . 

GERMAN. 

3 

German  1,    . 

3              German  2,  .      .      .      . 

3 

German  3,    . 

3              German  4,    . 

ENGLISH. 

3 

English  Literati 

ire,      .        3              English  Literature,     . 

3 

English,     .      . 

.      .      .      3               English, 

3 

Music,  1,  3, 


MUSIC. 

2  Music,  2,  4, 


I 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION- 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Merrell. 

I.  Psychology.  Five  hours.  First  semester.  Required  of 
all  Juniors. 

II.  Psychology  and  Ethics.  Five  hours.  Second  semes- 
ter.    Required  of  all  Juniors. 

The  course  in  Psychology  embraces  such  a  systematic  study 
of  mental  phenomena  as  to  prepare  the  student  for  an  intelligent 
pursuit  of  Philosophy  proper,  and  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
principles  of  Ethics,  Logic,  and  Esthetics.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  investigation  of  the  facts  of  the  sensibility,  and  to 
the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  will.  The  first  course  is  based  on 
Porter's  Elements  of  Intellectual  Science,  with  James'  Psychology, 
and  Dewey's  Psychology  for  books    of  reference. 

The  course  in  Ethics  is  studied  under  two  divisions.  In  the 
first  the  philosophical  grounds  are  discussed,  and  the  various  sys- 
tems are  compared  and  criticised.  In  the  second  division  the 
principles  established  in  the  first  are  applied  to  the  specific  prob- 
lems of  government,  rights,  and  duties.  Fairchild's  Moral  Science 
is  used  as  a  text-book. 

III.  History  of  Philosophy.  In  this  course  the  leading 
systems  of  philosophical  thought  are  studied  in  outline,  beginning 
with  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  their  historical  connections  and 
dependencies   are   carefully  indicated.     Critical  work  is  required 
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with  the  aim  of  discovering  the  nature  and  limits  of  human  knowl- 
edge. Weber's  History  of  Philosophy  is  used  as  a  text-book. 
Three  hours  through  the  year. 

IV.  Theism,  and  the  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences.  In 
this  course  the  grounds  of  theistic  belief  are  studied,  and  particu- 
lar attention  is  given  to  the  principal  antitheistic  theories.  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  logic  of  Christian  evidences,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  the  fact  that  the  acceptance  of  the  facts  of  the 
Christian  system  are  proved  by  the  same  laws  that  govern  the  mind 
in  reaching  the  conclusions  in  all  of  the  inductive  sciences.  Fish- 
er's The  Grounds  for  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief,  Wright's  The 
Logic  of  Christian  Evidences,  and  Wright's  Scientific  Aspects  of 
Christian  Evidence,  are  used  as  text-books  and  books  of  reference. 
Four  hours.     First  semester. 

V.  Logic.  In  this  course  not  only  are  the  forms  of  reason- 
ing expounded,  but  the  laws  are  so  explained  as  to  teach  the  pupil 
the  principles  and  methods  of  sound  thinking.  The  close  relation 
of  this  branch  to  Rhetoric  is  kept  constantly  in  mind,  and  the  stu- 
dent is  guided  to  an  effective  command  of  his  powers  as  a  writer 
and  speaker.  Minto's  Logic  Inductive  and  Deductive  is  used  as  a 
text-book.     Three  hours.     Second  semester. 

VI.  Esthetics.  The  course  in  Esthetics  considers  art  as 
an  expression  of  feeling,  the  formal  conditions  of  art  expression, 
art  as  the  expression  of  beauty,  and  a  particular  study  of  the  arts 
of  form.  Brown's  The  Fine  Arts  is  used  as  the  leading  text-book. 
Two  hours.      Second  semester. 

VIL  Pedagogy.  In  the  courses  in  Psychology  frequent  ref- 
erence is  made  in  a  practical  way  to  pedagogical  principles  as  the 
different  phenomena  under  consideration  suggest  them;  but  in  the 
special  course  the  topics  are  selected  and  arranged  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  equipment  of  teachers  for  their  work  in  the  school 
room.  The  teacher,  the  school,  discipline,  examining,  the  school 
building  and  the  care  of  it,  the  method  of  teaching  the  various 
studies,  the  correlation  of  studies,  and  similar  subjects  of  everyday 
imj)ortance  to  the  teacher  in  his  work  are  studied  in  detail.  Three 
hours.     Second  semester. 
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BIBLE. 

I.  New  Testament  a.  A  study  of  the  teachings  of  the 
New  Testament  on  the  great  theme  of  revelation.  Steven's  The 
Theology  of  the  New  Testament  is  used  as  a  text-book.  Three 
hours.     First  semester. 

II.  New  Testament  b.  In  this  course  instruction  is  given 
concerning  the  origin  and  history  of  the  New  Testament  writings. 
The  books  are  studied  chiefly  as  distinct  wholes,  and  then  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  process  by  which  they  are  gathered  into  one 
collection.  The  history  of  the  times  is  also  brought  under  review. 
Three  hours.     Second  semester. 

HISTORY,    ECONOMICS,     POLITICAL   SCIENCE    AND   SOCI- 
OLOGY. 

Mr.  Marston. 

The  work  in  these  departments  has  been  arranged  to  meet  the 
needs  of  several  classes  of  students.  First,  those  whose  principal 
work  lies  in  other  departments  of  study,  but  who  desire  a  general 
introduction  to  this  field.  In  the  second  class  are  those  who  desire 
to  make  a  fairly  thorough  study  of  these  subjects,  but  do  not  de- 
sire advanced  or  special  courses.  The  third  class  embraces  those 
students  who  desire  to  pursue  a  civic-historic  course  and  make  as 
thorough  a  study  of  these  subjects  as  can  be  obtained  in  an  under 
graduate  course. 

Political  economy  and  finance  in  combination  with  history 
and  political  science,  law,  and  sociology  are  not  only  general  cul- 
ture courses,  but  have  for  their  principal  object  also  the  develop- 
ment of  the  student  along  those  lines  which  will  be  most  needed  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  also  given  to  those  studies  which  will  prepare  one 
for  governmental  service  in  our  colonial  possessions  and  along 
all  lines  of  civil  service. 

Instruction  will  be  carried  on  by  means  of  lectures,  text-books, 
quizzes,  collateral  readings,  preparation  of  papers,  and  examina- 
tions. 
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HISTORY. 

I.  American  History.  A  general  survey  of  the  social  and 
economic,  with  special  emphasis  upon  political  history  of  the 
United  States.  Not  open  to  Freshmen.  All  other  courses  in 
American  history  must  be  preceded  by  course  I,  or  its  equivalent. 
Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

II.  Territorial  Expansion  of  the  United  States.  A 
consideration  of  the  western  movement  in  our  history  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  including  our  late  colonial  possessions. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  physiography  of  the  coun- 
try which  has  produced  peculiar  results  upon  the  people  and  their 
occupation;  the  part  the  west  has  played  in  our  national  history; 
the  admittance  of  new  states,  their  constitutions,  and  their  rise  in 
power;  emigration,  transportation,  etc.  Three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year.      Given  in  1902-3. 

III.  American  Colonial  History  to  1783.  This  course 
will  take  up  somewhat  in  detail  the  development  of  each  of  the 
colonies;  their  chief  political,  economic,  and  social  characteris- 
tics. Stress  will  be  laid  upon  the  development  of  the  idea  of  unity. 
Three  hours  a  week.     Second  semester.      Given  in  1902-3. 

IV.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States.  This 
will  be  a  study  of  the  international  relations  of  the  United  States 
from  Ill5  to  the  present  day,  including  such  topics  as  the  follow- 
ing :  treaties  relative  to  American  commercial  relations  between 
various  countries;  foundation  of  a  national  foreign  system  in  1775; 
committee  of  foreign  relations;  embassies  to  Europe;  French  alli- 
ances; Spanish  territorial  diplomacy;  annexation  of  Louisiana, 
Oregon,  and  West  Florida;  Russia  and  Behring  Sea;  Monroe  Doc- 
trine; Panama  Congress;  early  Cuban  question;  French  spoliation 
claims;  boundary  disputes  and  settlements;  Mexican  diplomacy 
and  peace  of  1848;  Cuban  diplomacy;  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty; 
Trent  affair;  diplomacy  of  the  Civil  War;  Alabama  claims;  pur- 
chase of  Alaska;  treaty  of  Washington;  Panama  and  Nicaragua 
canals;  Canadian  fisheries;  Venezuela  question;  arbitration;  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii  and  Philippines.  Three  hours  a  week 
throughout   the  year. 
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V.  Ancient  History.  A  brief  outline  of  Oriental  history, 
and  a  more  particular  study  of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
First  semester  Oriental  and  Grecian  history.     Three  hours  a  week. 

Ya.     Roman  History.  Second  semester.  Three  hours  a  week. 

VI.  MEDiiEVAL  History.  A  general  survey  of  the  history 
of  continental  Europe  from  the  barbarian  invasion  to  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  first 
semester. 

VII.  The  Renaissance  and  Reformation.  Particular  at- 
tention will  be  given  to  the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  The  forces 
which  combined  in  the  great  Protestant  revolution  of  the  sixteenth 
century  will  be  studied.  The  course  of  that  revolution  will  be 
carefully  examined  in  all  European  countries.  Open  to  those  who 
have  had  course  VI.     Two  hours  a  week.     Second  semester. 

VIII.  Modern  European  History.  A  general  survey  ex- 
tending from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  day. 
Three  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year.      Given  in  1902-3. 

IX.  English  History.  A  general  survey  of  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  history  of  England.  Three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

X.  English  Constitutional  History.  From  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day.  The  design  of  the  course  is  to  explain 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  English  institutions.  Must  be 
preceded  by  course  IX.     Two  hours  a  week.     First  semester. 

XL  The  Eastern  Problem.  India,  China,  and  Japan  will 
be  given  particular  attention.  The  period  covered  will  be  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  chief  factors  which  have  gone  to  make 
up  the  Eastern  Question  will  be  carefully  examined,  including 
questions  of  geography,  race  and  religion,  the  policies  of  the  great 
powers,  as  well  as  the  interests  and  ambitions  of  the  minor  states 
most  directly  concerned.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  pe- 
culiar position  occupied  by  China  today  in  world  politics.  Three 
hours  a  week.      Second  semester. 

economics  and  sociology. 

I.  Principles  of  Economics.  A  general  course  which  is 
introductory  to  all  other  courses  in   economics.     Bullock  will  be 
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used  as  an  introductory  text,  followed  by  Marshall.     Three  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year.     Given  in  1902-3. 

II.  Principles  of  Public  Finance.  A  general  course  on 
public  expenditure,  public  revenue,  and  public  credit.  Three 
hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

III.  Economic  Problems.  This  course  treats  in  a  cursory 
manner  current  problems  in  economics.  Such  problems  as  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  studied  :  taxation;  free  trade  and  protection;  in- 
dustrial crises;  monopoly;  trades  unions;  communism;  the  railway; 
industrial  federation;  workingmen's  insurance;  factory  legislation; 
co-operation;  profit  sharing;  socialism.  Three  hours  a  week 
throughout  the  year. 

IV.  Money  and  Banking.  History  and  theory  of  each. 
Among  the  subjects  discussed  will  be  the  value  and  functions  of 
money;  standards  of  value;  theory  of  the  standard  and  regulation 
of  paper  money;  the  nature  and  compositions  of  the  chief  curren- 
cy systems  of  the  world;  nature  and  social  functions  of  banking; 
natural  laws  of  banking:  the  chief  banking  systems  of  the  world; 
systems  of  regulation;  government  notes;  clearing  houses;  foreign 
exchanges;  bimetallism.     Three  hours  a  week.     First  semester. 

V.  The  Elements  of  Sociology.  The  course  aims  to  be 
constructive  rather  than  critical.  The  main  purpose  will  be  a 
rational  interpretation  of  existing  society.  The  course  begins  with 
a  survey  of  the  structure  and  development  of  society;  showing  the 
elements  of  which  a  progressive  society  is  composed,  the  forces 
which  manifest  themselves  in  the  different  stages  of  its  growth. 
Following  this  is  an  examination  of  the  historical  aspects  which 
this  evolution  has  assumed;  primitive  man;  elementary  forms  of 
society,  organization  of  the  family,  clan,  tribe,  state.  Circum- 
stances which  determine  the  formation  of  each;  and  the  relative 
importance  of  military,  economic,  and  ethical  ideas  at  successive 
stages  in  the  growth  of  society.      First  semester,  two  hours  a  week. 

Ya.  Problems  in  Sociology.  This  course  embraces  a  study 
of  the  laws  of  poj)ulation;  degeneracy;  poor  relief  (private  and 
public);  the  tenement  (question;  slums;  social  settlement;  the  liq- 
uor i^roblcm;    crime;    penology;    methods   of  social   reform,    and 
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Other  sociological  problems  of  current  interest.  Second  semester, 
two  hours  a  week.  In  1902-3  this  course  will  be  given  the  first 
semester. 

POLITICAL    SCIENCE. 

I.  The  Government  of  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 
From  the  Greek  and  Roman  colonies  to  the  present  time.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  forms  of  government  in  the  colonies 
and  dependencies  of  the  principal  countries  of  today.  Two  hours 
a  week  throughout  the  year. 

II.  History  and  Theory  of  the  State.  The  general  prin- 
ciples of  political  science,  its  province  and  problems.  The  con- 
cept of  the  state  at  different  epochs.  Ends  of  the  state;  its  sphere 
of  authority.     Two  hours  a  week.     Second  semester. 

III.  United  States  Constitutional  Law.  The  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  will  be  studied  not  simply  as  a  document, 
but  at  work,  and  in  the  light  of  judicial  interpretation.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  powers  of  Congress,  the  restrictions 
upon  the  states,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and  the  meaning 
and  scope  of  the  amendments.  Open  to  those  who  have  had 
course  I.  in  American  history.  Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
year. 

MATHEMATICS. 
Professok  Chandler. 

I.  Algebra.  Functions  and  limits,  derivatives,  series,  log- 
arithms, permutations  and  combinations,  probabilities,  theory  of 
equations,  graphic  solutions.  (Taylor^s  College  Algebra,  Second 
Part.)     Required  of  Freshmen  in  all  courses.     First  semester. 

II.  Trigonometry.  An  elementary  course  with  applica- 
tions. Plane  and  Spherical.  (Wells.)  Required  of  Freshmen  in 
all  courses.     Second  semester. 

III.  Analytic  Geometry.  Plane,  with  some  attention  to 
Higher  Plane  Curves.      (Hardy.)     Three   hours.     First  semester. 

IV.  Calculus.  An  elementary  course  in  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus,  with  geometrical  and  physical  applications. 
(Taylor.)     Three  hours.     Second  semester. 
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V.  Calculus.  A  continuation  of  the  preceding  course  with 
special  attention  to  curve  tracing  and  processes  of  reduction. 
Three  hours.     First  semester. 

VI.  Analytic  Mechanics.  A  recitation  course  with  num- 
erous examples.      (Bowser.)     Three  hours.      Second  semester. 

VII.  Surveying.  Field  practice  with  compass,  level  and 
transit,  followed  by  plotting  and  calculation  of  field  work.  (Hodg- 
man.)     Five  hours.     First  semester. 

Each  of  the  following  courses  will  ordinarily  be  offered  only 
in  alternate  years  : 

VIII.  Descriptive  Geometry.  A  brief  course.  Problems 
relating  to  points,  lines,  planes,  solids  and  surfaces  of  revolution. 
(Faunce.)     Two  hours. 

IX.  Determinants.      (Weld.)     Two  hours. 

X.  Projective  Geometry.  (Reye,  Holgate's  translation.) 
Two  hours. 

XL  Differential  Equations.  (Page's  Ordinary  Differen- 
tial Equations.)     Two  hours. 

XII.  Quarternions.  Vector  analysis,  straight  line  and 
plane,  conies.      (Kelland  and  Tait. )     Two  hours. 

XIII.  Theory  OF  Functions.  (Durege,  Fisher  and  Schwatt's 
translation.)     Two  hours. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Descriptive  Astronomy.  An  elementary  course  presenting 
the  fundamental  facts  and  methods  of  astronomy.  Requires  no 
mathematics  beyond  elementary  trigonometry.  (Young's  General 
Astronomy.)     Three  hours.     Second  semester. 

BIOLOGY. 
Professor  Marsh. 
I.  Invertei5kate  Zoology.  In  this  course  typical  forms  of 
invertebrates  are  dissected,  notes  taken,  and  sketches  made  of  the 
results  of  the  work.  Such  forms  are  used  as  the  star-fish,  earth- 
worms, cray-fish,  mussel,  etc.  An  attempt  is  made  in  this  term  to 
familiarize  students  with  laboratory  methods,   and  thus  furnish  a 
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foundation  for  the  farther  work  in  the  department  of  biology.  A 
course  of  lectures  is  given  on  the  classification  of  animals.  Three 
hours.     First  semester. 

II.  Botany.  Work  of  this  course  is  based  upon  the  manual 
issued  by  Arthur,  Barnes  and  Coulter.  The  time  is  largely  occu- 
pied in  a  careful  study  of  cryptogamus  plants.  In  addition  to  the 
technical  knowledge  of  botany  which  is  obtained  by  this  term's 
work,  it  is  intended  also  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  microscop- 
ical technique.  A  course  of  lectures  is  given  upon  the  physiology 
of  plants.      Three  hours.      Second  semester. 

III.  Vertebrate  Anatomy.  The  work  of  this  course  is 
based  upon  a  detailed  dissection  of  the  cat.  Other  material  is 
brought  in  to  illustrate  the  anatomy  of  the  special  organs,  but 
nearly  the  whole  time  is  occupied  with  the  work  upon  the  cat. 
This  is  intended  to  be  a  thorough  introduction  to  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  vertebrates.  A  course  of  lectures  is  given  on  compar- 
ative anatomy.      [Omitted  in  1902-1903.] 

IV.  Histology.  The  work  in  this  course  is  based  on 
Schaefer's  **  Essentials  of  Histology,"  and  it  is  intended  in  the 
course  of  the  work  that  the  student  should  gain  a  good  knowledge 
of  animal  histology.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  acquisition  of 
technical  skill  in  preparing  tissues,  and  in  making  microscopical 
preparations.  Free  use  is  made  of  a  large  collection  of  slides  in 
the  laboratory,  but  the  students  are  required,  so  far  as  time  will 
permit,  to  prepare  for  themselves  the  slides  which  they  study. 
Five  hours.  First  semester.  This  course  is  open  only  to  students 
who  have  had  courses  I,  II,  and  III. 

V.  Embryology.  This  is  a  careful  study  of  the  early  stages 
of  the  embryology  of  the  chick;  other  animals  are  used  to  some 
extent  for  comparison.  Students  make  most  of  their  own  prepara- 
tions and  work  out  the  subject  with  the  constant  use  of  such  books 
as  Minot's  '*  Human  Embryology,"  and  Hertwig's  '*  Embryology 
of  Vertebrates."  Five  hours.  First  semester.  Open  to  students 
who  have  had  courses  I,  II,  III,  and  IV. 

VI.  Bacteriology.  In  this  course  the  student  is  carefully 
instructed  in  the  ordinary  methods  of  bacteriological  research,   in- 
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eluding  the  preparation  of  culture  media,  isolation  of  bacteria,  and 
the  preparation  of  pure  cultures;  this  work  occupies  about  one-half 
of  the  time  of  the  course.  In  the  latter  half  some  special  problem 
is  assigned  for  work,  upon  which  the  student  is  expected  to  make  a 
careful  report.  During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  these  subjects 
have  been  connected  with  the  bacteriological  analysis  of  water. 
This  course  is  especially  adapted  to  students  who  expect  to  take 
up  the  study  of  medicine,  and  it  is  recommended  that  no  student 
should  elect  it  who  does  not  have  a  large  amount  of  time  to  spend 
upon  it.  Five  hours.  First  semester.  It  is  open  to  those  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  courses  I,  II,  III,  and  IV. 

VII.  Physiology.  This  course  is  intended  for  students  ex- 
pecting to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine,  and  the  work  in  physiol- 
ogy is  especially  adapted  to  count  upon  a  medical  course.  [Omit- 
ted in  1902-1903.] 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  full  course  in 
biology,  as  outlined  above,  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  ideal 
course  recommended  by  the  faculty  of  Rush  Medical  school,  for 
students  intending  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine.  It  should  be 
noticed  also  that  these  studies  may  be  accredited  as  against  the 
studies  of  medical  schools,  thus  enabling  students  who  intend  to 
take  up  the  study  of  medicine,  to  get  a  credit  of  between  one  and 
two  years  upon  the  medical  course. 

GEOLOGY. 

A  single  term's  work  is  offered  in  geology.  The  work  is  large- 
ly based  upon  a  text-book  with  daily  recitations.  The  text-book 
in  use  at  present  is  Scott's  Introduction  to  Geology.  Three  hours. 
Sjecond  semester. 

CHEMISTRY. 

PkoI'ESSok  Lkavkn worth. 

I.  General  Chemistry.  Lectures,  recitations  and  labora- 
tory practice.  This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  elements  of 
theoretical  chemistry  and  of  the  non-metallic  elements  and  their 
compounds.      The   laboratory   work   comprises  a  series    of  experi- 
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ments  illustrating  the  principles  of  stochiometry,  the  laws  of  chem- 
ical action  and  the  preparation  of  such  elements  and  typical  com- 
pounds as  will  serve  best  to  show  the  relation  between  facts  and 
general  principles.  Remsen's  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Four  hours. 
First  semester. 

II.  Qualitative  Analysis.  Pre-requisite  I.  Lectures  reci- 
tations and  laboratory  practice.  A  study  is  made  of  the  metallic 
elements  and  their  compounds,  including  the  metallurgy  of  the 
common  ores.  In  the  laboratory  the  reaction  of  the  acids  and 
bases  are  first  studied,  followed  by  their  systematic  separation  and 
detection  in  unknown  combinations.  Leavenworth's  Outlines. 
Four  hours.      First  semester. 

III.  Quantitative  Analysis,  inorganic.  Pre-requisite  I-II. 
Mostly  laboratory  practice.  This  course  is  devoted  to  the  general 
principles  and  practice  of  volumetric  and  gravimetric  methods  of 
analysis.  Cairn's  Quantitative  Analysis  and  other  texts.  Four 
hours.      Second  semester. 

IV.  Organic  Chemistry,  elements.  Pre-requisite  I-III. 
Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory  practice.  Intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  on  such  classes  of  compounds  as  the  hydrocarbons, 
alcohols,  ether,  organic  acids,  fats,  carbohydrates,  etc.  Remsen's 
Organic  Chemistry.  The  laboratory  practice  covers  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  substances  as  are  included  in  Orndorf's  Manual. 
Four  hours.     First  semester. 

V.  Medical  Chemistry.  Pre-requisite  I-III.  Recitations 
and  laboratory  practice,  a.  Urinalysis.  Chemical  and  micro- 
scopical examination  of  the  normal  and  abnormal  constituents  of 
the  urine.  Long's  Urinology,  b.  Toxicology.  Devoted  to  the 
detection  and  estimation  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  poisons. 
Two  hours.      Second  semester. 

PHYSICS. 
Professor  Leavenworth. 

I.  General  Physics.  Lectures,  recitations  and  laboratory 
practice.     The  topics  for  this   course   are  kinematics,  dynamics, 
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and    sound.      Required    of    Sophomores.       Four    hours.       Second 
semester. 

II.  Course  I  continued.  Pre-requisite  I.  Lectures,  recita- 
tions and  laboratory  practice.  The  subjects  discussed  are  heat 
and  light.     Four  hours.     First  semester. 

III.  Pre-requisite  I  and  II.  Lectures,  recitations  and  lab- 
oratory practice.  Subjects  studied  are  magnetism  and  electricity. 
The  work  in  the  laboratory  is  quantitative  in  character.  Three 
hours.      Second  semester. 

Watson's  Physics  and  Sabine's  Laboratory  Manual  or  their 
equivalent  are  used  in  these  courses. 

GREEK. 
Professor   Erickson. 
A.     Elementary  Course.      Designed  for  students  who  do  not 
offer    Greek    for    admission.      May  be  taken  also  as    an  elective. 
Five  hours  through  the  year. 

I.  Lysias'  Orations.  Reading  of  eight  orations  accompa- 
nied by  a  careful  review  of  the  Attic  inflections  and  syntax.  Greek 
composition.      Freshman  year.      Three  hours.      First  semester. 

II.  Homer.  Reading  from  the  Odyssey.  Study  of  Homeric 
poetry  and  of  Homeric  life.  Freshman  year.  Three  hours.  Sec- 
ond semester. 

Ill  and  IV.  Euripides'  Iphigenia  among  the  Taurians  and 
Medea;  Aristophanes'  Acharnians;  Andocides'  De  Mysteriis,  and 
one  or  two  of  Plato's  dialogues.      Sophomore  year.      Three    hours. 

V.  Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  A  literary  and  historical 
study.  The  authors  will  be  studied  with  reference  to  literary  style 
and  historical  method.  A  gcMieral  study  of  the  history  of  Athens 
from  the  time  of  the  Persian,  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  with  spe- 
cial study  of  certain  events.      [Omitted  in  1902-1903.] 

VI.  Akistoi'IIanf-.s.  Several  plays  will  be  read.  Develop- 
ment of  Attic  Comedy.  I.if(-'  in  y\thens  during  the  last  half  of  the 
fifth  century.      [Omitted  in  1902-1903.] 

VII.  Dkmosiuknks.  On  the  Crown.  Study  of  the  larger 
I>rohlcms  of  the  period.       [Omitted  in  1902-190.3.] 
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VIII.  The  Drama,  The  reading  of  representative  dramas. 
A  comparative  study  of  the  art  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles  and  Eu- 
ripides.     Scenic  antiquities.     Three  hours.     First  semester. 

IX.  Attic  Orators.  Selections  from  the  orators  preceding 
Demosthenes.  The  development  of  Attic  oratory.  Athenian  legal 
antiquities.     Three  hours.     Second  semester. 

X.  Plato  and  the  Poets.  A  study  of  Greek  religious 
thought  with  a  special  study  of  Plato  as  its  culmination.  The  class 
will  study  in  detail  the  religious  ideas  of  those  portions  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems  and  of  the  dramatists  with  which  they  are  already 
familiar  and  will  read  selections  from  Plato,  chiefly  from  the 
Republic.  Informal  lectures  and  discussions  throughout  the  term. 
Two  hours.     Second  semester. 

XI.  LuciAN.     Two  hours.     Second   semester. 

XII.  Lyric  Poetry.     Two  hours.     First  semester. 

XIII.  The  Language.  A  topical  study  of  the  moods  and 
tenses.     Practice  in  prose  writing.     Two  hours.     First  semester. 

XIV.  New  Testament.     Two  hours. 

XV.  Greek  Art.     See  Classical  Archaeology  course  II. 

CLASSICAL     ARCHAEOLOGY    AND    ANTIQUITIES. 

The  following  courses  are  intended  to  supplement  the  work  of 
the  Classical  department.  They  are  well  illustrated  by  the  use  of 
stereopticon  and  photographs. 

I.  General  Antiquities  of  Greece.  As  a  background  for 
the  study  of  the  .language  and  literature,  a  course  of  lectures  will 
be  given  during  the  Freshman  year  on  such  topics  as  the  land  and 
people  of  Greece,  the  Mycenaean  age,  the  city  of  Athens,  the 
acropolis.  The  lectures  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  lantern  slides 
and  photographs,  and  in  this  connection  the  class  will  read  a  stand- 
ard history  of  Greece. 

II.  Greek  Art.  An  outline  course.  The  primary  object 
of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  important 
remains    of  ancient    art.      Two  hours.     Second  semester. 

III.  Rome.  This  course  traces  the  growth  of  the  ancient 
city  from  its  foundation  to  the  fourth  century,  and  treats  in  detail 
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of  the  following  portions  :  Roman  Forum;  Capitoline,  Palatine, 
and  Aventine  Hills;  Fora  of  the  Empire;  Buildings  of  the  Campus 
Martins;  Trumphal  Arches;  Thermae;  Tombs,  and  other  buildings 
and  monuments  of  the  Ancient  City. 

IV.  Roman  Private  Life.  Lectures  are  given  on  the  fol- 
ovving  subjects  :  The  Roman  name;  the  organization  of  the  fam- 
ily; marriage  and  divorce;  children — their  nature,  amusements 
and  education;  slaves,  freedmen,  clients,  and  hospitals;  houses — 
their  construction,  decoration,  furnishing;  dress;  daily  and  social 
life;  theatre,  circus,  amphitheatre,  and  public  baths;  writing,  man- 
uscripts, and  libraries;  travel;  arts  and  industries;  religion;  death 
and  burial. 

LATIN. 

Professor  Clark. 

I.  LiVY.  Selections  from  books  I  and  II;  or  XXI  and  XXII. 
Prose  Composition.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  syntax  and  to 
a  study  of  the  subjunctive  mood.  Prose  work  based  upon  the  text 
continues  for  about  half  the  semester.  Selections  from  I  and  II 
will  be  read  in  1902-3.  Required  of  Freshmen.  Three  hours. 
First  semester. 

I  a.  Topography  of  Ancient  Rome.  (See  Classical  Archae- 
ology III.)  This  course  accompanies  course  I  when  books  I  and 
II  of  Livy  are  read.  Open,  without  credit,  to  all  the  students  of 
the  college.      First  semester. 

I  b.  Roman  Private  Life.  (See  Classical  Archaeology  ]V. ) 
This  course  accompanies  course  I  when  books  XXI  and  XXII  of 
Livy  are  read.    Open,  without  credit,  to  all  students  of  the  college. 

II.  Horace.  Odes  and  Epodes.  Studies  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Rome.  Three  hours.  Second  semester.  Required  of 
Freshmen. 

III.  Tacitus  and  MAiniAi,.  Cermania  and  Agricola;  or 
Agricf)la  and  selections  from  the  Annals.  Selections  from  Martial 
at  sight.  Required  of  S()|)h()tnores,  elective  for  others.  Three 
hours.  I''irst  semester.  (The  l)c  Natura  Deorum  of  Cicero  will 
be  substituted  for  Tacitus  in  1002:}.) 
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IV.  Cicero.  Some  one  of  the  philosophical  works.  In 
1903  the  De  Officiis  will  be  read,  with  discussions  upon  the  teach- 
ings of  Cicero.  Required  of  Sophomores,  elective  for  others. 
Three  hours.      Second  semester. 

V.  Satire.  Selections  from  Juvenal,  Horace,  and  Persius. 
Three  hours.      First  semester.      Elective.      [Omitted  in  1902-3.] 

VI.  Comedy.  Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Rap- 
id reading  course.  Elective.  Three  hours.  Second  semester. 
(Omitted  in  1903.) 

VII.  Latin  Literature.  The  work  includes  (1)  the  trans- 
lation of  many  selections  from  the  works  of  the  chief  authors  from 
Plautus  to  Gellius,  with  especial  attention  to  inscriptions  and  frag- 
ments of  old  Latin;  (2)  the  mastery  of  the  Primer  of  Latin  Litera- 
ture; (3)  the  preparation  of  a  paper  upon  some  topic  connected 
with  the  work.  The  Primer  will  be  supplemented  by  a  course  of 
lectures  upon  the  History  of  Roman  Literature.  Texts,  Smith's 
Latin  Selections;  Wilkin's  Primer.  Elective.  Two  hours  through 
the  year.      [Omitted  in  1903-4.] 

VIII.  Latin  Literature.  Continuation  of  VII.  Elective. 
Two  hours.      Second  Semester.      [Omitted  in  1904.] 

IX.  Teachers'  Course.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  assist 
those  who  are  planning  to  teach  Latin  in  the  high  schools.  Lec- 
tures will  be  given  upon  Latin  Grammar,  Roman  Antiquities  and 
Mythology.  Considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  Latin  writing. 
All  of  the  more  important  questions  in  syntax  will  be  carefully 
studied  in  connection  with  a  review  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  Sallust, 
Ovid,  and  Vergil.  Students  will,  for  the  most  part,  take  charge  of 
the  recitations,  criticisms  will  be  offered  freely  upon  the  methods 
employed  in  the  class,  and  informal  talks  will  be  held  upon  matters 
pertaining  to  the  profession  of  teaching.  An  attempt  will  also  be 
made  to  make  all  members  of  the  class  familiar  with  the  leading 
texts  in  Secondary  Latin.  For  this  purpose  all  of  the  leading  edi- 
tions of  secondary  Latin  books  including  Beginners'  Books,  Gram- 
mars, Mythologies,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  the  Department  Library 
and  will  be  of  peculiar  value  to  those  who  are  about  to  teach  Latin. 
It  will  be  the   intention    of    the    instructor  to   make  the  Teachers' 
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Course  serve  as  a  fitting  close  to  the  other  work  offered  in  the  de- 
partment. Open  only  to  Juniors  and  Seniors  who  have  had  the 
Latin  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years,  including  la  and  Idy 
and  course  VII.  Given  in  1902-3  and  1903-4,  but  after  that  only 
on  alternate  years.      Elective.     Three   hours   throughout  the  year. 

X.  Teachers'  Course.  Continuation  of  IX.  Elective. 
Three  hours.      [Given  in  1902-3  and  1903-4.] 

XI.  Oratory.  Cicero  (Brutus),  Quintilian  (selections  from 
books  X  and  XII),  Tacitus  (Dialogues).  Elective.  Two  hours. 
First  semester.      [Omitted  in  1903-4.] 

XII.  Catullus  and  Latin  Hymns.  Selections.  Elective. 
Two  hours.      Second  semester.      [Omitted  in  1904.]  || 

XIII.  Roman  Letter-writing.  Selected  letters  of  Cicero, 
Pliny  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  Elective.  Two  hours.  First  sem- 
ester.     [Omitted  in  1902-3.] 

XIV.  Lucretius.  Books  I-III.  Elective  for  Seniors.  Two 
hours.     Second  semester.      [Omitted  in  1903.] 

FRENCH. 
Miss  Harwood.  j 

I.  Elementary  French.  Andre  Beziat  de  Bordes'  Ele- 
ments of  French.  Grammar  and  prose  composition  in  connection 
with  reading.   Required  of  Freshmen.    Three  hours.   First  semeter. 

II.  Course  I  Continued.     Second  semester. 

III.  Nineteenth  Century  Authors.  Composition.  Three 
hours.      First  semester. 

IV.  Seventeenth  Century  Authors.  One  or  two  works 
each  from  Corneille,  Racine.  Moliere;  composition  and  review  of 
grammar;  assigned  reading  to  supplement  the  class  work.  Three 
hours.      Second  semester. 

GERMAN. 
Miss  Harwood. 

I.  Drama.  (Freitag,  Lessing,  etc.);  or  advanced  prose 
reading;   prose  composition.      Three  hours.      First  semester. 

II.  Goeihk.  ('omposition  and  review  of  grammar.  Three 
hours.     Second  semester. 
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Note. — Clubs  are  formed  in  both  French  and  German,  which 
meet  for  an  hour  in  the  evening  on  alternate  weeks,  for  additional 
practice  in  conversation  and  reading. 

ENGLISH. 
Professor  Shearin. 

I.  Freshman  Course.  Three  hours.  Required.  Shakespeare 
and  Victorian  Literature.  The  study  of  five  of  the  plays  of  Shakes- 
peare; readings  from  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Matthew  Arnold;  Ten- 
nyson's Idylls  of  the  King;  some  of  the  shorter  poems  of  Browning; 
selections  from  Palgrave's  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics. 
Exercise  in  expression  throughout  the  year. 

II.  Sophomore  Course.  Three  hours  per  week.  English 
Literature  from  its  beginning  to  the  Victorian  Period.  By  means  of 
lectures,  translations  and  readings  from  the  desk,  a  general  view 
of  Pre-Chaucerian  English  will  be  obtained.  The  study  of  select- 
ed portions  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  The  Elizabethan  Dramatists, 
Bacon,  Milton,  (Paradise  Lost  and  Areopagitica);  Dryden,  Pope, 
Addison,  Thomson,  Swift,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Cowper, 
Burns,  The  Ballads,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Keats,  Shelley,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Scott,  Wordsworth,  etc.  Exercise  in  expression  throughout 
the  year. 

V.  Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethan  Drama.  Through 
the  year.     Two  hours. 

VI.  Milton  and  His  Contemporaries.  Through  the  year. 
Two  hours. 

MUSIC. 
Professor  Lane. 

Advanced  courses  in  Music,  including  Harmony  and  History 
of  Music,  as  given  in  the  description  of  the  work  of  the  Conserva- 
tory, are  credited  as  College  electives.  But  not  more  than  two 
hours  per  week  for  two  years  will  be  accepted. 

The  glee  clubs  afford  opportunity  for  vocal  training  for  stu- 
dents of  sufficient  ability. 
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DEGREES. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  on  recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  upon  those  students 
who  have  completed  the  course  of  study. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  upon  any 
graduate  of  this  college,  or  of  any  other  college  offering  substan- 
tially equivalent  courses,  who  shall  have  completed  an  approved 
course  of  non-professional  study  sufficient  to  constitute  an  addi- 
tional year  of  college  work,  one-half  of  which,  at  least,  is  in  a  sin- 
gle department  or  in  closely  allied  departments.  This  work  may 
be  done  during  one  year  in  residence  at  the  college  or,  in  the  case 
of  graduates  of  this  college,  during  two  years  of  non-residence. 
Examinations  in  all  the  work  of  the  approved  course  are  required, 
and  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  some  subject  connected  with  the 
leading  department  of  the  course  must  be  presented  at  least  one 
month  before  the  close  of  the  college  year.  Fees  for  all  special 
examinations  and  the  usual  fee  for  the  diploma  are  required. 

TERMS  AND  VACATIONS. 
The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  eighteen  weeks  each. 
The  first  term  of  the  present  year  begins  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 24th  and  the  year  ends  Wednesday,  June  24th.  There  are  two 
vacations,  one  of  two  weeks  at  Christmas  time  and  another  of  one 
week  beginning  with  Easter  Sunday. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES. 

College  prayers  are  held  at  nine  o'clock  on  each  school  day. 
Students  are  expected  to  attend  this  service  and  to  attend  worship 
on  Sunday  at  one  of  the  churches  of  the  town. 
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The  college  branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
holds  regular  meetings  on  Sunday  afternoon  at  four  o'clock,  in  the 
Association  room  in  West  Building.  At  the  same  hour  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  meets  in  the  parlors  of  Bartlett 
Cottage.  On  Tuesday  evening  a  general  prayer  meeting  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  is  held  in  the  chapel. 

Bible  and  mission  study  classes  are  maintained  throughout 
the  year. 

PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

During  the  winter  months  the  gymnasium  offers  ample  oppor- 
tunity, under  proper  supervision,  for  physical  training.  Classes 
are  formed  in  general  calisthenics  and  also  special  classes  to  meet 
specific  needs.  Moreover  every  effort  is  made  to  encourage  ath- 
letic games  and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  regular  outdoor 
exercise.  Basket-ball  is  played  by  the  young  women,  but  only 
those  who  have  a  satisfactory  health  record  are  permitted  to  play 
in  any  regular  game. 

Athletics.  The  students,  organized  as  the  College  Athletic 
Association,  have  always  had  control  of  athletics,  the  maintenance 
of  athletic  teams  and  the  selection  of  oflficers.  However,  in  order 
to  secure  greater  steadiness,  and  better  business  methods  in  the 
management  of  athletics,  general  supervision  of  such  matters  has 
recently  been  put  into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  three,  repre- 
senting students,  alumni  and  faculty.  At  the  request  of  the  stu- 
dents a  fee  of  seventy-five  cents  per  semester  is  collected  by  the 
College  Treasurer,  who  is  also  treasurer  of  the  Association,  for  the 
support  of  athletics.  Ingalls  Park,  the  college  athletic  field,  con- 
tains a  covered  grand-stand,  a  good  quarter-mile  track,  and  an 
abundance  of  level  ground  for  foot-ball,  base-ball  and  other  games. 

PRIZES. 

'J'HK    JAMES    PRIZES. 

These  prizes  are  paid  from  the  interest  of  a  fund  of  $1,500, 
given  by  Mrs.  John  W.  James,  of  Boston,  for  the  encouragement 
of  English  Composition  in  the  college. 

There  have  been  established  three  Freshman  prizes  of  $10,  $6 
and  $4,  respectively;  three  Sophomore  prizes  of   $15,  $10  and  $5, 
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respectively;  and  three  Junior  prizes  of  $20,  ^12  and  ^8,  respec- 
tively. 

The  Freshman  prize  will  be  awarded  for  clearness  and  correct- 
ness in  style,  and  for  excellence  in  punctuation,  sentence  making, 
and  paragraphing,  as  exhibited  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Freshman 
year  English  exercises. 

The  Sophomore  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  Essays  up- 
on subjects  prescribed  by  the  Professor  of  English.  These  essays 
will  be  considered  with  special  reference  to  extent  of  research,  ac- 
curacy of  statement,  and  correctness  and  clearness  of  style. 

The  Junior  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  Essays  upon 
subjects  chosen  by  the  writers.  These  exercises  will  be  considered 
with  special  reference  to  the  understanding  of  the  subject,  fresh- 
ness of  the  thought,  and  method  and  skill  in  the  presentation  of 
the  same. 

The  qualities  which  are  required  in  the  Freshman  Essays  will 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  awarding  the  Sophomore  and  Junior 
prizes  also.  All  Sophomore  and  Junior  Essays  must  be  deposited 
with  the  President  on  or  before  six  p.  m.  on  the  first  Saturday  after 
the  Easter  recess.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the 
essays  the  competitors  must  register  their  names  with  the  Professor 
of  English.  Each  Sophomore  or  Junior  essay  is  limited  in  length 
to  three  thousand  words.  Each  essay  must  be  signed  with  a  ficti- 
tious name,  and  this  fictitious  name  must  be  subscribed  on  a  sealed 
note  containing  the  writer's  real  name,  and  this  sealed  note  must 
also  be  deposited  with  the  President.  No  essay  is  to  be  handed 
in  which  has  previously  been  used  in  meeting  any  rhetorical  ap- 
pointment. 

No  student  conditioned  in  English  exercises  can  compete  for 
the  James  Prizes.     No  prize  will  be  awarded  for  inferior  work. 

THE    LEWIS    PRIZE. 

This  prize  was  established  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Lewis,  of  Columbus. 

The  annual  income  of  a  fund  of  ^200  will  be  given  to  the  stu- 
dent who  shall  hand  in  the  best  set  of  notes  on  the  Biological  work 
of  Freshman  year.  But  the  prize  will  not  be  awarded  for  inferior 
work. 
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THE  CLASS  OF  1896  PRIZE. 

The  income  of  the  Memorial  Prize  Fund  of  the  Class  of  1896 
amounting  to  about  ^20,  will  be  awarded  to  the  successful  contest- 
ant in  a  declamation  contest  between  members  of  the  Junior  class. 

THE    MATHEMATICAL    PRIZES. 

The  following  prizes  are  offered  by  a  friend  of  the  college  : 
One  of  $10  for  excellence  in  the  required  mathematical  work  of 
the  Freshman  year,  and  one  of  $15  awarded  at  the  close  of  the 
Sophomore  year  for  practical  knowledge  of  the  required  mathemat- 
ics of  the  Scientific  course. 


AWARD  OF 
J900— J90J. 
THE  JAMES  PRIZES. 

JUNIOR. 

Harriet  E.    Lehman. 
Josie  B.    Beebe. 
John  D.   Jones. 

SOPHOMORE. 

Clement  C.   Blakely. 
Jo  Lana  B.   Cate. 
Warren  H.   Barber. 

FRESHMAN. 

Clara  A.    Bloom. 
Jessie  Mc  Dermid. 
Julia  H.   Merrell. 

THE  LEWIS  PRIZE. 
Charles  W.    Holbrook. 

IN  MATHEMATICS. 
SOPHOMORE. 

Edith  B.    Chandler. 

FRESHMAN. 

Conrad  Vandervelde. 


PRIZES. 

J90J— J902. 
THE  JAMES  PRIZE. 

JUNIOR. 

Laura  A.   Meier. 
Margaret  A.   Abel. 
Caroline  Madge  Morse. 

SOPHOMORE. 

Jessie  Mc  Dermid. 

Second  and  third  not  awarded. 
FRESHMAN. 

John  A.   Powell. 
Charles  W.    Holbrook. 
Jennie  M.   Owens. 

THE  LEWIS  PRIZE. 
Divided  between 
Katherine  L.   Hoyt, 
Jennie  M.   Owens. 

IN  MATHEMATICS. 

SOPHOMORE. 

William  A.   Lamb. 

FRESHMAN. 

Divided  between 
Ferdinand  Reichmuth, 
S.   Ray  Scholes. 
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STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Literary  Societies.  There  are  two  literary  societies  in  the 
college  :  one  for  women  of  both  the  College  and  Preparatory 
schools,  and  one  for  the  men  of  the  College.  A  third  society  is 
maintained  by  the  men  of  the  Preparatory  school.  These  societies 
have  well  furnished  halls,  and  afford  their  members  valuable  means 
of  voluntary  improvement. 

The  College  Days.  The  students  publish  the  usual  college 
paper,  called  The  College  Days.  It  is  published  by  a  board  of 
editors  selected  by  the  literary  societies,  and  represents  the  literary 
and  social  activities  of  the  College. 

The  Oratorical  Union.  Ripon  College  is  one  of  the  three 
colleges  constituting  the  State  Oratorical  Association.  In  the  se- 
lection of  contestants  and  in  all  official  dealing  with  the  state  socie- 
ty, the  students  are  represented  by  the  local  Oratorical  Union. 
All  students  are  eligible  to  membership. 

LIBRARY. 

The  main  library  has  commodious  quarters  in  Ingram  Hall. 
The  collection  consists  of  over  eleven  thousand  catalogued  vol- 
umes and  several  thousand  works  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

The  libraries  for  the  departments  of  biology,  physics  and 
chemistry  are  located  in  Ingram  Hall,  and  those  for  Greek,  Latin, 
history  and  economics  are  installed  in  the  rooms  occupied  by 
those  departments. 

The  library  is  catalogued  both  by  authors  and  subjects  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  approved  system.  It  is  well  supplied  with 
works  of  reference  and  nearly  complete  bound  sets  of  the  standard 
magazines. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  facilities  of  the  library, 
tables  are  provided  for  consultation  and  investigation,  and  the 
students  have  free  access  to  the  alcoves. 

Through  the  generosity  of  a  number  of  graduates  of  the  col- 
lege and  of  friends,  there  has  recently  been  expended  a  considera- 
ble sum  of  money  which  has  greatly  enriched  the  library  in  mate- 
rial directly  available  for  use  in  the   several  departments.     Books 
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may  be  drawn  each  week  day  under  suitable  regulations.  Students 
also  are  privileged  to  draw  books  from  the  public  library  of  the 
city. 

The  reading  room  is  well  supplied  with  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers in  English,  German  and  Welsh,  as  well  as  with  the  leading 
periodicals.     It  is  open  daily  from  7  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m. 

LABORATORIES. 

Ingram  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  O.  H.  Ingram,  Esq.,  of  Eau 
Claire,  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  scientific  departments  of  the 
college.  It  is  a  large  building — 73x121  feet — having  three  stories 
and  a  commodious  basement,  and  is  admirably  adapted  in  every 
way  for  the  uses  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  first  story  and  a 
part  of  the  basement  are  utilized  for  the  department  of  Biology. 
In  the  second  story  is  located  the  department  of  Physics,  and  the 
third  story  contains  the  department  of  Chemistry.  Each  depart- 
ment has  a  large  and  conveniently  arranged  lecture  room.  There 
is  also  a  room  upon  each  story  for  the  storage  and  display  of 
museum  preparations.  The  zoological  collections  are  upon  the 
first  story,  the  botanical  and  geological  upon  the  second,  and  the 
mineralogical  upon  the  third  story.  Ample  storage  rooms  are 
supplied  in  the  basement  and  in  the  attic. 

THE    BIOLOGICAL    LABORATORIES. 

The  laboratories  are  convenient,  thoroughly  lighted  rooms, 
and  so  large  that  a  table  can  be  assigned  to  each  student  for  his 
exclusive  use  through  the  entire  term.  The  equipment  in  the  way 
of  apparatus  is  ample;  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  microscopes, 
cameras,  etc.,  of  the  best  German  and  American  makes,  and  all 
necessary  glassware  is  present  for  the  various  courses.  The  bac- 
teriological laboratory  is  supplied  with  various  sterilizers,  incuba- 
tors, etc.,  which  are  necessary  for  that  work.  In  addition  to  the 
tanks  in  the  laboratories  for  living  animals  and  plants  which  are 
under  observation,  there  is,  in  the  basement,  a  Vivarium,  in  which 
are  kept  such  animals  as  are  necessary  for  laboratory  uses.  In 
connection  with  the  Vivarium  is  an  Injection  Room,  where  the 
material  for  laboratory  use  is  prepared.  On  the  same  floor  with 
the  laboratories,    and  conveniently  reached,  is  a  library  room,   in 
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which  is  kept  the  working  library  of  the  department.  This  is  a 
carefully  selected  list  of  books,  to  which  additions  are  being  made 
constantly,  and  supplies  the  student  with  all  needed  literature. 

THE    CHEMICAL    LABORATORIES. 

The  general  laboratory  is  equipped  with  thirty-five  desks  that 
are  supplied  with  lockers,  gas  and  water.  The  qualitative  labora- 
tory is  similarly  provided  for  and  accommodates  twenty  students. 
The  quantitative  laboratory  has  desk  room  for  sixteen,  and  adjoin- 
ing this  is  a  large  balance  room.  All  laboratories  are  supplied 
with  hoods.  In  addition  to  these  the  department  has  a  laboratory 
for  the  professor  in  charge,  a  private  laboratory,  preparation  and 
storage  rooms  and  a  library  room.  An  assaying  room  is  arranged 
for  in  the  basement.  The  department  is  well  equipped  with  appa- 
ratus for  all  the  courses  offered. 

THE    PHYSICAL    LABORATORIES. 

A  spacious  laboratory  for  work  in  general  physics,  lecture 
room,  photometric  room,  two  laboratories  for  advanced  work, 
preparation  room,  balance  and  dark  rooms,  a  private  laboratory 
and  library  occupy  the  second  floor.  In  the  basement  a  large 
room  is  reserved  for  work  in  electricity  which  is  provided  with 
piers  of  masonry.  A  forty  foot  suspension  shaft  is  arranged  for 
pendulum  observation.  All  laboratories  are  supplied  with  hoods, 
sinks,  water  and  gas.  Ample  facilities  are  offered  for  work  in  sev- 
eral branches  of  pure  physics. 

LOCATION. 

Ripon  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  residence  cities  in  the  state 
of  Wisconsin.  It  is  located  on  a  gravelly  soil  at  such  an  elevation 
as  to  have  almost  perfect  drainage.  The  result  is  that  the  city  has 
a  remarkable  record  for  healthfulness.  Diseases  connected  with 
poor  drainage  are  entirely  unknown.  The  water  supply  is  excep- 
tionally pure,  and  the  city  is  supplied  with  an  admirable  system  of 
sewers.  It  is  easily  reached  from  any  part  of  the  state  by  way  of 
either  the  Chicago  &  North-Western  or  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
•  St.  Paul  railways.  The  college  campus  is  in  the  most  elevated 
part  of  the  city  and  its  buildings  command  extensive  and  beauti- 
ful views  of  the  surrounding  country. 


EXPENSES. 


Tuition,  per  semester, ^10  50 

Incidental  Fee, 9  00 

Fee  for  Athletics, 75 

LABORATORY    FEES. 

Zoology,    Vertebrate  Anatomy,     Advanced  )  ^  ^  « 

Botany,    Biology,    Histology    and  Physics,  j  ^     ^^  ^'^  ^^ 

Bacteriology  and  Embryology,   ......  V  50 

Chemistry,  four  hour  course, 6  00 

Chemistry,  two  hour  course, 3  00 

ROOM    RENT. 

Room  rent  in  West  College, 2   25  to  3   50 

Room  rent  in  Bartlett  Cottage,  including  heat — 

First  and  Second  floors, 18   00 

Third  floor, 12   00 

Board  in  College  Hall, 40  50 

Board    and   furnished  room,  in  private  families, 

about, 72   00 

Incidentals  is  a  charge  made  to  defray  the  expense  of  library, 
gymnasium,  warming  and  lighting  the  halls  and  public  rooms,  and 
of  janitor  service. 

All  charges  must  be  paid  or  satisfactory  arrangements  made 
with  the  Treasurer  within   two   weeks   after   joining  the  institution. 

If  for  good  reasons  a  student  leaves  before  the  middle  of  the 
term,  one-half  of  his  fee  will  be  refunded. 

THE  DORMITORIES. 

Bartlett  Cottage.  Named  in  honor  of  the  late  Sumner 
Bartlett  of  Oshkosh,  furnishes  an  admirable  home  for  the  young 
ladies  of  the  institution.  The  rooms  are  large,  pleasant,  and  sun- 
ny, and  the  building  is  supplied  with  such  modern  conveniences  as 
steam  heat,  bath-room,  etc. 

Dawes  Cojtaoe.      Named    in    honor    of    the    Hon.    William 
Dawes  of  Milwaukee,  is  situated  just  off  the  college  campus,  and  is 
designed  for  the  use  of  women   students  who    desire  to    reduce  the. 
cost  of  living  by  boarding  themselves.      Application    for    room   in 
Dawes  Cottage  should  be  made  before  August   15. 
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Middle  College. — The  rebuilding  of  Middle  College  as  a 
modern  dormitory  for  men  is  now  in  progress.  It  will  be  built 
after  the  latest  and  most  approved  type,  and  will  be  furnished  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  steam  heat,  hardwood  floors,  etc. 

The  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  during  the  fall  term. 
Until  it  is  ready  rooms  will  be  provided  elsewhere. 

West  College. — The  upper  floors  of  West  College  afford 
very  comfortable  quarters  for  young  men  at  a  small  expense. 

The  prices  given  above  for  rooms  at  Bartlett  Cottage  and  in 
West  College  are  made  on  the  assumption  that  two  students  will 
occupy  the  same  suite. 

Rooms  in  West  College  are  unfurnished.  Rooms  in  Bartlett 
and  Dawes  Cottages  are  partly  furnished.  For  further  information 
address  the  Dean  of  Women. 

SELF  HELP. 

Young  men  who  need  it  may  generally  find  remunerative  em- 
ployment for  an  hour  or  two  a  day,  but  the  College  does  not  agree 
to  furnish  it.  No  person  should  expect  to  pay  the  whole  or  a  very 
large  part  of  his  expenses  by  his  own  labor,  and  still  to  complete 
the  course  within  the  usual  time.  Those  who  wish  an  education, 
and  are  willing  to  work  for  it,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the 
Faculty,  stating  their  circumstances  and  plans. 

THE  RUFUS  DODGE  FUND. 

The  late  Rufus  Dodge  of  Beaver  Dam,  left  the  college  a  leg- 
acy of  $9,000  as  a  permanent  fund  to  aid  young  women  of  limited 
means  in  getting  their  education.  The  interest  of  this  fund  will  be 
annually  distributed  among  such  students  for  this  purpose,  accord- 
ing to  their  need. 

PERMANENT   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Three  permanent  scholarships  have  been  founded  for  the  ben- 
efit of  young  men  of  limited  means.  The  income  from  these  is 
applied  annually  in  payment  of  the  tuition  of  those  whom  the 
President  may  designate  as  proper  persons  to  receive  it.  Several 
young  men  may  thus  have  financial  aid. 
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CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 


The  aim  of  this  institution  is  to  impart  a  high-grade  and 
thorough  musical  education.  The  course  of  instruction  is  mod- 
elled principally  after  that  pursued  in  the  Conservatories  of  Europe, 
and  will  be  so  complete  as  to  render  further  Conservatory  instruc- 
tion unnecessary; — at  a  cost  very  much  lower  than  the  ordinary, — 
under  refined  and  elevating  influences.  The  Diplomas  of  this 
Conservatory  are  already  prized,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  the 
citizens  of  this  state,  desiring  for  their  sons  and  daughters  a  liberal 
musical  education,  will  bestow  their  patronage  here. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Five  complete  courses  of  study  are  offered  : 

1.  A  course  in  Piano. 

2.  A  course  in  Pipe  Organ. 

3.  A  course  in  Voice  Culture. 

4.  A  course  in  Violin. 

5.  A  course  in  Science  and  Theory  of  Music. 

These  courses  are  organized  in  two  distinct  departments  of 
study  :  1,  Introductory  Course,  or  General  Musical  Instruction; 
2,   Course  Leading  to  Diploma. 

I.        INTRODUCTORY    COURSE,      OR     GENERAL     MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION. 

This  course  is  open  to  anyone  wishing  to  pursue  elementary 
musical  study,  or  to  prepare  for  the  more  advanced  courses  offered. 
No  previous  knowledge  of  music  is  re(iuired.  Students  may  choose 
any  one  or  as  many  of  the  studies  offered  as  desired  ;  but  may  not 
register  for  less  than  one  term.  No  diploma  will  be  given  in  this 
course,  but  students  who  have  done  creditable  work  will  be  given 
certificates  stating  the  amount  of  work  accomplished. 
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II.       COURSE    LEADING    TO    DIPLOMA. 

Course  II  is  open  to  any  person  who  is  qualified  to  pursue 
advanced  musical  study.  Students  taking  this  course  are  required 
to  pursue  the  study  of  Harmony  and  Musical  History  in  connec- 
tion with  their  main  work  (  Piano,  Voice  Culture  or  Organ).  No 
stated  time  for  graduation  can  be  set  apart,  as  the  varied  needs  of 
different  pupils,  and  the  demands  of  individual  development  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  defining  the  length  of  a  period  of  study  that 
shall  govern  all  cases.  This  course  embraces  five  distinct  lines  of 
musical  work  :  Instrumental — Piano,  Organ  and  Violin, — Vocal, 
and  Theoretical.  All  students  must  take  some  work  in  Piano  to 
graduate,  and  must  have  the  equivalent  to  a  high  school  educa- 
tion. 

COURSE    IN    PIANOFORTE. 

**  This  course,"  as  Von  Buelow  remarks,  "includes  all,  from 
the  beginner  to  the  virtuoso." 

After  mastering  the  rudiments,  for  which  we  use  Lebert  and 
Stark's  Piano  School,  Part  I,  the  course  is  as  follows  : 

I.  (a.)  Aloys  Schmitt,  Studies.  (  Mendelssohn  studied 
these.  )      (b.)     St.  Heller,  Op.  45. 

II.  (a.)  Cramer's  Studies,  Buelow  Edition,  (b. )  Heller, 
Op.  46.      (c.)     Czerny,  Velocity  Studies. 

III.  (a.)  dementi's  Gradus  ad  Farnassum,  Tausig's  Edi- 
tion,     (b.)     Moscheles,  Op.  70. 

IV.  (a.)  Henselt's  Studies,  Op.  2.  (b.)  Haberbier, 
Etudes  Poesies. 

V.  Chopin's  Op.  10  and  Op.  25. 

Beginning  with  grade  III,  the  study  of  Bach's  Well-Tempered 
Clavichord  is  commenced  and  continued,  as  also  Joseffy's  Daily 
Studies,  and  other  technical  work,  scales,  etc.  Compositions  by 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Chopin,  and  the  more  modern  com- 
posers will  be  given  constantly  during  the  course. 

The  above  course  will  be  required  for  graduation,  (  together 
with  Harmony  and  Theory,  as  will  be  explained  later.) 
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POST-GRADUATE    COURSE. 

A  post-graduate  course  will  be  given  to  any  who  desire  it, 
which  will  still  farther  advance  their  artistic  skill.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  paid  to  Liszt,  Tausig,  Chopin  and  Rubinstein. 

PIPE    ORGAN. 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for  especially  educated  organists, 
particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  the  Pedal 
Technique,  and  the  acquiring  of  a  complete  mastery  of  the  Art  of 
Registration,  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
structure  of  the  organ.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  department  to  pre- 
pare the  pupil  both  for  practical  organ  work  in  all  the  Church 
Services,  and  for  Concert  work. 

Students  desiring  to  study  the  organ  should  be  as  far  advanced 
as  possible  in  piano  playing. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  work  in  this  department:       I 

Pedal  Studies  by   Buck,    Thayer,    Schneider,  etc.;   Studies   in' 
Registration;   Rinck's  Organ  School;   Bach,  Selected   Preludes  and 
Fugues;   Mendelssohn,    Sonatas    and    Preludes;     Selections    from 
Merkel,  Guilmant,  Salome,   Rheinberger,  etc. 

VOICE    CULTURE    AND    SINGING. 

The  object  of  the  Vocal  Department  is  to  furnish  the  best 
facilities  for  the  development  of  vocalists  for  chorus  and  solo  sing- 
ing, and  to  give  students  voice  culture  in  its  relation  to  song  and 
speech. 

Especial  attention  is  given  to  a  correct  position  of  the  body 
in  singing;  a  healthy  and  skillful  management  of  the  breath  ;  the 
production  of  a  clear,  full,  and  resonant  tone,  free  from  the  throat; 
distinct  enunciation;  the  art  of  phrasing  correctly,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  a  refined  musical  taste. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  department  must  be  familiar 
with  musical  notation,  must  l)e  able  to  reproduce  any  given  tone, 
and  to  sing  from  memory  some  little  melody.  The  Italian  Meth- 
od is  used.      The  following  is  the  outline  of  the  Vocal  Course  : 

Studies  by  Concone,  Vaccaj,  Marchesi,  etc.,  with  the  songs 
of  Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  and  Arias  from  the  Oratorios  and 
Operas,  as  well  as  Ballad-Singing. 
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COURSE    FOR    VIOLIN. 

I.  De  Beriot's  Instructor;  Blumenstengel's  Studies  in  Scales; 
and  easy  lyrical  pieces  by  modern  composers. 

II.  Keyser's  Etudes,  Op.  20;  Dont,  Op.  38.  Easy  Sonatas 
by  Schubert  and  Schumann.     Solo  pieces  in  different  positions. 

III.  Kreutzer;  Fiorillo;  Schradieck's  technique;  Sitt's  scales; 
Sonatas  by  Mozart;   Concertos  by  Sitt;  Kreutzer,  Rode  and  Viotti. 

IV.  Rode;  Dancla;  Garinies;  Alard.  Beethoven  Sonatas; 
Concertos  and  concert  pieces  by  De  Beriot,  Spohr,  Vieuxtemps, 
Wieniawski,  David,  and  the  standard  works  ot  the  masters. 

From  the  first,  students  will  be  required  to   play   in   ensemble. 
Special  attention  is  given   to   a  correct  and  graceful  position, 
good  tone  and  a  sure  technique. 

SCIENCE    AND    THEORY    OF    MUSIC. 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  study 
of  music  from  a  theoretical,  historical,  and  critical  standpoint,  and 
can  be  carried,  if  desired;  in  combination  with  other  work  of 
this  or  other  departments  of  the  College.  It  includes  the  follow- 
ing branches  : 

Harmony  and  Elements  of  Musical  Composition;  Musical 
Form,  and  Analysis  of  classical  masterpieces;  Musical  History  and 
Biography;  Acoustics,  or  the  Physical  Basis  of  Music;  Musical 
-Esthetics. 

Topics  for  essays  are  assigned  each  term. 

Students  taking  this  course  must  be  able  to  at  least  play  the 
piano  to  a  certain  extent. 

HARMONY. 

While  those  not  working  for  a  diploma  are  not  required  to 
take  Harmony,  such  students  are  strongly  urged  to  do  so,  and  as 
early  in  their  course  as  possible;  as  no  pupil  who  aspires  to  be- 
come an  intelligent  musician  in  fields  of  either  vocal  or  instrument- 
al music  can  afford  to  be  without  a  knowledee  of  the  materials 
with  which  the  composer  works — i.  e.,  the  principles  of  harmony, 
the  laws  of  musical  form  and  structure.  This  knowledge  brings 
the  pupil  more  closely  in  contact  with  the  thought  and  meaning  of 
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the  great  masters  in  music,  so  that  it  becomes  an  indispensable  aid 
in  their  study  and  interpretation. 

Students  of  the  Sophomore  or  more  advanced  classes  in  the 
college  are  allowed  to  elect  the  work  in  Harmony  and  Musical 
History  as  shown  in  the  Courses  of  Study,  and  will  be  credited 
with  them,  if  so  elected.  Weitzman's  Manual  of  Musical  Theory 
is  used  as  a  text-book. 

CLASSES  IN  SIGHT  SINGING. 

Classes  in  Sight  Reading  will  be  organized  and  continued 
throughout  the  year.  The  object  of  these  classes — for  both  chil- 
dren and  older  pupils — is  to  acquire  the  ability  to  read  simple 
music  at  sight  and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  elemental  ideas 
of  Harmony.  The  fee  for  classes  in  Sight  Reading  is  five  dollars 
per  term. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  admirable  series  of  con- 
certs given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  all 
of  which  artists  of  fine  attainments  and  extended  reputation  have 
appeared,  thereby  giving  unusual  advantages  for  hearing  the  best 
music. 

METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Instruction  will  be  given  either  to  individual  pupils  or  to 
classes  of  two.  It  is  recommended  that  piano  students,  until  well 
advanced,  take  in  classes  of  two,  as  by  so  doing  each  pupil  has  the 
opportunity  of  studying  a  wider  range  of  works,  of  listening  to 
double  criticism  and,  by  observation,  of  acquiring  the  elemental 
methods  of  teaching. 

FREE  ADVANTAGES. 

1.  Piano   Recitals. 

2.  Organ   Recitals.  j 

3.  The  Pupils  Rehearsals.  ■ 

4.  Lectures  before*  the  School  on  History  of  Music,  Physio- 
logical Acoustics  and  kindred  subjects.  Systematic  courses  of 
reading  in  musical  literature  will  be  mapped  out  for  the  students  of 
the  School. 
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TUITION. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  tuition  : 
FALL    TERM. 
PIANO,    VOICE    CULTURE     OR    VIOLIN. 

One  period  per  week,  private,     ...      •     .     .     ;^18  00 

Two  periods  per  week,  private 28  00 

Two  periods  per  week,  in  classes  of  two,  each,   .        23  00 

PIPE    ORGAN. 

One  period  per  week,  private, $25  00 

Two  periods  per  week,  private, 40  00 

WINTER  OR  SPRING  TERM. 

PIANO,    VOICE    CULTURE    OR   VIOLIN. 

One  period  per  week,  private, $16  00 

Two  periods  per  week,  private, 26  00 

Two  periods  per  week,  in  classes  of  two,  each    .       22  00 

PIPE    ORGAN. 

One  period  per  week,  private ;?20  00 

Two  periods  per  week,  private,        .....        35  00 

HARMONY    AND    MUSICAL    COMPOSITION. 

In  classes  of  four  or  more  students,  per  term,     .     $  8  00 
Piano  practice  one  hour  a  day,  per  term,       .     .  3  00 

COURSE    IN    SCIENCE    AND    THEORY    OF    MUSIC. 

Four  periods  a  week,  two  in  class,  each,  per  term,     ;^25  00 
Four  periods  a  week,  four  in  class,  each,  per  term,       15  00 

MUSICAL    HISTORY. 

Class  of  four,  each,  per  term, $10  00 

Less  than  four,  each,  per  term, 15  00 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

1.  Non-resident  music  students  are  under  the  same  regula- 
tions as  students  in  other  departments  of  the  institution,  and  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Faculty  in  regard  to  the  places  at  which 
they  shall  board  or  have  rooms. 
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2.  Names  must  be  registered  with  the  Director  and  one-half 
of  the  term's  tuition  paid  before  lessons  are  assigned.  The  second 
half  must  be  paid  in  the  middle  of  each  term. 

3.  Pupils  are  not  received  for  a  shorter  period  than  one  term, 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  Director. 

4.  All  practice  must  be  done  in  the  Conservatory  rooms,  un- 
less the  Director  consents  to  other  arrangements. 

5.  No  deduction  is  made  for  absence  from  lessons,  except  in 
cases  of  protracted  illness,  in  which  case  the  School  will  share  the 
loss  equally  with  the  pupil. 

6.  No  student  is  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  public  musical 
performance  without  the  consent  of  his   teacher  and  the  Director. 

7.  In  every  case  where  it  can  be  done  conscientiously,  pupils 
will  be  cheerfully  recommended  for  positions  as  teachers  and  or- 
ganists. 

8.  All  pupils  are  required  to  be  present  at  each  and  every 
recital,  concert  and  lecture  unless  excused  by  the  Director. 

9.  Pupils  leaving  the  college  or  town  during  lesson  hours 
must  be  excused  from  those  lessons  by  the  Director. 

10.  All  sheet  music,  studies,  music  books,  etc.,  must  be  pro- 
cured from  the  Director. 


SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING  AND  PAINTING* 


The  instruction  in  this  department  is  based  upon  the  methods 
employed  in  the  best  Art  Schools  of  New  York. 

PREPARATORY  COURSE. 

DRAWING. 

From  the  cast  and  from  nature  with  charcoal,  pen  and  ink, 
crayon,  chalk,  and  pencil  as  mediums. 

When  a  student  completes  three  acceptable  drawings  in  pencil, 
pen  and  ink,  and  crayon,  from  still  life  or  nature;  and  three  from 
the  cast  in  charcoal  he  completes  the  preparatory  course  and  works 
from  life. 

ADVANCED  COURSE. 

Work  from  life,  using  black  and  white  or  colors.  Also  paint- 
ing from  nature  using  watercolor,  oil  or  pastel. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

For  those  desiring  instruction  for  illustrating  a  special  course 
in  charcoal  is  given.  Also  work  from  nature  in  black  and  white, 
or  colors. 

Special  work  given  for  those  desiring  to  teach. 

One  hour  a  week  of  Art  History  is  required  of  all  entering  the 
course. 

TUITION. 

PER    TERM. 

One  day  per  week, $  7  00 

Two  days  per  week, 14  00 

Four  days  per  week, 24  00 

One-half  of  the  term's  tuition  must  be  paid  at  the  beginning  of 
each  term,  and  the  second  half  in  the  middle  of  each  term. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  absence  from  lessons,  except  in 
cases  of  protracted  illness,  but  lessons  may  be  made  up,  if  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  with  the  instructor. 

Pupils  are  not  received  for  a  shorter  period  than  one  term 
except  by  special  arrangement. 


THE  ACADEMY. 


It  is  the  work  of  the  Academy  to  prepare  young  men  and 
women  for  college.  And  while  the  course  of  study  is  arranged  to 
furnish  the  most  direct  preparation  possible  for  entrance  to  Ripon 
College,  it,  at  the  same  time,  meets  the  requirements  for  admission 
to  the  best  colleges. 

The  Faculty  of  the  College  supervise  all  matters  of  instruction 
and  government  in  the  Academy,  but  the  administration  of  its  af- 
fairs is  the  duty  of  the  Principal,  who  has  a  personal  oversight  of 
the  students  and  their  work. 

Students  of  the  Academy  enjoy  many  of  the  privileges  of  the 
College — the  use  of  the  same  libraries,  laboratories  and  gymnasi- 
um;— and  yet  have  interests  separate  from  it.  They  maintain 
their  own  literary   society,    and   their  athletic  and  debating  teams. 

To  enter  the  Junior  class  the  student  must  be  proficient  in 
English  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic.  United  States  history 
and  civil  government. 

EXPENSES. 

Academy  students    are  charged  the   same   as  students   in  the 
college  for  tuition,  incidental  fees,  fee   for  athletics,  room  rent  in 
the  dormitories  and  for  board  at  College  Hall.     The  only  labora- 
tory fee  is  in  elementary  physics,  one  dollar  each  semester. 
OUTLINE  OF  COURSE. 

JUNIOR    YEAR. 

First  Semester.  Second  Semester. 

Latin, 5            Latin, 5 

Algebra, 5            Alg-ebra, 5 

Physical  Geography,    .  5            Botany, 5 

MIDDLE   YEAR. 

Latin, 5  Latin, 5 

Physics, 3  Physics,        3 

Enf,dish, 3  English,        3 

Greek,  or  ^  c  Greek,  or")  ^ 

German,  f         ....  German,  J 

SENIOR    YEAR. 

Latin, 5  Latin, 5 

Geometry, 4  Geometry,     .     .     .     ,     .  4 

History, 2  History, 2 

(ircek.or 5  (ireek,or 5 

(ierman,     }        ....  4  (Jcrm.in,     } 4 

Drawing^,  f       ....  1  Drawing^,  f 1 

"*erfWrtiH  deflirinff  further  information    in  rcj^ard  to  the   Aca<lemy  are  requested  to    I 
•>HH  the  Principal.  I 


STUDENTS. 


M.  C.  denotes  Middle  Colleg-e.  W.  C.  denotes  West  College. 

B.  C.  denotes  Bartlett  Cottage. 


COLLEGE, 


SENIOR    CLASS. 

Batty,  Foster  John, Glen Economia. 

Beebe,  Joanna  Belle, Princeton 15  B.  C. 

Hall,  Henry  Storrs,  *        ....  Russell,  Kas.     ...      Dr.  Hall's. 

Hayden,  Arthur  Gunderson,     .     .  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Jones,  John  Daniel, Wild  Rose.     .     .     .     Mrs.  Tracy's. 

Lehman,  Harriet  Evelyn,    .     .     .     Neosho Miss  Harris's. 

Nohl,  Wanda  Laura,       ....     Ripon Mr.  Nohl's. 

Wright,  Luther  Lamphear,      .     .  Ironwood,  Mich. 


—8 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 


Abel,  Margaret  Agnes, 
Barber,  Warren  Howard, 
Batty,  Arthur  Joseph, 
Bruins,  Dirk,       .     .     . 
Cate,  JoLana  Belle,    . 
Chandler,  Edith  Beatrice, 
Clawson,  Flora  Lucina, 
Congdon,  Russell  Thompson, 
Duffie,  Allen  Harwood,    . 
Griffith,  Robert  William, 
Meier,  Albert  Guido,  .     . 
Meier,  Laura  Angelica, 
Morse,  Caroline  Madge, 
*  Deceased. 


Berlin 22  B.  C. 

Wauwatosa 24  M.  C. 

Glen 31  M.  C. 

Brandon 19  M.  C. 

Auroraville.     .     .     Dawes  Cottage. 
Ripon.    .     .     Professor  Chandler's. 

Dartford 7  B.  C. 

Ripon 31  M.  C. 

Ripon Mr.  Duffle's. 

Ripon 25  M.  C. 

Franklin 27  M.  C. 

Franklin 21  B.  C. 

Princeton 19  B.  C. 

—13 


52 


STUDENTS. 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 


Bloom,  Anna  Elizabeth, 
Bloom,  Clara  Anabel,       .     . 
Clavvson,  Arthur  Brooks, 
Davies,  Howell  David,     .     . 
Davis,  Eva  Floy,      .... 
Dawley,  Erv^in  Couch,     .     . 
Edleblute,  Lucius  Aaron,     . 
Hag-opian,  Hovhan,      .     .     . 
Harg-rave,  Robert  Oliver,     . 
Jones,  David  Breese,    .     .     . 
Koehler,  Albert,       .... 
Kutchin,  Victor  Sherwood, 
Lamb,  William  Ash,        .     . 
Mc  Dermid,  Jessie,       .     .     . 
Merrell,  Julia  Hosford, 
Newschwander,  Edg-ar  Storrs 
Sanford,  Marie  Emma,    .     . 
Stewart,  James  Russel, 
Vandervelde,  Conrad,       .     . 


Neenah 11  B.  C. 

Neenah 11  B.  C. 

Dartford.       .     .     .     Miss  Harris's. 

Oshkosh 27  M.  C. 

Ripon Mrs.  Davis's. 

Antig-o Miss  Harris's. 

Sheboygan.        .     .     1st  Nat.  Bank. 
Van,  Armenia.    .     .     Mr.  Gilder's. 

Ripon Mr.  Hargrave's. 

Cambria 29  M.  C. 

Bang-or 1st  Nat.  Bank. 

Dartford.       .     .     .     Miss  Harris's. 

Roberts Dr.  Barnes's. 

Ripon.     .     .     .     Mrs.  Mc  Dermid's. 

Ripon Prof.  Merrell's. 

Green  Bay 27  M.  C. 

Ripon Mr.   Sanford's. 

Barrie,  Ont 17  M.  C. 

Brandon 23  M.  C. 

—19 


FRESHMAN  CLASS. 


Bruins,  Frank  John,         .     . 
Davis,  Jennie  Ann,       .     .     . 
Den i son,  John  Pierpont, 
Dysart,  Joseph  Clarence,     . 
Eg-gleston,  Florence  Isabelle, 
Hill,  May  Brainard,    .     .     . 
Holbrook,  Charles  William, 
Holthoff,   Ella  Gertrude, 
Jacksson,  Frank  Alonzo,   .     . 
Knop,  Dena  Lucinda,       .     . 
Merrell,  George  Clark,     .     . 
Miltonberger,  Robert  Edgar, 
Morse,  Chester  Birney,     .     . 

Owens,  Jennie  M 

Powell,  John  Abbott,         .     . 
Reichmuth,  Augusta  Louise, 
Reichmuth,  Ferdinand  Louis, 
Sanford,  Nellie  Dora,       .     . 
Saunier,  Claude  Eugene,     . 
Schaub,  William,    .... 


Brandon 19  M.  C. 

Randolph 9  B.  C. 

Hartford Economia. 

Ripon Mr.  Dysart's. 

Ripon Mr.  Eggleston's. 

Rosendale 13  B.  C. 

Union  City,  Mich.        .     .     29  M.  C. 
Milwaukee.       .     .     .     Mrs.  Hood's. 

Dartford 3  W.  C. 

Ripon Mr.  Knop's. 

Ripon Prof.  Merrell's. 

Randolph 21  M.  C. 

Ripon.     .     .     .     Mr.  A.  J.  Morse's. 

Tracy,  Minn 9  B.  C. 

Rosendale 1  W.  C. 

Ripon.       .     .     .     Mr.  Reichmuth's. 
Ripon.       .     .     .     Mr.  Reichmuth's. 

Ripon Mr.  Sanford's. 

Duluth,  Minn.     .     Mrs.  England's. 
Ripon Mr.  Schaub's. 


STUDENTS. 
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Scholes,  Bonnie  Elizabeth, 
Scholes,  Samuel  Ray, 
Scribner,  John  Edwin,     . 
Skidmore,  Lewis  Herbert, 
Taaffe,  Harry  Francis  Cha 
Thompson,  William  Hill, 
Toombs,  Helen  Pennock, 
Utter,  Gertrude  Mary,     . 
Wiesender,  Arthur  James, 


les. 


Dartford 21  B.  C. 

Dartford 3  W.  C. 

Rosendale 1  W.  C. 

Stockbridge.  .  Mr.  J.  B.  Morse's. 
Fond  du  Lac.  .  .  Mr.  Grant's. 
Ripon.        .     .     .     Mr.  Thompson's. 

Ripon Mrs.  Toombs's. 

Trempealeau 13  B.  C. 

Dartford Miss  Hesse's. 

—29 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 


SENIOR    CLASS. 

Dewey,  Alice  Myrtle,        Poysippi. 

Forbes,  Elmer  Leonard, Dartford. 

Gifford,  Brutus  Seneca, Fond  du  Lac. 

Harg-rave,  Josephine  Ruth,       ....  Ripon. 

Harg-rave,  Mary  Bertha, Ripon. 

Hunter,  Mildred  Marion, Tracy,  Minn. 

Kidder,  Hattie  Louise, Ripon. 

McDermid,  Archibald, Ripon. 

Morse,  Thomas  Countryman,    ....  Princeton. 

Newcomb,  Morton  Mayne, Pine  River. 

Pinch,  Jenner  Alfred, West  Rosendale. 

Rawson,  John  Rufus, Princeton. 

Vandervelde,  Bert,        Brandon. 

Volk,  Fred  Eugene, Berlin,   Okla. 

Wilson,  Lyndon  Frank, Ripon. 

SENIOR  MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Hemp,  Bernard  Ford, Reeseville. 

Hodge,  Edith  Elizabeth,        Waunakee. 

Hoyt,  Katherine  Louise,        Rosendale. 

Kidder,  Samuel  Theodore,  Jr.,     .     .     .  Ripon. 

Merrell,  Lilian  Clendening,      ....  Ripon. 

Mitchell,  Hattie  Ethel, Ripon. 

Mitchell,  Kathryn, Fond  du  Lac. 

Sedgewick,  Emeline  M Clintonville. 

Washburn,  Howard  Edwin,      ....  Hope,  N.  D. 


-15 


54  STUDENTS. 


JUNIOR  MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Akin,  Howard  Marston, Willow  River,  Minn. 

Beebe,  lone, Princeton. 

Ewald,  Harry  Herman, West  Rosendale. 

Gunn,  Lela  Nellie,        Milwaukee. 

Skidmore,  Grace  May,      .*....  Stockbridge. 

Price,  Thomas, Randolph. 

Thomas,  Harry  Rog-ers, Wild  Rose. 

Thompson,  Ruth, Ripon. 

Williams,  Robert, Llangernyw,  N.  Wales. 

Wilson,  Mildred  Helen, Norrie. 

Wood,  Lora  Grace, Oshkosh. 

—11 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Buchholz,  Elizabeth  Augusta,  ....  Milwaukee. 

Dewey,  Glen  Grififin, Poysippi. 

Hargrave,  Christina  Russell,    ....  Ripon. 

Kidder,  Charles  Joseph,        Ripon. 

Lockhart,  Frances  Grace, Elo. 

Ravy,  Walter  Andrew, Little  Wolf. 

Rice,  Mabel  Isabelle,        West  Rosendale. 

Schaefer,  Gordon  William, Ripon. 

—8 

UNCLASSIFIED. 

Barlow,  Bessie, Ripon. 

Chittenden,  Jennie  Ethel, Ripon. 

Currier,  Harry  Martin, Ripon. 

Davis,  Elizabeth  Ann, Wild  Rose. 

Jones,  Mabel, Wild  Rose. 

Marsh,  Hadleigh, Ripon. 

Pickert,  Jared  Curtis, Berlin. 

Reichmuth,  Clotilda  Margaret,     .     .     .  Ripon. 

Ruegg,  Samuel  Gustav, Stockbridge. 

Schallern,  Reiner  Bruno, Ripon. 

—10 


1 


CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC. 


[Note: — Names  marked  with  f  desigfnate  students  pursuing  studies  in 
other  departments.] 


Babo,  Helen, New  York,  N.  Y. 

Baldwin,  Grace, Ripon. 

Barlow,  Bessie,  f Ripon. 

Chandler,  E.  Maude, Waupun. 

Chittenden,  Jennie  E.,  f Ripon. 

Clapp,  Florence  E., Ripon. 

Clark,  Lotta  E., Ripon. 

Cody,  Nellie  M., Ripon. 

Cuykendall,  Helen  M., Ripon. 

Davis,  Elizabeth  A.,  f Wild  Rose. 

Davison,  Pearl, Ripon. 

Dunning-,  Florence, Brandon. 

Hamley,  Mabel  E., West  Rosendale. 

Hamley.  Maud, West  Rosendale. 

Herrick,  Harriet  E., Ripon. 

Hockenhull,  Frances,        Berlin. 

Hodg-e,  Edith  E.,  t        Waunakee. 

Holt,  Mary, Rush  L#ake. 

Johnson,  Helena, Waupun. 

Johnson,  Jennie  B., Tomahawk. 

Jones,  Katherine, Wild  Rose. 

Jones,  Mabel,  f Wild  Rose. 

Kidder,  Samuel  T.  Jr.,f Ripon. 

Meier,  Laura  A.,  f        Franklin. 

Mitchell,  S.  Clyde,       Ripon. 

Nelson,  Mattie  M., Ripon. 

Pallister,  Leona  F., Brandon. 

Price,  Emily, King-ston. 

Randall,  May, Brandon. 

Reed,  Florence, Ripon. 

Saunier,  Claude  E.,f Duluth,  Minn. 

Sedg-ewick,  Emeline  M.  f Clintonville. 

Simmons,  Florence, Ripon. 

Van  Kirk,  Mabel, Koro. 

Wiesender,  Cora  M., Dartford. 

Wiesender,  Emma,        Dartford. 

Wood,  L.  Grace,  f Oshkosh. 

Whole  number  taking-  music, — 37 

Number  taking-  music  only, — 27 


PAINTING  AND  DRAWING. 


Bailey,  Grace, Ripon. 

Batty,  Foster  J.,  f Glen. 

Gate,  Jo  Lana  B.,  f Auroraville. 

Clark,  Gertrude, Ripon. 

Clawson,  Arthur  B.,  f Dartford. 

Dawley,  Erwin  C.,  f Antigo. 

Duffie,  Jennie, Ripon. 

Forbes,  Elmer  L.,  f Dartford. 

Hall,  Jennie, Ripon. 

Harg-rave,  Josephine  R.,  f Ripon. 

Hargrave,  MaryB.,f Ripon. 

Hemp,  Bernard  F.,  f Reeseville. 

Hunter,  Mildred  M.,  f Tracy,  Minn. 

McDermid,  Archibald,! Ripon. 

Marsh,  Hadleig-h,  f Ripon. 

Marsh,  C.  Wilder, Ripon. 

Merbach,  Elphie, Ripon. 

Miller,  Town, Ripon. 

Mitchell,  Hattie  E.,  f Ripon. 

Pinch,  Jenner  A.,f West  Rosendale. 

Owens,  Jennie  M Tracy,  Minn. 

Rueg-g-,  Samuel  G.,f Stockbridg-e. 

Scholes,  Samuel  R.,f        Darford. 

Sedgewick,  Emeline  M.,  f Clintonville. 

Skidmore,  Lewis  H.,f Stockbridge. 

Stewart,  James  R.,  f Barrie,  Ont. 

Utter,  Gertrude  M.,  f Trempealeau. 

Walker,  Ruth  L., Princeton. 

Wilkes,  Florence  E., Metomen. 

Wilson,  Lyndon  F.,f Ripon. 

Whole  number  taking-  painting*  or  drawing-,      .     .     — 30 
Number  taking  painting  or  drawing  only,    ...     —  9 


SUMMARY, 

Gentlemen.  Ladies.  Total. 


College — 

Seniors, 
Juniors, 
Sophomores, 
Freshmen, 

Preparatory  School — 
Senior  Class, 
Senior  Middle  Class, 
Junior  Middle  Class, 
Junior  Class, 
Unclassified  Students, 

Conservatory  of  Music — 

School  of  Drawing  and  Painting — 


Deducting  those  reckoned  twice. 


5 

3 

8 

7 

6 

13 

13 

6 

19 

18 

11 

29 
—  69 

10 

5 

15 

3 

6 

9 

5 

6 

11 

4 

4 

8 

5 

5 

10 

—  53 

2 

35 

37—  37 

15 

15 

30—  30 

87 

102 

189 

15 

16 

31 

Corrected  Total, 


72 


86 


158 


ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS* 


Graduates  of  the  following-  schools  whose  courses  of  study  have 
been  approved  by  the  Faculty  after  inspection,  are  admitted  to  the 
Freshman  class  without  examination.    Students  entering-  from  approved 

schools  having-  courses  of  study  which  do  not  meet  the  full  requirements 
for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  will  be  credited  with  all  work 
satisfactorily  done. 

FOR  COLLEGE  COURSES. 

SCHOOL.  PRINCIPAL. 

Antig-o, F.  F.  Showers. 

Appleton,  Third  District,     .     .     .  W.   F.  Winsey. 

Appleton,  Ryan, R.  W.  Pringle. 

Arcadia,      .     .     • D.  C.  Gile. 

Ashland, D.  R.  Burns. 

Ashland  Academy, M.  J.  Feneng-a. 

Beaver  Dam,        H.  B.  Hubbell. 

Berlin, G.  H.  Landgraf. 

Bessemer,  Mich., A.  F.  Olcott. 

Burlington, W.  H.  Hickok. 

Calumet,  Mich., Florence  Sanborn. 

Carroll  College,  Waukesha,      .     .  Pres.  W.  L.  Rankin, 

Clinton, R.  E.  Loveland. 

Clintonville, E.  E.  Carr. 

Columbus,        M.  H.  Jackson. 

Delavan, C.  W.  Rittenburg. 

De  Pere, Edwin  O'Brien. 

East  Troy, Julius  Winden, 

Elkhorn, T.  J.  Jones. 

Escanaba,  Mich., Anna  F.  Chandler. 

Florence, A.  H.   Fortier. 

Fond  du  Lac, Elizabeth  Waters. 

Gladstone,  Mich., J.  H.  McDonald. 

Green  Hay,  East  Side,     ....  William  O.  Brown. 

Green  Bay,  West  Side,    .     .     .     .  H.  Hcndrickson. 

Grand  Rapids, G.  T.  Blynd. 


ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS.  59 

Hancock,  Mich., A.  C.  Strong-. 

Horicon, P.  J.  Zimmers. 

Houg-hton,  Mich., E.  H.  Comstock. 

Ironwood,  Mich., J.  E.  Butler. 

Janesville, H.  C.  Buell. 

Jefferson, H.  L.  Van  Dusen. 

Kaukauna, A.  M.  Olson. 

Kenosha, E.  C.  Wiswall. 

La  Crosse, W.  R.  Hemmenwa}\ 

Lake  Geneva, Jno.  N.  Foster. 

Marinette,        J.  W.  Finer. 

Manistique,  Mich., E.  L.  Campbell. 

Marquette,  Mich., S.  B.  Clark. 

Marshfield, J.  B.  Borden. 

Mauston, W.  E.  Utendorfer. 

Menasha, John  Callahan. 

Milton  Junction, J.  T.  Healy. 

Milwaukee,  East  Division,        .     .  Arthur  Burch. 

Milwaukee,  South  Division,     .     .  Edward  Rissman. 

Milwaukee,  West  Division,       .     .  Charles  E.  Mc  Leneg-an. 

Necedah, Fred  Thomsen. 

Neenah, O.  J.  Schuster. 

Negaunee,  Mich., H.  J.  Webster. 

New  Lisbon,        C.  R.  Thompson. 

New  London, P.  G.  W.  Kelly. 

Norway,  Mich.,       Mary  B.  Hubbard. 

Oconomowoc,        William  Kittle. 

Omro, E.  E.  Sheldon. 

Oshkosh, A.  B.  O'Neill. 

Plymouth,       • Otto  Gaffron. 

Portage, W.  G.  Clough. 

Racine,        .........  E.  C.  Crosby. 

Randolph, E.  W.  McCrary. 

Rhinelander,        F.  A.  Lowell. 

Ripon, V.  A.   Suydam. 

Seymour, Fred  W.  Axley. 

Sharon, W.  B.  Collins. 

Shawano,         J.  Leidenberg. 

Sheboygan, J.  O.  Roeseler. 

Sparta,        F.  E.  Doty. 

Stevens  Point, J.  W.  Simmons. 

Stoughton, A.  H.  Scholtz. 

Tomah Charles  H.  Maxon. 


60  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS. 

Viroqua, S.  E.  Pearson. 

Walworth,        F.  J.  Lowth. 

Watertown, C.  F.  Viebahn. 

Waukesha, H.  L.  Terry. 

Waupaca,         C.  R.  Showalter. 

Waupun, G.  F.  Loomis. 

Wausau, C.  C.  Parlin. 

Wauwatosa, F.  M.  Merica. 

West  Bend, D.  F.  Keeley. 

West  De  Pere, Gunlaf  Guthormsen. 

West  Salem, O.  H.  Miller. 

West  Superior, B.  B.  James. 

SCHOOLS  ACCREDITED  TO  THE  ACADEMY  COURSE, 

Barron,        O.  E.  Rice. 

Birnamwood,        Grant  Cook. 

Galesville, C.  F.  Peterson. 

Hartford, Thos.  R.  Lloyd- Jones. 

Kilbourn  City, C.  W.  Smith. 

Marshall, J.  B.  Baldwin. 

Merrillan, J.  E.  Hale. 

Mukwonago, Frank  Van  de  Walker. 

Oakfield, B.  W.  Bridgman. 

Pewaukee, A.  R.  Clifton. 

Port  Washington, A.  G.  Hough. 

Rosendale, Alice  M.  Tetherly. 

South  Milwaukee, Frank  Kelley. 

Trempealeau, C.  J.  McCormick. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS* 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  ALUMNL 

Founded  in  1873. 

President,  Luther  Davies, Oshkosh. 

Vice-President,     Jean  Sherwood  Rankin,    .     .     Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Secretary,  Lovila  M.  Mosher,     ....     Waupun. 

Treasurer,  Carrie  L.  Dysart,      ....     Ripon. 


CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION, 

Pounded  in  1901. 


President, 

Vice-President, 

Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Historian, 


Frederick  A.  Dawes. 
Edward  T.  Merrell. 
Anna  R.  Haire. 
Wilton  B.  Judd. 
Margaret  Booker  Dawes. 


^         RIPON  ACADEMY,         ^ 


tpplcmcnt  to  Ripon  College  Bulletin  No.  6  J«Iy>  J  902 

fOR  FIFTY  YEARS  Ripon  Academy  has  been  fitting  young  men  and 
women  for  college.  Its  course  of  study  is  arranged  for  this  purpose 
id  is  pursued  under  conditions  most  favorable  for  study  and  for  the  pro- 
otion  of  physical  and  moral  stamina. 

The  advantages  of  the  academy  will  appeal  with  equal 
force  to  students  who  are  not  within  convenient  distance 
a  high  school  of  standard  grade;  to  those  who  may  have  access  to  the 
est  of  schools,  but  are  prevented  from  doing  good  work  by  a  multiplicity 
I  social  engagements;  to  students  of  irregular  preparation,  especially 
lature  students  and  those  who  desire  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to 
lusic,  or  for  any  reason  do  not  wish  to  undertake  full  work.  To  all 
ach  students  Ripon  Academy  offers  unsurpassed  advantages,  whether  it 
e  in  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force,  in  library  and  laboratory  facili- 
es,  or  in  wholesome  surroundings.  And,  on  the  completion  of  the  new 
ormitory,    will  offer  unsurpassed  living  quarters. 

The  Academy,  moreover,  offers  exceptional  advantages 
to  students  preparing  for  the  colleges  and  universities 
3ipfovement»  of  the  East.  For  such  students  a  course  of  study  is 
utlined  to  meet  the  requirements  of  individual  cases — either  special  work 
1  the  languages  as  demanded  by  the  colleges;  or  work  in  mathematics 
nd  the  sciences  for  the  technical  schools. 

,  At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Mr.   Ed- 

^  *  mund  D.  Denison,  A.  B.,  a  graduate  of  Northwestern 
Jniversity  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Academy.  Mr.  Denison  has 
pecialized  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  has  been  a  very  successful  teacher  in 
his  state  and  in  Upper  Michigan.  He  is  a  young  man  and  his  interest  in 
ill  the  activities  of  the  students  will  be  broad  and  helpful. 

Mr.  Denison's  work  as  a  teacher  will  be  chiefly  in  the  de- 
*  partments  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Miss  Meyer  as  instructor 
n  German  is  already  well  known  to  patrons  of  the  school.  In  addition 
o  these  two,  instruction  will  be  given  in  the  Academy  by  the  College  pro- 
essors  in  the  departments  of  Mathematics,  Biology,  Physics,  Latin, 
jreek,  German,  French,  English  and  History — a  corps  of  instructors 
arely  equalled  by  a  secondary  school. 

The  Course  of  Study  extends  through  three  years  and  is  adapted  to 
mpils  of  average  ability  who  expect  to  devote  their  time  to  study.  The 
vork  of  each  department  has  been  arranged,  and  is  in  part  taught  by  the 
!*rofessor  in  charge  of  the  corresponding  department  of  the  College.  A 
)lan  that  insures  direct  and  accurate  preparation  for  the  Freshman  year 


of  Ripon  College,  Ripon,  Wis.     Students  expecting  to  enter  this  instit 
tion  cannot  do  better  than  to  take  the  course  as  outlined. 

Outline  of  the  Course.  The  course  of  study  is  the  same  for  all 
cept  that  the  student  chooses  between  Greek  and  German  as  the  languaj 
to  be  carried  through  the  second  and  third  years.  Ancient  history  is 
quired  of  those  who  elect  the  former  language,  modern  history  may  1 
taken  by  those  who  elect  the  latter. 

Classes  five  hours  per  week  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Semester. 

Latin   A.     First  Latin  book.      Mathematics   A.     Elementary   A 
gebra  begun.     Physical  Geography. 
Second  Semester. 

Latin  B.  Selections  from  the  Viri  Romae.  Mathematics  I 
Elementary  Algebra  completed.     Botany.      Elementary  botany. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  Semester. 

Latin  C.  Csesar,  books  I  and  II;  Sallust's  Catiline;  prose  compc 
sition. 

Physics  A.  Laboratory  work  in  elementary  physics.  Subjects 
mechanics  and  heat.     Three  periods  per  week. 

English  A.  A  study  of  certain  masterpieces  of  English  literature, 
composition  and  rhetoric.     Three  hours  per  week. 

Greek  A.     First  Greek  book. 

German  A.     Collar's  Shorter  Eysenbach;  easy  reading. 

Second  Semester. 

Latin  D.  Cicero.  Four  orations  against  Catiline,  the  Maniliai 
Law  and  Poet  Archias;  prose  composition. 

Physics  B.  Course  A  continued.  The  subjects  considered  ar 
sound,  light  and  electricity. 

English  B.     Course  A  continued. 

Greek  B.     Book  I  of  the  Anabasis;  prose  composition. 

German  B.     Reading;  grammar  study;  prose  composition. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

First   Semester. 

Latin  E.  Vergil's  yl^neid.  About  four  ])ooks  are  read  with  atten- 
tion to  scansion  and  mythology. 

Mathematics  C.  Plane  Geometry;  logical  accuracy  of  reasonin/ 
being  a  leading  object.      Four  hours  per  week. 

History  A.  Ancient  History.  A  brief  outline  of  Oriental  historyl 
and  a  more  particular  sHidy  of  the  history  of  Greece.    Two  hours  per  week 

History  C.  Modern  European  history.  A  general  survey  fron 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  Two  hour: 
per  week. 


Greek  C.     The  Anabasis;  grammar;  prose  writing. 

German  C.  Advanced  prose  reading;  prose  composition.  Four 
lOurs  per  week. 

Drawing  A.     Free  hand  drawing.     One  hour  per  week.     Required 
f  those  who  take  German. 
'second  Semester. 

Latin  F.  The  ^neid  completed  to  the  end  of  sixth  book.  Rapid 
eading  of  one  of  Cicero's  shorter  works. 

Mathematics  D.  Solid  geometry  with  special  attention  to  accurate 
oncepts  of  form  without  the  aid  of  figures.     Four  hours  per  week. 

History  B.     Ancient  history.      Rome.     Two  hours  per  week. 

History  D.     Course  C   continued.     Two  hours  per  week. 

Greek  D.  Homer's  Odyssey.  Four  books  are  read;  prose  compo- 
lition  continued. 

I      German    D.     Schiller  and  Goethe.     Advanced  composition  and  re- 
iew  of  grammar.     Four  hours  per  week. 
I      Drawing  B.     Course  A  continued. 

Equipment.  The  Academy  students  have  all  the  advantages,  so  far 
's  their  work  requires  it,  of  the  large,  well-lighted,  well-equipped  College 
iiboratories  and  of  the  College  library  and  gymnasium. 

Library*  The  main  library  has  commodious  quarters,  in  Ingram 
jlall.  The  collection  consists  of  over  eleven  thousand  catalogued  vol- 
jmes  and  several  thousand  of  miscellaneous  character.  Students  have 
pee  access  to  the  alcoves. 

I  Laboratories.  Biological.  The  laboratories  are  convenient,  light 
poms,  and  so  large  that  a  table  can  be  assigned  to  each  student  for  his 
'^elusive  use  through  the  entire  term.  The  equipment  in  the  way  of  ap- 
aratus  is  ample;  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  microscopes,  cameras, 
j:c.,  of  the  best  German  and  American  makes,  and  all  necessary  glass- 
are  is  present  for  the  various  courses.  On  the  same  floor  with  the  lab- 
jratories,  and  conveniently  reached,  is  a  library  room,  in  which  is  kept 
jie  working  library  of  the  department.  In  addition  to  the  tanks  in  the 
'boratories  for  living  animals  and  plants  which  are  under  observation, 
;iere  is,  in  the  basement,  a  Vivarium,  in  which  are  kept  such  animals  as 
re  necessary  for  laboratory  uses. 

Chemical.  The  department  of  Chemistry  occupies  the  third 
)or  of  Ingram  Hall.  The  lecture  room  seats  about  fifty  and  has  the  cus- 
mary  appliances.  The  general  laboratory  is  equipped  with  thirty-five 
;sks  that  are  supplied  with  lockers,  gas  and  water.  The  qualitative  lab- 
atory  is  similarly  provided  for  and  accommodates  twenty  students.  All 
boratories  are  supplied  with  hoods.  In  addition  to  these  the  depart- 
ent  has  preparation  and  storage  rooms  and  a  library. 

Physical.  The  department  of  Physics  occupies  the  greater 
rt  of  the  second  floor  of  Ingram  Hall  and  a  portion  of  the  basement, 
spacious  laboratory  for  work   in  general  physics,  lecture   room,  photo- 


metric  room,   balance  and  dark  rooms.     A  forty  foot  suspension  shaft 
arranged  for  pendulum  observation. 

Terms  and  Vacations*     The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  eig 
een  weeks  each.     The  first  term  of  the  present  year  begins  on  Wednesdf 
September  24th,  and  the  year  ends  Wednesday,  June   24th.      There 
two  vacations,  one  of  two  weeks  at   Christmas  time  and   another   of   c 
week  beginning  with  Easter  Sunday. 

Physical  Culture*  During  the  winter  months  the  gymnasium  offi 
ample  opportunity,  under  proper  supervision,  for  physical  trainir 
Classes  are  formed  in  general  calisthenics  and  also  special  classes  to  m< 
specific  needs.  Moreover  every  effort  is  made  to  encourage  athle 
games  and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  regular  outdoor  exerci 
Basket-ball  is  played  by  the  young  women,  but  only  those  who  hav< 
satisfactory  health  record  are  permitted  to  play  in  any  regular  game. 

EXPENSES. 

Tuition,  per  semester,         jJ^lO  50 

Incidental  Fee, 9  00 

Fee  for  Athletics, 75 

Laboratory  Fee — 

Elementary  Physics,   per  semester,       ....  1  00 

Room  rent,  per  semester,  Bartlett  Cottage,  including  heat — 

First  and  Second  floors, 18  00 

Third  floor, 12   00 

Board  in  College  Hall,  per  semester, 40  50 

Board  and  furnished  room,  in  private  families,  about,  72  00 

Incidentals  is  a  charge  made  to  defray  the  expense  of  library,  gy 
nasium,  warming  and  lighting  the  halls  and  public  rooms,  and  of  janil 
service. 

All  charges  must  be  paid  or  satisfactory  arrangements  made  with  t 
Treasurer  within  two  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  semester. 

If  for  good  reasons  a  student  leaves  before  the  middle  of  the  sem« 
ter,  one-half  of  his  fee  will  be  refunded. 

Dormitofies.  Barti.ett  Cottage,  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Sui 
ner  liartlett  of  Oshkosh,  furnishes  an  admirable  home  for  the  you 
ladies  of  the  institution.  The  rooms  are  large,  pleasant,  and  sunny,  a 
the  building  is  supplied  with  such  modern  conveniences  as  steam  he; 
bath-room,  etc. 

MiDDKK  Collp:ok.  The  rebuilding  of  Middle  College  as  a  mode 
dormitory  for  men  is  now  in  progress.  It  will  be  built  after  the  lat 
and  most  apjjrovcd  lyi)e,  and  will  be  furnished  with  hot  and  cold  wat 
steam  heat,  hardwood  floors,  etc. 

The  building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  during  the  fall  term.  L 
til  then  rooms  will  be  provided  elsewhere. 

The  prices  given  above  for  rooms  arc  made  on  the  assumption  tl 
two  students  will  occiipy  the  same  suite. 
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CALENDAR 


1904 

March  30  —  April  5 Easter  Recess 

June  19 — Sunday  Baccalaureate  Sermon 

June  20 — Monday Annual  Meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees 

June  21 — Tuesday  Annual  Meeting  of  Alumni 

June  22 — Wednesday  Commencement 

September  14 — Wednesday Registration  for  First  Semester 

September  15 — Thursday Recitations  begin 

November  24 — Thursday Thanksgiving  Recess :  Thursday  to  Saturday 

December  21 — ^Wednesday Christmas  Recess  begins 

1905 

January        4 — Wednesday  Recitations  resumed 

January      26 — Thursday Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 

January      20 — Friday Registration  for  Second  Semester 

January      31 — Tuesday  First  Semester  ends 

February      i — Wednesday  Second  Semester  begins 

March  29  —  April  4 Spring  Recess 

June  1 1-14 Commencement 


TRUSTEES 

RICHARD  CECIL  HUGHES,  D.  D.,  Ex-Officio. 
STORRS  HALL,  M.  D.  (Trustee  Emeritus) Ripon 

Term  expires  in  1904, 

0.  J.  CLARK,  Esq Ripon 

J.  BEVERIDGE  LEE,  D.  D Milwaukee 

GEORGE  L.  FIELD,  Esq Ripon 

FRANK  K.  SANDERS,  Ph.  D,  D.  D New  Haven,  Conn. 

HON.  O.  W.  MOSHER New  Richmond 

Term  expires  in  1905. 

E.  H.  BOTTUM.  Esq Milwaukee 

WILLIAM  J.  STARR,  Esq Eau  Claire 

SAMUEL  M.  PEDRICK,  Esq Ripon 

HON.  F.  J.  LAMB  Madison 

HON.  A.  E.  THOMPSON Oshkosh 

Term  expires  in  1906. 

A.  G.  FARR,  Esq Chicago,  111. 

HON.  W.  H.  HATTEN New  London 

0.  H.  INGRAM,  Esq Eau  Claire 

SAMUEL  T.  KIDDER,  D.  D Ripon 

D.  D.  SUTHERLAND,  Esq Fond  du  Lac 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

RICHARD  C.  HUGHES,  President 

SAMUEL  T.  KIDDER,  Vice-President 

SAMUEL  M.  PEDRICK,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

O.  J.  CLARK 

GEORGE  L.  FIELD 

D.  D.  SUTHERLAND 

A.  E.  THOMPSON 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 

On  Instruction, 

A.  G.  Farr,  a.  E.  Thompson,  D.  D.  Sutherland,  Frank  K.  Sanders. 
On  Grounds  and  Buildings, 

S.  M.  Pedrick,  D.  D.  Sutherland. 
Auditing, 

O.  J.  Clark,  W.  H.  Hatten. 
On  Investments, 

S.  M.  Pedrick,  George  L.  Field,  O.  J.  Clark. 
On  Honorary  Degrees, 

F.  J.  Lamb,  O.  H.  Ingram. 


FACULTY 


RICHARD  CECIL  HUGHES,  A.  M.,  D.  D., 

President  and  Professor  of  Psychology. 

CLARISSA  TUCKER  TRACY,  A.  M., 

Professor  Emeritus. 

EDWARD  HUNTINGTON  MERRELL,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Edward  D.  Holton  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

CHARLES  HENRY  CHANDLER,  A.  M., 

Cornelius  B.  Erwin  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 

EDWARD  WILLIAM  CLARK,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  Latin  Language  and  Literature. 

MARY  CORINTHIA  HARWOOD,  M.  L., 

Dean  of  Women  and  Professor  of  French  and  German. 

FRANK  MORTON  ERICKSON,  A.  M., 

Willcox  Professor  of  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

HUBERT  GIBSON  SHEARIN,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature. 

OLIVER  JONES  MARSTON,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  History  and  Political   Economy. 

CARL  SPENCER  MILLIKEN,  S.  B., 

Professor  of  Biology. 

GEORGE  FRANCIS  WEIDA,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry. 


Professor  of  Physics. 


FACULTY 


THEODORE  FREDERICK  MEIER,  A.  B. 

Professor  of  Music. 

EMMA  SAPHENE  WYMAN,  B.  I., 

Instructor  in  Art  and  Expression. 

HEMAN  HOWARD  POWERS, 

Instructor  in  Vocal  Music. 

ALBERT  GUIDO  MEIER,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Organ  Playing. 

ELIZABETH  ADAMS  YOUNG, 

Instructor  in   Mathematics  and   Physics. 

LAURA  ANGELICA  MEIER,  A.  B., 

Instructor  in  Latin. 

RUTH  NOHL  HALL, 

Instructor  in  Latin. 

MAUD  ESTELLE  CAMP, 

Teacher  of  Stenography. 

WILLIAM  SHACKELTON  OVEREND, 

Physical   Director, 

ELSIE  RUTH  MAUDLIN, 

President's   Secretary. 


Professor  ERICKSON, 

Secretary  and  Registrar. 

Professor  MARSTON, 

Librarian. 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  FACULTY 

On  Admission, 
Professors  Erickson,  Clark,  Weida. 

On  Library, 
Professors  Marston,  Milliken. 

On  Publication, 
Professors  Shearin,  Erickson. 

On  Alumni, 
Professors  Chandler,  Tracy. 

On  Public  Exhibitions, 
Professors  Harwood,  Meier. 
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JOINT  COMMITTEES 

On  Scholarships, 
The  President,  The  Treasurer,  Professor  Milliken. 

On  Dodge  Fund, 
The  President,  The  Treasurer,  Professor  Harwood. 

On  Athletics, 
Professor  Marston,  John  G.  Ingalls,  '76, 
Ekwin  C.  Dawley,  '04. 


HISTORICAL  STATEMENT 


The  original  act  of  incorporation  of  Ripon,  then  Brockway,  College  was 
approved  January  29,  1851,  and  work  was  begun  on  the  first  building  in  the 
spring  of  the  same  year.  The  school  was  first  opened  for  instruction  on  June 
I,  1853,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Walcott,  who  assumed  control  at  the 
request  of  the  Winnebago  District  Convention  of  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional churches.  On  February  21,  1857,  Mr.  Walcott  deeded  the  college  prop- 
erty to  a  Board  of  Trustees,  in  part  nominated  by  the  Winnebago  Convention. 

The  Convention  later  withdrew  its  control  in  the  following  action : 

"That  as  the  reasons  why  it  has  hitherto  been  important  that  the  Conven- 
tion should  control  the  election  of  trustees  have  ceased,  and  it  is  now  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  College,  and  especially  essential  to  the 
obtaining  the  aid  of  the  Western  College  Society  that  it  should  be  free  from 
ecclesiastical  control ;  this  Convention  hereby  relinquishes  all  claim  to  the 
right  of  nominating  trustees  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

"That  this  action  is  not  intended  to  detach  the  College  from  the  interest, 
influence  and  sympathy  of  this  Convention,  or  of  our  churches ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  intended  to  remove  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  growth;  and  to 
engage  our  churches  more  earnestly  in  building  it  up  and  to  secure  the  confi- 
dence and  cooperation  of  our  brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  West  and  at  the 
East. 

"That  the  present  trustees  are  the  nominees  of  this  Convention,  and,  con- 
fiding in  them  as  Christian  gentlemen,  we  commit  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion wholly  to  their  care,  with  the  assurance  that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
they  will  maintain  the  integrity  of  their  trusts." 

The  property  conveyed  by  this  deed  included  the  campus  of  nine  acres, 
since  enlarged  by  the  purchase  of  about  two  additional  acres,  and  the  old 
East  building.  A  new  dormitory,  the  old  Middle  College,  was  ready  for  use 
in  the  autumn  of  1858,  but  was  not  fully  completed  till  the  summer  of  1863. 
On  September  10,  1861,  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  College  were  let 
to  the  government  to  be  occupied  by  the  First  Regiment  of  Wisconsin  Cavalry. 
Mrs.  Tracy,  however,  occupied  rooms  in  the  dormitory  building  and  carried 
on  a  school  independently.  The  College  was  reopened  in  September,  1862, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Merrell,  Principal. 

The  history  of  Ripon  College  as  such  begins  in  1863,  and  covers  adminis- 
trations of  four  presidents :  Rev.  William  Edward  Merriman,  D.  D.,  1863- 
1876;  Rev.  Edward  Huntington  Merrell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  1 876-1 891 ;  Rev.  Rufus 
Cushman  Flagg,  D.  D.,  1892-1901 ;   Rev.  Richard  Cecil  Hughes,  D.  D.,  1902 — . 
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The  appointment,  on  April  23,  1863,  of  Rev.  William  E.  Merriman  to  the 
presidency  of  the  College  marked  an  epoch  in  its  history.  East  and  Middle 
Colleges  were  both  completed  and  furnished  within  the  year,  and  were  well 
filled  with  students;  "both  mortgages  on  the  college  property  were  paid  up 
and  satisfied;"  the  name  of  the  College  was  changed  from  "Brockway"  to 
"Ripon,"  and  in  this  year,  1863-4,  the  first  college  work  was  done.  During  the 
summer  of  1867  the  West  College  was  built  to  accommodate  the  increasing 
number  of  students. 

In  1868  the  College  received  the  endorsement  of  the  General  Convention  of 
the  Congregational  churches  of  the  State;  the  Collegiate  Society  accepted 
Ripon  College  as  one  of  its  beneficiaries  and  aided  in  securing,  in  the  East, 
$50,000  for  endowment.  This  action  brought  the  institution  recognition  in  the 
fraternity  of  colleges,  and  from  this  time  its  financial  condition  began  to 
improve  rapidly. 

The  endowment  fund  has  been  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  substantial 
gifts,  notably,  a  part  of  the  famous  Erwin  estate ;  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Valeria  G. 
Stone,  of  Maiden,  Mass.;  a  legacy  left  by  the  will  of  Mrs.  Helen  C. 
Knowles,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  who  died  in  1884;  and  the  gift  of  valuable 
property  in  Milwaukee,  given  by  the  Hon.  Edward  D.  Holton  of  that  city. 

At  the  same  time  important  additions  were  being  made  to  the  buildings 
and  equipment.  The  Chemical  Laboratory  and  Transit  House  annexed  were 
erected  in  1876.  In  rapid  succession  came  the  reconstruction  of  East  College, 
the  erection  of  Bartlett  Cottage,  the  acquisition  of  Dawes  Cottage  and  Ingalls 
Park,  the  college  athletic  field,  the  Ingram  Hall  of  Science,  erected  in  1900, 
and  lastly,  the  complete  remodeling  of  Middle  College  into  the  new  dormitory, 
the  Elisha  D.  Smith  Hall. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  institution  to  provide  for  the  liberal  education  of 
young  men  and  women,  and  in  doing  so  to  keep  its  standard  fully  up  to  that  of  the 
best  colleges,  and  its  methods  of  instruction  in  harmony  with  the  most  enlight- 
ened views  of  education.  It  also  proposes  to  make  the  expense  of  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  its 
results,  and  thus  to  keep  a  liberal  education  within  the  reach  of  young  men  and 
women  of  limited  means.  It  is  likewise  the  earnest  purpose  of  the  officers  of 
the  institution  to  conduct  it  on  distinctly  Christian  principles,  and  to  have  it 
pervaded  with  a  strong  and  healthy  moral  and  religious  influence.  While 
aiming  at  the  best  results  of  intellectual  training,  its  instructors  bear  in  mind 
that  character  is  more  than  these,  that  the  development  of  character  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  work  of  an  educational  institution,  and  that  here  is  no  sound 
basis  of  character  except  in  Christian  principle. 


ADMISSION 


Candidates  for  entrance  to  the  College  must  present  satisfactory  evidence, 
either  by  examinations  or  an  approved  certificate,  of  having  completed  the 
preparatory  study  necessary  for  the  classes  they  propose  to  enter. 

Graduates  of  any  Wisconsin  state  high  school,  provided  the  school  has  a 
full  four  year  course  of  study,  will  be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  without 
examination  on  the  principal's  recommendation  and  certificate  showing  that 
the  student  has  successfully  completed  all  the  courses  required  for  entrance. 

Graduates  from  the  four  year  English  course  of  an  approved  high  school 
will  be  admitted  to  provisional  freshman  standing,  the  condition  to  be  removed 
when  the  student  has  met  the  entrance  requirement  in  language. 

Graduates  from  schools  in  other  states  will  be  admitted  on  the  same  condi- 
tion as  graduates  from  Wisconsin  schools,  provided  the  certificate  of  the 
school  admits  to  the  recognized  colleges  of  that  state. 

Certificates  should  be  made  out  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  Registrar 
on  application,  and  should  be  returned  to  him  before  the  opening  of  the  college 
year. 

The  following  outline  will  indicate  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  mini- 
mum amount  required  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class. 

ENGLISH 

Composition.  The  ability  to  write  a  short  essay,  correct  in  spelling,  punc- 
tuation, grammar,  and  division  into  paragraphs.     Great  stress  is  laid  on  this. 

Literature.  A  special  knowledge  of  the  following:  Shakespeare's  Mac- 
beth, Milton's  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas,  Burke's  Speech 
on  Conciliation  with  America,  Macaulay's  Essays  on  Addison  and  on  Milton. 

A  general  knowledge  of  the  following,  or  their  equivalent :  Shakespeare's 
Merchant  of  Venice  and  Julius  Caesar,  Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  Tennyson's 
The  Princess,  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns,  The 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers,  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  George  Eliot's 
Silas  Marner,  Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

HISTORY 

United  States  History  and  either  Ancient  History  or  English  History; 
except  in  Group  IV,  where  all  three  are  required  for  entrance. 

The  requirements  are  to  be  understood  as  including  a  substantial  text-book 
and  considerable  collateral  reading. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Elementary  Algebra.     Wells'  Essentials,  or  its  equivalent,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  theory  of  exponents,  positive,  negative,  fractional,  and  zero. 
Geometry.    Plane  and  Solid. 

PHYSICS 

A  course  in  elementary  physics  extending  through  the  year  and  including 
both  recitations  and  laboratory  practice.  A  similar  course  in  biology  or  chem- 
istry may  be  offered  instead  of  the  course  in  physics. 

LATIN 

Grammar,  two  books  of  Caesar,  Sallust's  Catiline,  or  equivalent,  six 
orations  of  Cicero,  including  the  Manilian  Law,  twenty  lessons  in  prose  compo- 
sition, six  books  of  Vergil.  Students  are  earnestly  advised  to  prepare  as 
above,  but  those  who  intend  to  take  the  modern  language  courses  may.  sub- 
stitute other  satisfactory  work  for  Vergil. 

GREEK 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  forms,  idioms,  and  syntax. 
The  ability  to  read  at  sight  a  passage  of  prose  adapted  to  the  proficiency 
of  pupils  who  have  read  four  books  of  the  Anabasis  or  an  equivalent.  Three 
books  of  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey. 

GERMAN 

The  following  work  in  German  may  be  offered  instead  of  Greek:  a  two 
year  course,  of  not  less  than  five  hours  per  week,  including  grammar,  prose 
composition,  and  advanced  reading.  Practice  in  conversation,  dictation, 
memorizing,  and  sight  reading. 


If  a  sufficient  number  of  students  who  have  completed  a  four  year  prepara- 
tory course  admitting  to  the  freshman  class  wish  to  begin  the  study  of  Greek 
or  Latin,  special  classes  will  be  formed  in  which  the  preparatory  work  may 
be  completed  in  less  time  than  is  required  of  less  mature  students.  College 
credit  will  be  given  in  this  work. 

ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  College  to  visit  and  inspect  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  state  and  so  obtain  a  list  of  accredited  schools.  The  list  so  far  as  com- 
pleted at  the  present  time  will  be  found  on  page  55  of  this  catalogue. 

ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  coming  from  other  colleges  and  seeking  to  enter  advanced 
classes  must  present  a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  with  the  certificate  of 
their  work. 


PROGRAM  OF  STUDY 


THE  GROUP  SYSTEM 

In  order  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
gram of  collegiate  study,  to  make  it  strong  and  conservative,  yet  practicable 
and  pertinent  to  individual  needs,  flexible  and  adaptable  to  each  peculiar 
problem,  the  Group  System  has  been  adopted.  A  full  explanation  of  the 
principles  underlying  it  and  of  the  manner  of  its  application  immediately 
follows : 

The  curriculum  is  for  the  student — not  conversely.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  college  course,  lying  between  the  high  school  and  the  technical  school. 
The  former  has  never  before  reached  such  excellence  in  kind  and  extent  of  work 
done.  The  present-day  high  school  senior  is  stronger  than  the  college  sopho- 
more of  earlier  days.  On  the  other  hand,  post-collegiate  training  in  specific 
lines  for  trades  or  professions  is  under  modern  stress  more  strenuous  than  ever 
before.  Small  wonder,  therefore,  to  hear  some,  extremists  perhaps,  urge  only 
a  two  year's  course  for  the  Baccalaureate,  claiming  with  no  little  show  of 
reason  that  work  done,  not  time  and  money  spent,  should  be  the  criterion.  The 
increased  strength  of  the  high  school  makes  this  plan  possible;  while  the 
demands  of  post-collegiate  years,  they  say,  make  it  imperative. 

PREPARATION  FOR  THE  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOL 

The  Group  System  stands  for  all  that  is  conservative  and  best  in  the 
above.  Though  a  two-year  collegiate  course  is  not  the  solution  to  the  Western 
educational  problem,  yet  many  a  student  can  ill  afford  that  four  years  of  time, 
energy,  or  expense  shall  preface  his  post-collegiate  career.  To  him,  the  organ- 
ized, yet  flexible,  group  courses  of  Ripon  College  will  make  urgent  appeal. 
Immediately  upon  the  attainment  of  his  high  school  diploma,  he  can  elect  a 
one-year  or  a  two-year  course,  directly  parallel  with  any  projected  professional 
training,  which  may  be  credited  on  the  regular  four-year  Baccalaureate  course, 
either  at  Ripon  College  or  elsewhere,  should  this  at  any  time  after  entrance 
seem  desirable. 

FREE  ELECTION  OF  COURSES 

A  word  in  explanation  of  the  Group  System,  which  in  one  form  or  another 
has  found  favor  with  many  of  the  larger  and  more  conservative  institutions 
of  learning  during  the  last  half  decade :  Briefly,  it  combines  the  advantages  of 
the  rigid  course  system,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  free  elective  system,  on  the 
other.  It  affords  a  just  balance  between  authoritative  control  and  student 
individuality.  Freedom  of  choice  allows  him  absolute  self-direction,  yet  this 
choice  shall  be  from  among  numerous  groups  carefully  organized  to  accord 
with  the  best  educational  consensus,  thus  giving  harmonious  and  liberal  culture, 
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while  preventing  that  dissipation  of  energy  which  is  the  penalty  of  capricious 
and  unlimited  election. 

GROUPS:    MAJORS,  REQUIRED  STUDIES,  ELECTIVES 

To  speak  concretely,  Ripon  College  now  offers  nine  comprehensive  and 
consistent  groups  of  related  studies.  These  take  their  names  from  the  two 
major  subjects  in  each — subjects,  which,  taken  together,  shall  demand  about 
one-third  of  the  student's  time.     They  are : 

I.     Classics.  V.     Modern  Language. 

II.     Mathematics-Physics.  VI.     English-Languages. 

III.  Chemistry-Biology.  VII.     Philosophy-Greek. 

IV.  History-Political    Science.  VIII.     Latin-Mathematics. 

IX.    General  Science. 

The  second  third  of  each  group  is  devoted  to  the  conventional  studies 
everywhere  recognized  as  fundamental,  viz. :  English,  Mathematics,  History, 
Science,  Philosophy,  Language.  It  will  at  once  appear  that  the  beginner, 
uncertain  as  to  his  later  specialty,  can  in  greater  or  less  degree  give  his  first 
year  to  these  required  studies.  This  plan  will  give  him  scope  and  stamina, 
whatever  specialization  he  may  afterwards  decide  upon ;  for  these  studies  are 
common  to  all  groups  alike. 

The  last  third  of  each  group  offers  free  and  absolute  election  of  any  feasible 
subject.  Here  the  list  is  as  follows:  Philosophy,  History,  Political  Science, 
Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  Greek,  Latin,  German, 
French,  English,  Music,  etc.  Thus,  in  brief,  election  is  offered  from  among  nine 
groups,  each  presenting  three  phases  of  work:  Major  Subjects,  Required 
Studies,  Free  Electives. 

THREE  CLASSES  OF  STUDENTS  TO  WHICH  THE  GROUP 
SYSTEM  APPEALS 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  adaptability  of  the  Group  System  to 
the  needs  of  the  majority  of  students — those  enrolling  for  the  regulation 
four-year  course  leading  to  the  Baccalaureate.  However,  there  is  always  a 
worthy  minority  which  has  been  especially  considered  in  formulating  the  plan. 
This  minority,  strong  in  mind  and  earnest  in  spirit,  industrious  and  eager  to 
press  on,  exerts  a  salutary  influence  upon  both  class-room  and  campus;  and 
hence  is  always  welcomed.     It  consists  of  the  three  following  student  classes : 

First,  those  contemplating  one  or  more  years  in  a  smaller,  less  expensive 
college  like  Ripon,  as  initiatory  to  the  final  years  to  be  spent  for  the  Baccalau- 
reate from  a  university,  in  the  East  or  elsewhere. 

Secondly,  arc  those  enrolled  for  the  Baccalaureate  who,  through  exceptional 
preparation,  mental  acumen,  or  physical  endowment,  find  it  desirable  and  possi- 
ble to  finish  the  course  in  shorter  time  than  the  usual  four  years. 
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Lastly,  are  those  mentioned  above  who,  feeling  the  excellence  of  their 
high  school  training,  intend  to  take  no  college  degree.  For  instance,  the 
student  having  in  view  a  professional  career  in  Medicine  or  Engineering.  To 
enter  upon  his  work  in  the  professional  school,  the  high  school  diploma  is 
hardly  sufficient ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  ill  afford  the  time  and  money 
requisite  for  a  college  degree.  To  such  a  one  the  Group  System  easily  allows 
one  or  more  years  of  work  introductory  to  the  professional  or  the  technical 
school.    Groups  II,  III,  and  IV  are  especially  suited  to  such  ends. 

Thus  would  the  earnest  student,  anxious  to  make  the  most  progress  toward 
his  life-work,  meet  in  one  or  two  initiatory  years  at  Ripon  College  not  only 
perfect  adaptability  of  plan ;  but  he  would  find  in  the  concentration  of  energy 
and  in  the  inexpensive  rate  of  living,  characteristic  of  the  college,  as  opposed  to 
larger  institutions,  a  wise  economy  of  time,  effort,  and  money  as  well. 

CREDITS  REQUIRED  FOR  THE  BACHELOR'S  DEGREE 

In  the  tabular  outline  of  the  groups  opposite,  the  unit  of  credit  in  college 
courses  is  one  hour-recitation  for  one  semester.  128  college  credits,  in  addition 
to  the  admission  credits,  are  required  for  the  attainment  of  the  degree,  viz.. 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  These  are  apportioned  within  each  group,  it  will  be  seen, 
as  follows : 

40  credits,  about  one-third  of  the  graduation  requirement,  to  the  Major 
Studies,  the  first  two  in  each  group. 

40  credits,  approximately,  to  the  Required  Studies,  listed  second  in  each 
group. 

40  credits,  approximately,  to  the  Free  Electives,  standing  last  in  each 
group. 
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GROUPS 

(Figures  indicate  semester  hours;   see  above.) 


^ 


I. 

CLASSICS. 

Greek 20 

Latin 20 

English 8 

.     Mathematics....  8 

'S     History 6 

•3     Bible 3 

cr    Science* 8 

Philosophy 8 

Language** 8 

Free  Electives 39 

128 
IV. 

HISTORY-POLITICAL  SC. 

History 20 

Political  Science 20 

.     English 8 

"S     Mathematics 8 

.§     Bible 3 

cr     Science* 8 

(2     Philosophy 8 

Language** 8 

Free  Electives 45 

128 


H. 

MATHEMATICS-SCIENCE. 

Mathematics 20 

Physics 20 

English 8 

•     History 6 

^     Bible. 3 

•5     Chemistry 4 

g*    Biology 4 

C^     Philosophy 8 

Language** 8 

Free  Electives 47 

128 
V. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE. 

French 20 

German 20 

English 8 

-d     Mathematics 8 

u     History 6 

■3     Bible 3 

^     Science* 8 

^     Philosophy 8 

Latin  or  Greek. . .  8 

Free  Electives 39 

128 


HL 

CHEMISTRY-BIOLOGY. 

Chemistry 20 

Biology 20 

English 8 

Mathematics 8 

^     History 6 

.ti     Bible 3 

o^    Physics 8 

^     Philosophy 8 

Language** 8 

Free  Electives 39 

128 
VL 

ENGLISH-LANGUAGES. 

English 20 

German,  French,  Latin 

or  Greek 20 

.     Mathematics 8 

'S     History 6 

•3     Bible 3 

o^    Science* 8 

pi^     Philosophy 8 

Language** 8 

Fr^e  Electives 47 

128 


vn. 

PHILOSOPHY-GREEK. 

Philosophy 20 

Greek 20 

.     English 8 

'S     Mathematics 8 

.|     History 6 

cr     Bible 3 

p^     Science* 8 

Language** 8 

Free  Electives 47 

128 


VHL 

LATIN-MATHEMATICS. 

Latin 20 

Mathematics 20 

^     English 8 

a;      History 6 

•3     Bible 3 

^     Science* 8 

0^     Philosophy 8 

Language** 8 

Free  Electives 47 

128 


IX. 

GENERAL  SCIENCE. 

Physics 16 

Biology 16 

Chemistry 16 

English 8 

'S     Mathematics 8 

.-     History 6 

^    Bible 3 

^     Philosophy 8 

Language** 8 

Free  Electives 39 

128 


*  Two  subjects  required  :    Biology  4,  Chemistry  4,  or  Physics  4. 

**  Three  languages  required  if  not  offered  for  admission:  Latin  2  years, 
Modern  Language  3  years — lo  include  both  French  and  German.  In  I,  one  year 
of  Modern  Language  is  required. 


Schedule  of  Recitations.    First  Semester,  1904-5. 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

8 

English  1 
Physics* 

Chemistry  1 
English  3a 
Greek  0 
Astronomy 
Physiology 

English  1 
German  3 
Greek  6 
Mathematics  5 
Biology  4 

English  1 
German  3 
Greek  6 
Mathematics  5 

Physics* 

English  1 
German  3 
Greek  6 
Mathematics  5 
Biology  6a 

9 

Mathematics  1 
Economics  1 
English  2 
Physics* 

Mathematics  1 
Economics  1 
English  4a 
Physics  3 

Chemistry  1 
English  2 
Greek  0 
Astronomy 
Physiology 
History  2 

Mathematics  1 
Economics  1 
English  2 
Physics* 

Mathematics  1 
Economics   1 
English  4a 
Physics  3 

10 

German  1 
Greek  1 
Bible  1 
Physics  1 
Latin  5 
Mathematics  3 

German  1 
Greek  1 
Bible  1 
Physics  1 
Latin  5 
Mathematics  3 

German  1 
Greek  1 
Bible  1 
Physics  1 
Latin  5 
Mathematics  3 

Chemistry  1 
English  3a 
Greek  0 
Astronomy 
Latin  7 
Physiology 
History  2 

German   1 
Greek  1 
Biology  2 
Physics   1 
Latin  7 

II 

Psychology 
Latin  1 
French  1 
History  6 
Chemistry  3 

Psychology 
Latin  1 
French  1 
History  6 
Chemistry  3 

Psychology 
Latin  1 
French  1 
History  6 
Chemistry  3 

Psychology 
Latin  1 
French  1 
History  6 
Chemistry  3 

Chemistry  1 
English  2 
Greek  0 
History  2 
Biology  3a 

1:30 

Chemistry* 
Latin  11 
Greek  7 

Biology* 
Latin    3 
Philosophy   3 
History  7a 

Biology* 
Latin  3 
Philosophy  3 
History  7a 

Biology* 
Latin  3 
Philosophy  3 
History  7a 

Chemistry* 
Latin  11 
Greek  7 
History  7b 

2:30 

Chemistry* 
Political  Sc.  2 
Greek  0 
German  5 

Biology* 
Theism 
Greek  3 

Biology* 
Theism 
Greek  3 

Biology* 
Theism 
Greek  3 

Chemistry* 
Theism 
Greek  3 
Political  Sc.  2 

Chapel  Service,  3:30-3:45. 

Schedule  of  Recitations.    Second  Semester,  (904-5. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

8 

English  1 

Physics* 

Ethics 

English  8 
Chemistry  2 
Greek  0 
Physiology 

English  1 
German   4 
Greek  8 
Mathematics  6 
Geology 
Biology   5 

English   1 
German  4 
Greek  8 
Mathematics  6 
Geology 
Physics* 

English   1 
German  4 
Greek  8 
Mathematics  6 
Geology 
Biology  6b 

9 
10 

Mathematics  2 
Economics  4 
Physics* 
English   10 

Mathematics  2 
Economics    4 
Physics  4 
English  4b 
Ethics 

English  3b 
Chemistry  2 
Greek  0 
History  2 
Physiology 
Pedagogy 

Mathematics  2 
Economics  4 
Physics* 
English  10 

Mathematics  2 
French  4b 
Physics   4 
English  4b 
Ethics 

German  2 
Greek  2 
Bible  2 
Physics  2 
Mathematics  4 

German  2 
Greek  2 
Bible  2 
Physics  2 
Mathematics  4 
Political  Sc.  4 

German  2 
Greek  2 
Bible  2 
Physics  2 
Mathematics  4 
Political  Sc.  4 

English  3b 
Chemistry  2 
Greek  0 
History  2 
Pedagogy 
Physiology 

German  2 
Greek  2 
Biology   2 
Physics  2 
Political  Sc.  4 

II 

Psychology 
Latin  2 
French  2 
History  8 
Chemistry  4 

Psychology 
Latin  2 
French  2 
History  8 
Chemistry  4 

Psychology 
Latin  2 
French  2 
History  8 
Chemistry   4 

Psychology 
Latin  2 
French  2 
History  8 
Chemistry   4 

Chemistry  2 
Biology  3b 
Greek  0 
History  2 
Pedagogy 

1:30 

Chemistry* 
Latin  11 
Greek  13 
Mathematics  7 

Biology* 
Latin  4 
Philosophy  3 
History   9a 
Mathematics  7 

Biology* 
Latin  4 
Philosophy   3 
History  9a 
Mathematics  7 

Biology* 
Latin  4 
Philosophy  3 
History  9a 
Mathematics  7 

Chemistry* 
Latin  11 
Greek  13 
History  9b 
Mathematics  7 

2:30 

Chemistry* 
German  5b 
Greek  0 
Mathematics  7 
Aesthetics 

Biology* 
French  4 
Greek  4 
Mathematics  7 
Logic 

Biology* 
French  4 
Greek  4 
Mathematics  7 
Logic 

Biology* 
French  4 
Greek  4 
Mathematics  7 
Logic 

Chemistry* 
Greek  4 
Mathematics  7 
Aesthetics 

Chapel  Service,  3:30-3: 


*  Laboratory  work. 


I 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


PHILOSOPHY 

Professor  Merrell. 

Psychology  (i).  The  course  in  psychology  embraces  such  a  systematic 
study  of  mental  phenomena  as  to  prepare  the  student  for  an  intelligent  pursuit 
of  philosophy  proper,  and  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  principles  of  ethics,  logic 
and  aesthetics.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  investigation  of  the  facts 
of  the  sensibility,  and  to  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the  will.  (Porter's 
Elements  of  Intellectual  Science,  and  lectures.)  Four  hours  through  the  year. 
Required. 

Ethics  (2).  This  course  is  studied  under  two  divisions.  In  the  first  the 
philosophical  grounds  are  discussed,  and  the  various  systems  are  compared  and 
criticised.  In  the  second  division  the  principles  established  in  the  first  are 
applied  to  the  specific  problems  of  government,  right,  and  duties.  (Fairchild's 
Moral  Science.)    Three  hours.    Second  semester. 

History  of  Philosophy  (3).  In  this  course  the  leading  systems  of  philo- 
sophical thought  are  studied  in  outline,  beginning  with  the  Greek  philosophies, 
and  their  historical  connections  and  dependencies,  covering  the  nature  and 
limits  of  human  knowledge.  (Weber's  History  of  Philosophy.)  Three  hours 
through  the  year. 

Theism  and  the  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences  (4).  In  this  course  the 
grounds  of  theistic  belief  are  studied,  and  particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
principal  antitheistic  theories.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  logic  of  Christian 
evidences,  with  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  acceptance  of  the  facts  of  the 
Christian  system  is  required  by  the  same  laws  that  govern  the  mind  in  reaching 
the  conclusions  in  all  of  the  inductive  sciences.  (Fisher's  The  Grounds  of 
Theistic  and  Christian  Belief.)     Four  hours.     First  semester. 

Logic  (5).  In  this  course  not  only  are  the  forms  of  reasoning  expounded, 
but  the  laws  are  so  explained  as  to  teach  the  pupil  the  principles  and  methods 
of  sound  thinking.  The  close  relation  of  this  branch  to  rhetoric  is  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind,  and  the  student  is  guided  to  an  effective  command  of  his 
powers  as  a  writer  or  speaker.  (Minto's  Logic  Inductive  and  Deductive.) 
Three  hours.    Second  semester. 

Ae.sthetics  (6).  The  course  in  .esthetics  considers  art  as  an  expression 
of  feeling,  the  formal  conditions  of  art  expression,  art  as  the  expression  of 
beauty,  and  a  particular  study  of  the  arts  of  form.  (Brown's  The  Fine  Arts.) 
']"wo  hours.     Second  semester. 
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Pedagogy  (7).  In  the  course  in  psychology  frequent  reference  is  made 
in  a  practical  way  to  pedagogical  principles  as  the  different  phenomena  under 
consideration  suggest  them ;  but  in  the  special  course  the  topics  are  selected 
and  arranged  with  reference  to  the  equipment  of  teachers  for  their  work  in  the 
school  room.  The  teacher,  the  school,  discipline,  examining,  the  school  build- 
ing and  the  care  of  it,  methods  of  teaching  the  various  studies,  the  correlation 
of  studies,  the  history  of  education,  and  similar  subjects  of  everyday  impor- 
tance to  the  teacher  in  his  work  are  studied  in  detail.  Three  hours.  Second 
semester. 

BIBLE 

New  Testament  (i).  A  study  of  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  on 
the  great  theme  of  revelation.  Steven's  The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament 
is  used  as  a  text-book.    Three  hours.    First  semester.  Required  for  graduation. 

Bible  History  (2).  In  this  course  the  origin  of  the  Bible  in  connection 
with  the  general  history  of  the  world  is  considered,  embracing  the  rise,  prog- 
ress, falls,  and  recoveries  of  a  chosen  people,  out  of  whose  life  the  Sacred 
Writings  came  forth.    Three  hours.    Second  semester. 

GREEK 

Professor  Erickson. 

Elementary  Course  (o).  Designed  for  students  who  do  not  offer  Greek 
for  admission.  May  be  taken  as  a  free  elective  in  any  group.  Five  hours 
through  the  year.    Less  than  the  full  year  will  not  be  credited. 

First  Year: 

Plato  (i).  The  Apology,  Crito,  and  parts  of  the  Phaedo  will  be  read. 
A  careful  review  of  Attic  inflections  and  syntax ;  Greek  composition.  Four 
hours.     First  semester.     See  Archaeology  (i). 

Homer  (2).  About  eight  books  of  the  Odyssey  will  be  read;  a  careful 
study  of  the  Homeric  poetry;  lectures  on  Homeric  life.  Four  hours.  Second 
semester. 

Second  Year: 

The  Drama  (3).  An  introductory  course.  Two  or  three  of  the  plays  of 
Euripides  and  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes  will  be  read.  Scenic  antiquities. 
General  survey  of  Greek  literature  to  the  Attic  period.  Four  hours.  First 
semester. 

The  Orators  (5).  Selected  orations,  including  Lysias  and  Demosthenes. 
History  of  Greek  literature  continued.    Four  hours.     Second  semester. 

After  the  second  year,  any  of  the  following  courses  may  be  taken.  It 
should  be  noticed,  however,  that  courses  6,  7,  8,  and  13  together  form  a  year 
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course,  five  hours  per  week,  in  which  special  attention  is  given  to  the  history, 
political  institutions,  and  life  of  Athens  during  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries.    I 
This  course  will  be  given  in  1904-5.     Another  year  course,  alternating  with 
this,  consists  of  courses  9,  10,  11,  and  12.     It  puts  greater  stress  upon  the 
development  of  ideas  and  their  expression  as  literature. 

The  Historians  (6).  The  class  will  read  Thucydides,  with  selections 
from  Herodotus  and  Plutarch.    Three  hours.    First  semester. 

Aristophanes  (7).  Several  plays  will  be  read.  Development  of  the  Attic 
comedy;  life  in  Athens  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth  century.  Two  hours. 
First  semester. 

Demosthenes  (8).  The  oration  On  the  Crown.  Study  of  the  larger 
problems  of  the  period.    Three  hours.     Second  semester. 

The  Lyric  Poets  and  Theocritus  (13).    Two  hours.    Second  semester. 

The  Drama  (9).  Reading  of  representative  plays;  a  comparative  study 
of  the  art  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  Three  hours.  First 
semester. 

Composition  (12).  Advanced  composition  and  sight  reading;  a  topical 
study  of  the  moods  and  tenses.     Two  hours.     First  semester. 

Homer  (10).    The  Iliad.    Two  hours.     Second  semester. 

Philosophy  (ii).  Introduction  to  Platonism;  selections  from  Plato,  with 
collateral  reading.     Three  hours.     Second  semester. 

New  Testament  (14).    One  hour  through  the  year. 

Greek  Art.     See  Archaeology  (2). 

LATIN  I 

Professor  Clark. 
First  Year : 

LivY  (i).  Selections  from  Books  I  and  II,  or  XXI  and  XXII.  Prose 
Composition.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  syntax  and  to  a  study  of  the 
subjunctive  mood.  Prose  work  based  upon  the  text  continues  for  about  half 
the  semester.  Selections  from  I  and  II  will  be  read  in  1904-5.  Four  hours. 
First  semester. 

Topography  of  Ancient  Rome  (la).  See  Archseology  (3).  This  course 
accompanies  course  (i)  when  books  I  and  IT  of  Livy  are  read.  Open,  without 
credit,  to  all  students  of  the  College. 

Roman  Private  Life  (ib).  See  Archaeology  (4).  This  course  accom- 
panies course  (i)  when  books  XXI  and  XXII  of  Livy  are  read.  Open,  with- 
out credit,  to  all  students  of  the  College.    Omitted  in  1904-5. 

Hokace  (2).  Odes  and  Epodes.  Studies  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome. 
Four  hours.     Second  semester. 
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Second  Year 


Tacitus  and  Martial  (3).  Germania  and  Agricola;  or  Agricola  and 
selections  from  the  Annals.  Selections  from  Martial  at  sight.  Three  hours. 
First  semester. 

Cicero  (4) .  Some  one  of  the  philosophical  works.  In  1905  the  De  Officiis 
will  be  read,  with  discussions  upon  the  teachings  of  Cicero.  Three  hours. 
Second  semester. 

The  following  advanced  elective  courses  are  open  to  those  who  have 
completed  two  years  work  as  outlined  above. 

Satire  (5).  Selections  from  Juvenal,  Horace,  and  Persius.  Three 
hours.     First  semester. 

Comedy  (6).  Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Rapid  reading 
course.    Three  hours.    Second  semester.    Omitted  in  1905. 

Oratory  (7).  Cicero  (Brutus),  Quintilian  (selections  from  Books  X 
and  XII),  Tacitus  (Dialogus).    Two  hours.      First  semester. 

Catullus  (8).  Selections.  Second  semester.  Two  hours.  Omitted  in 
1904. 

Roman  Letter  Writing  (9).  Selected  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny.  Two 
hours.    First  semester.    Omitted  in  1904-5. 

Lucretius  (10).  Books  I-III.  Elective  for  Seniors.  Second  semester. 
Two  hours.    Omitted  in  1905. 

Latin  Literature  (11).  The  work  includes  (i)  the  translation  of  many 
selections  from  the  works  of  the  chief  authors  from  Plautus  to  Gellius,  with 
especial  attention  to  inscriptions  and  fragments  of  old  Latin ;  (2)  the  mastery 
of  the  Primer  of  Latin  Literature;  (3)  the  preparation  of  a  paper  upon  some 
topic  connected  with  the  work.  The  Primer  will  be  supplemented  by  a  course 
of  lectures  upon  the  History  of  Roman  Literature.  Texts,  Smith's  Latin 
Selections,  Wilkin's  Primer.    Two  hours  through  the  year.    Omitted  in  1905-6. 

Teachers'  Course  (12).  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  assist  those  who  are 
planning  to  teach  Latin  in  the  high  schools.  Lectures  will  be  given  upon 
Latin  Grammar,  Roman  Antiquities,  and  Mythology.  Considerable  attention 
will  be  given  to  Latin  writing.  All  of  the  more  important  questions  in  syntax 
will  be  carefully  studied  in  connection  with  a  review  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  Sallust, 
Ovid,  and  Vergil.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  had  the  Latin 
of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  including  la  and  lb,  and  11.  Three 
hours  through  the  year.    Omitted  in  1904-5. 

Suetonius  (13).     Selected  Lives.    First  semester.    Three  hours. 

Tacitus  (14).    Annals,  Books  I-VI.    Second  semester.    Three  hours. 
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CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  ANTIQUITIES 

Professors  Clark  and  Erickson. 

The  following  courses  are  intended  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Classical 
department  They  are  well  illustrated  by  the  use  of  stereopticon  and  photo- 
graphs. 

General  Antiquities  of  Greece  (i).  As  a  background  for  the  study 
of  the  language  and  literature,  a  course  of  lectures  will  be  given  during  the 
freshman  year  on  such  topics  as  the  land  and  people  of  Greece,  the  Mycenaean 
age,  the  city  of  Athens,  the  Acropolis.    See  Greek  (i). 

Greek  Art  (2).  An  outline  course.  The  primary  object  of  this  course  is 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  important  remains  of  ancient  art.  Two 
hours.     Second  semester, 

Rome  (3).  This  course  traces  the  growth  of  the  ancient  city  from  its  foun- 
dation to  the  fourth  century,  treating  in  detail  the  following  portions :  Roman 
Forum ;  Capitoline,  Palatine,  and  Aventine  Hills ;  fora  of  the  Empire ;  build- 
ings of  the  Campus  Martins ;  triumphal  arches ;  thermae ;  tombs,  and  other 
buildings  and  monuments  of  the  city.    See  Latin  (la). 

Roman  Private  Life  (4).  Lectures  are  given  on  the  following  subjects: 
The  Roman  name ;  the  organization  of  the  family ;  marriage  and  divorce ; 
children — their  nurture,  amusements,  and  education ;  slaves,  freedmen,  clients, 
and  hospites ;  houses — their  construction,  decoration,  furnishing ;  dress ;  daily 
and  social  life;  theatre,  circus,  amphitheatre,  and  public  baths;  writing, 
manuscripts,  and  libraries ;  travel ;  arts  and  industries ;  religion ;  death  and 
burial.     Omitted  in  1904-5. 

In  (3)  and  (4)  an  incidental  fee  of  $1.50  is  charged. 

FRENCH 

Professor  Harwood. 
First  Year: 

French  (i).  In  this  course,  and  throughout  the  two  years  of  college 
French,  practice  will  be  given  in  composition,  conversation,  dictation,  memo- 
rizing, sight-  and  sound-reading.  (Eraser  and  Squairs'  Grammar.)  Four 
hours.     First  semester. 

French  (2).    Continuation  of  course  (i).    Four  hours.    Second  semester. 

Second  Year: 

Modern  Authors  (3).  Ninctccntli  and  twentieth  century  authors; 
general  survey  of  French  literature  given  by  study  of  a  text.  Three  hours. 
I'^irst  semester. 

Seventkenth  Century  Dramatists  (4a).  Two  dramas  each  of  Corncille, 
Moliere,  and  Racine  read  in  class;  sununarics  of  these  plays  written  in  l^Vench; 
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one  play  read  privately   and  a  review  given  in  class.     Three  hours.     Second 
semester. 

Scientific  Reading  (4b).  Open  to  the  students  in  the  scientific  groups 
who  have  had  (i)  and  (2).    One  hour.    Second  semester. 

A  club  will  be  formed,  if  desired,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester, 
to  meet  once  in  two  weeks,  for  practice  in  conversation. 

GERMAN 

Professor  Harwood. 
First  Year: 

German  (la).  Selections  from  the  works  of  modern  essayists,  historians, 
journalists,  and  novelists,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  student  different 
styles  of  prose.    Three  hours.    First  semester. 

Scientific  Reading  (ib).  This  course  is  especially  designed  for  students 
in  the  scientific  groups  who  have  completed  the  required  Academy  German. 
One  hour.    First  semester. 

German  (2).  Continuation  of  (la).  One  hour  will  be  given  to  a  general 
survey,  with  text-book,  of  German  literature.     Four  hours.    Second  semester. 

Second  Year'. 

Schiller  (3).  Two  or  three  dramas  read  in  class,  quotations  selected  and 
committed  to  memory,  outlines  made  of  plays  read,  resumes  written  in  German  ; 
one  drama,  at  least,  read  privately  and  a  summary  given  in  class.  Three 
hours.     First  semester. 

Goethe  (4).  This  course  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pre- 
ceding.   Three  hours.     Second  semester. 

Third  Year: 

Teachers'  Course  (s).  Open  to  those  who  are  taking  course  (3),  or  to 
those  who  have  completed  courses  (3)  and  (4).  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to 
give  to  those  who  intend  to  teach,  a  thorough  review  in  grammar,  practice  in 
prose  composition,  and  conversation.     One  hour  per  week  through  the  year. 

Throughout  the  three  years  of  college  German,  as  much  additional  work 
as  possible  will  be  given  in  composition,  conversation,  sight-  and  sound-read- 
ing, dictation,  and  memorizing. 
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ENGLISH  A 

Professor  Shearin. 
First  Year: 

Composition-Literature  (i).  Study  and  practice  in  the  writing  of  prose 
forms.  Shakespeare  and  Victorian  literature:  five  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
selected  works  of  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  Tennyson's  Idyll's 
of  the  King.    Required  for  graduation.  ^ 

Four  hours  credit;  none  given  for  less  than  a  full  year's  work.  fl 

The  following  courses  are  elective  within  the  restrictions  indicated  in 
each  case. 

The  Epic  (2).  Spenser's  Faerie  Queen  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  will 
be  read,  with  special  reference  to  literary  type,  sources,  historical  setting, 
structure,  and  versification.  Lectures,  reports,  and  class  work.  Four  hours. 
First  semester. 

The  Rise  of  the  Drama  (3a).  The  liturgical  plays,  mystery  cycles, 
moralities,  interludes,  the  earliest  comedies  and  tragedies.  Lectures  on  the 
evolution  of  the  dramatic  type.  This  course  is  preparatory  to  (3b).  Two 
hours.    First  semester.    Omitted  in  1905-6. 

Shakespeare  and  the  Elizabethan  Drama  (3b).  Lyly,  Greene,  Peele, 
Kyd,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Jonson.  Lectures  on  dramatic  structure  and  tech- 
nique. The  preceding  course  (3a)  is  desirable  as  a  pre-requisite.  Two  hours. 
Second  semester.     Omitted  in  1905-6. 

Pre-Chaucerian  Language  and  Literature  (4a).  Old  English  and  .1 
cursory  view  of  Middle  English.  This  course  is  preparatory  to  the  following 
one  (4b).    Two  hours.    First  semester. 

Chaucer  (4b).  Class  work  in  selected  portions  of  the  poetry,  with  regard 
to  the  language,  literature,  verse  forms,  etc.  Lectures  on  the  life,  art,  time, 
and  contemporaries  of  Chaucer.  The  preceding  course  (4a)  is  a  pre-requisite. 
Two  hours.     Second  semester. 

The  Romantic  Movement  (5).  The  period  of  individualism;  the  nature 
poets  and  the  literature  of  the  Revolution.  Four  hours.  First  semester. 
Omitted  in  1904-5. 

Tennyson  and  Browning  (6).  Four  hours.  Second  semester.  Omitted 
in  1904-5- 

The  Development  of  Prose  Fiction  (7).     Two  hours.     First  semester. 
Omitted  in  1904-5. 

Advanced  Composition  and  Literary  Criticism  (8).  This  is  an  informal 
seminary  course,  meeting  once  a  week  to  discuss  various  forms  of  original 
work  presented  by  members  of  the  class.  Principles  of  structure  and  of  finish 
essential  to  such  practical  forms  as  letters,  reports,  themes   and  essays,  to  the 
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debate,  the  oration,  the  short  story,  etc.,  will  be  sought  out  and  exemplified 
in  the  productions  of  the  class.  Two  hours  credit.  Second  semester.  Given 
in  1904-5. 

American  Literature   (9).     Four  hours.     First  semester.     Omitted  in 

1904-5- 

History  of  the  English  Language  (10).  Phonetics;  the  phonology, 
accidence,  and  syntactical  development  of  the  language.  Two  hours.  Second 
semester.    Given  in  1904-5. 

English  Research  (ii).  This  course  is  open,  upon  permission  from  the 
professor,  to  those  students  in  Group  VI,  who  have  not  less  than  thirty  hours 
of  credit  in  the  major  studies  of  that  group.  Definite  and  feasible 
subjects  will  be  assigned  for  original  research  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  the  instructor.  Not  less  than  two  or  more  than  four  hours  credit  will  be 
given  for  one  semester's  work. 

MATHEMATICS 

Professor  Chandler. 
First  Year: 

Algebra  (i).  Functions  and  limits,  derivatives,  series,  logarithms,  per- 
mutations and  combinations,  probabilities,  theory  of  equations,  graphic  solu- 
tions. (Taylor's  College  Algebra,  Second  Part.)  Four  hours.  First  semester. 
Required  for  graduation. 

Trigonometry  (2).  An  elementary  course  with  applications.  Plane  and 
Spherical.  (Ashton  &  Marsh.)  Four  hours.  Second  semester.  Required  for 
graduation. 

Second  Year: 

Analytic  Geometry  (3).  Plane,  with  some  attention  to  Higher  Plane 
Curves.     (Hardy.)     Three  hours.     First  semester. 

Calculus  (4).  An  elementary  course  in  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 
with  geometrical  and  physical  applications.  (Taylor.)  Three  hours.  Second 
semester. 

Third  Year: 

Calculus  (5).  A  continuation  of  the  preceding  course  with  special 
attention  to  curve  tracing  and  processes  of  reduction.  Three  hours.  First 
semester. 

Analytic  Mechanics  (6).  A  recitation  course  with  numerous  examples. 
(Bowser.)     Three  hours.    Second  semester. 

Surveying  (7).  Field  practice  with  compass,  level,  and  transit,  followed 
by  plotting  and  calculation  of  field  work.  Pre-requisite :  Trigonometry.  Five 
hours.    Second  semester. 
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Each  of  the  following  courses  will  ordinarily  be  offered  only  in  alternate 
years,  but  this  order  may  be  varied,  if  advisable,  in  order  to  accommodate 
special  needs  or  preferences  of  students. 

Descriptive  Geometry  (8).  A  brief  course.  Problems  relating  to  points, 
lines,  planes,  solids,  and  surfaces  of  revolution.     (Faunce.)     Two  hours. 

Determinants   (9).     (Weld.)     Two  hours.  J 

Projective  Geometry  (10).    (Reye,  Holgate's  translation.)    Two  hours.    ^ 

Differential  Equations  (ii).  (Page's  Ordinary  Differential  Equations.) 
Two  hours. 

Quaternions  (12).  Vector  analysis,  straight  line  and  plane,  conies, 
(Kelland  and  Tait.)    Two  hours. 

Theory  of  Functions  (13).  (Durege,  Fisher  and  Schwatt's  translation.) 
two  hours. 

ASTRONOMY 

Descriptive  Astronomy.  An  elementary  course  presenting  the  fundamen- 
tal facts  and  methods  of  astronomy.  Requires  no  mathematics  beyond  elemen- 
tary trigonometry.  (Young's  Manual  of  Astronomy.)  Three  hours.  First 
semester. 

BIOLOGY 

Professor  Milliken. 
First  Year: 

General  Biology  (i).  This  course  is  introductory  to  all  advanced 
biological  courses.  It  also  meets  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  get  some 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  biology,  without  taking  an  extended 
course.  First,  the  living  substance,  protoplasm,  is  examined  and  its  character- 
istics studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fundamental  points  of  resemblance 
of  all  living  things,  plants  and  animals.  Then  a  detailed  study  is  made  of  an 
animal,  the  earthworm,  and  of  a  plant,  the  fern.  Pre-requisite :  General 
Chemistry  ( i ) .    Four  hours.    Second  semester. 

Second  Year: 

General  Botany  (2).  The  student  who  has  become  familiar  with  one 
plant  by  taking  course  (i)  has  the  opportunity  in  this  course  of  studying  the 
various  kinds  of  plants.  The  laboratory  work  is  a  study  of  representative 
classes  of  cryptogams  and  work  on  the  structure  of  the  various  organs  of 
phcnogams.  The  lecture  and  text-book  work  deals  with  the  classification  of 
plants  and  with  plant  physiology.  Pre-rcquisitc :  General  Biology  (i).  Four 
hours.     First  semester. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  Inverteurates  (3a).  The  anatomy,  and  to  some 
extent  the  physiology,  of  invertebrate  animals  is  studied.  Dissections  and 
drawings  arc  made  of  represcntalivrs  of  the  most  important  classes  of  inverte- 
brates.    Pre-rcquisite:    General  Biology  (i).     Five  hours.     First  semester. 
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Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates  (3b).  This  is  a  continuation  of 
course  (3a)  of  the  first  semester.  Dissections  are  made  of  fish,  amphibian, 
reptile,  bird,  and  mammal.    Pre-requisite :  (3a).   Five  hours.   Second  semester. 

Third  Year: 

Histology  (4).  The  student  v^^ho  has  completed  course  (3)  on  the  gross 
anatomy  of  animals  is  prepared  to  study  the  microscopic  structure  of  the 
various  tissues.  Each  student  prepares  sections,  stains  and  mounts  tissues, 
and  makes  drawings  from  his  own  preparations  and  from  preparations 
selected  from  a  large  collection  of  slides  belonging  to  the  department.  Pre- 
requisites:    (i)  and  (3).     Five  hours.     First  semester. 

Embryology  (5).  Work  is  confined  to  the  embryology  of  the  vertebrates, 
the  frog  and  the  chick  serving  as  types.  The  laboratory  is  provided  with  an 
incubator  and  each  student  makes  preparations  of  the  different  stages  of 
development  of  the  types  studied.  Pre-requisites :  (3)  and  (4).  Five  hours. 
Second  semester. 

Fourth  Year: 

Bacteriology  (6a).  This  course  is  intended  to  give  training  in  bacterio- 
logical technique  and  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  bacteriology. 
The  characteristics  of  a  number  of  typical  bacteria  are  worked  out  in  detail 
and  then  the  names  of  unknown  species  are  determined.  Experiments  are 
performed  illustrating  the  physiological  characteristics  of  bacteria.  Quantita- 
tive analyses  are  made  of  water,  air,  milk,  etc.  Continued  in  second  semester. 
Pre-requisite:  (4).    Five  hours.    First  semester. 

Bacteriology  (6b).  This  is  a  continuation  of  (6a).  The  bacteriology  of 
sewage,  water,  dairy  products,  etc.,  is  taken  up  in  some  detail.  Members 
of  the  class  make  reports  on  bacteriological  articles  in  current  magazines, 
German  and  English.  Each  student  carries  out  a  special  line  of  investigation 
upon  which  a  short  thesis  is  written.  Pre-requisite:  (6a).  Five  hours. 
Second  semester. 

Physiology  (7a).  This  course  is  especially  valuable  to  those  intending 
to  study  medicine.  It  will  also  be  found  helpful  by  students  intending  to  teach 
and  by  those  taking  courses  in  psychology.  Howell's  American  Text-Book 
of  Physiology  is  used  as  a  text.  Demonstrations  are  given  from  time  to  time 
and  some  laboratory  work  is  done.  Pre-requisite:  (3a)  and  (3b).  Three 
hours.    First  semester.    Given  in  alternate  years. 

Physiology  (7b).  This  is  a  continuation  of  (7a),  which  is  a  pre-requisite. 
Three  hours.     Second  semester. 

The  Public  Health  (8).  A  course  of  lectures,  one  lecture  a  week,  open 
to  all  students.     No  credit.     Second  semester. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Professor  Weida. 

First  Year  (i  and  2).  These  courses  are  open  without  pre-requisites 
other  than  the  college  admission  requirements.  They  cover  the  subjects  of 
experimental  chemistry  and  elementary  qualitative  analysis.  Class  work  four 
hours  per  week,  supplemented  by  two  two-hour  periods  in  the  laboratory. 
Four  hours  credit  per  semester. 

Second  Year  (3  and  4).  Open  to  all  who  have  completed  a  year's  work 
in  chemistry,  as  outlined  above.  The  subjects  covered  will  include  organic 
chemistry,  history  of  chemistry,  and  a  review  of  special  parts  of  general 
chemistry.  Class  work  four  hours  per  week,  supplemented  by  two  two-hour 
periods  in  the  laboratory.    Four  hours  credit  per  semester. 

Medical  and  Physiological  Chemistry  (5).  A  technical  course  for  those 
who  desire  to  enter  on  the  study  of  medicine.  Pre-requisites :  Organic  chem- 
istry, general  biology,  and  physiology.  Amount  of  credit  and  other  details 
arranged  by  conference  with  the  professor.  Second  semester.  Offered  in 
1904-5  and  alternate  years  thereafter. 

Advanced  Laboratory  Work.  The  following  advanced  courses  are  open 
only  to  those  who  have  completed  at  least  two  years  of  chemistry  as  outlined 
above.  The  work  may  be  done  by  properly  qualified  students  each  semester, 
all  details  as  to  hours  and  amount  of  credit  to  be  arranged  with  the  professor. 
Subjects:  Quantitative  Analysis  (6),  offered  in  1904-5;  Organic  Prepa- 
rations (8),  offered  in  1905-6;   Research  Work,  after  the  above  courses. 


PHYSICS 


Professor 


First  Year  (i  and  2).  These  courses  are  open  only  to  those  who  have 
had  trigonometry ;  or  preferably  should  be  taken  after  the  student  has  had 
still  more  mathematics.  The  year's  work  covers  the  whole  ground  of  general 
physics.  Four  hours  class  work  per  week,  supplemented  by  two  periods  in  the 
laboratory.     Four  hours  credit  each  semester. 

Second  Year  (3  and  4).  Open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  a  year's 
work  in  physics  as  described  above,  and  who  have  studied  calculus.  These 
courses  cover  the  whole  subject  of  physics  from  a  more  mathematical  point 
of  view.  Four  hours  class  work  each  week,  supplemented  by  two  periods  in 
the  laboratory.     Four  hours  credit  each  semester. 

Advanced  Physics  (5).  Special  courses  of  study  and  work  in  both  labor- 
atory and  library  for  those  who  have  completed  the  two  years  outlined  above. 
The  special  subject,  hours,  and  anioimt  of  credit  to  be  arranged  with  the 
professor. 
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MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY 

Professors  Weida  and  Milliken. 

Descriptive  Mineralogy  (i).  This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  crystal 
forms,  optical  properties,  chemical  composition,  and  description  of  the  principal 
minerals.  Pre-requisites :  Chemistry  (i)  and  (2),  Physics  (i)  and  (2). 
Four  hours  credit.    Offered  in  the  first  semester,  if  four  or  more  apply  for  it. 

General  Geology  (2).    The  class  work  will  be  based  on  Scott's  Introduc- 
tion to  Geology,  supplemented  by  work  in  the  library,  and  field  work  as  far  as 
time  permits.    Pre-requisites:   Chemistry  (i)  and  (2),  and  General  Biology. 
Four  hours.    Second  semester. 


HISTORY,  ECONOMICS,  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Marston. 
i  history. 

American  History  (i).  A  general  survey  of  the  social,  economic,  and 
political  history  of  the  United  States.  Not  open  to  first  year  students.  All 
other  courses  in  American  history  must  be  preceded  by  course  (i)  or  an 
equivalent.  Required  of  students  in  the  History-Political  Science  group. 
Four  hours.     Given  first  semester  1905-6  and  alternate  years. 

Territorial  Expansion  of  the  United  States  (2).  A  consideration  of 
the  Western  movement  in  our  country  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  includ- 
ing our  late  colonial  possessions.  Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  that  phy- 
siography of  the  country  which  has  produced  peculiar  results  upon  the  people 
and  their  occupation;  the  part  the  West  has  played  in  our  national  history; 
the  admittance  of  new  states,  their  constitutions,  and  their  rise  in  power; 
emigration,  transportation,  etc.  Pre-requisite :  Course  (i).  Three  hours 
throughout  the  year.    Given  in  1904-5  and  alternate  years. 

Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  (4).  This  will  be  a  study  of 
the  international  relations  of  the  United  Stat.es  from  1775  to  the  present  day, 
including  such  topics  as  the  following :  treaties  relative  to  American  commer- 
cial relations  between  various  countries;  foundation  of  a  national  foreign 
system  in  1775;  committee  of  foreign  relations;  embassies  to  Europe;  French 
alliances;  Spanish  territorial  diplomacy,  Pre-requisite:  Course  (i).  Three 
hours.    Given  second  semester,  1905-6  and  alternate  years. 

Ancient  History  (5).  A  brief  outline  of  Oriental  history,  and  a  more 
particular  study  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Required  of  students  in  the  History- 
Political  Science  group.  Four  hours  through  the  year.  Given  in  1905-6  and 
alternate  years. 
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Mediaeval  History  (6).  A  general  survey  of  the  history  of  continental 
Europe  from  the  barbarian  invasion  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Required  of  students  in  the  History-Political  Science  group.  Four  hours. 
Given  first  semester,  1904-5   and  alternate  years. 

Modern  European  History  (8).  A  general  survey  extending  from  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present  day.  Required  of  students  in  the 
History-Political  Science  group.  Four  hours.  Given  second  semester,  1904-5 
and  alternate  years. 

English  History  (7a).  A  general  survey  of  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  history  of  England.  Required  of  students  in  the  History-Political 
Science  group.  Three  hours.  Given  first  semester,  1904-5  and  alternate  years. 
English  History  (7b).  A  continuation  of  course  (7a),  giving  one  hour 
additional  credit  for  extra  reading  and  research;  open  to  those  only  who  are 
taking  course  (7a).     Given  first  semester,  1904-5  and  alternate  years. 

English  Constitutional  History  (9a).  From  the  earliest  time  to  the 
present  day.  The  design  of  the  course  is  to  explain  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  English  constitution.  Pre-requisite :  Course  (7a).  Three  hours. 
Given  second  semester,  1904-5  and  alternate  years. 

English  Constitutional  History  (9b).  A  continuation  of  course  (9a), 
giving  two  hours  additional  credit  for  extra  reading  and  research;  open  to 
those  only  who  are  taking  course  (9a).  Given  second  semester,  1904-5  and 
alternate  years. 

The  Eastern  Problem  (ii).  India,  China,  and  Japan  will  be  given  par- 
ticular attention.  Russia's  interest  in  the  East  and  the  decline  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  will  be  dwelt  upon.  The  chief  factors  which  have  gone  to  make  up 
both  the  Near  and  Far  Eastern  Questions  will  be  carefully  examined,  with 
reference  to  race  and  religion,  the  policies  of  the  great  powers,  as  well  as  the 
interests  and  ambitions  of  the  minor  states  most  directly  concerned.  The 
period  more  especially  covered  will  be  the  nineteenth  century.  Pre-requisite : 
Course  (8).    Two  hours.     Given  second  semester,  1906-7  and  alternate  years. 

economics. 

Principles  of  Economics  (i).  A  general  survey  introductory  to  all  other 
courses  in  economics.  Not  open  to  first  year  students.  Required  in  the 
History-Political  Science  group.  Four  hours.  Given  first  semester,  1904-5 
and  alternate  years. 

Principles  of  Public  Finance  (2).  A  general  course  on  public  expendi- 
ture, public  revenue,  and  public  credit.  Pre-requisite:  Course  (i).  Four  hours. 
Given  first  semester,  1905-6  *and  alternalc  years. 

Economic  Pkoblkms  (3).  This  course  embraces  a  study  of  taxation;  free 
trade  and  protection;  immigration;  industrial  crises;  transportation;  the  trust 
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problem  and  municipal  ownership,     Pre-requisite :  Course   (i).     Four  hours. 
Given  second  semester,  1905-6   and  alternate  years. 

Money  and  Banking  (4).  History  and  theory  of  each;  the  value  and 
functions  of  money;  standards  of  value;  paper  money;  chief  currency  systems 
of  the  world;  natural  laws  of  banking;  the  chief  banking  systems  of  the 
world ;  systems  of  regulation ;  government  notes ;  clearing  houses ;  foreign 
exchanges;  bimetallism.  Pre-requisite:  Course  (i).  Three  hours.  Given 
second  semester,  1904-5  and  alternate  years. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  Government  of  Colonies  and  Dependencies  (i).  From  Phoenician 
colonization  to  the  present  time;  forms  of  government  in  the  colonies  and 
dependencies  of  the  principal  countries  of  to-day,  and  our  own  colonial  prob- 
lems. Not  open  to  first  or  second  year  students.  Two  hours.  Given  first 
semester,  1905-6  and  alternate  years. 

History  and  Theory  of  the  State  (2).  The  general  principles  of  polit- 
ical science,  its  province  and  problems ;  the  concept  of  the  state  at  different 
epochs;  ends  of  the  state;  its  sphere  of  authority.  Not  open  to  first  year 
students.    Two  hours.    Given  first  semester,  1904-5   and  alternate  years. 

United  States  Constitutional  Law  (4).  The  constitution  of  the  United 
States  will  be  studied  not  simply  as  a  document,  but  at  work,  and  in  the  light 
of  judicial  interpretation.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  powers  of 
Congress,  the  restrictions  upon  the  states,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  and 
the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  amendments.  Pre-requisite :  American  History 
(i).    Three  hours.    Given  second  semester,  1904-5  and  alternate  years. 

International  Law  (5a).  The  nature  and  history  of  international  law, 
and  the  rules  observed  among  states  during  peace,  war,  and  neutrality.  Two 
hours.     Given  first  semester,  1905-6   and  alternate  years. 

International  Law  (5b).  A  continuation  of  course  (5a),  giving  two 
hours  additional  credit  for  extra  case  work  and  reading.  Open  to  those  only 
who  are  taking  course  (5a).     Given  first  semester,  1905-6  and  alternate  years. 

Elementary  Law  (6a).  The  nature  and  sources  of  law,  and  the  method 
of  its  application.  Text-book  work,  accompanied  by  oral  exposition.  Given 
second  semester,  1905-6    and  alternate  years. 

Elementary  Law  (6b).  A  continuation  of  course  (6a),  giving  one  hour 
additional  credit  for  extra  reading  and  research  work.  Open  to  those  only 
who  are  taking  course  (6a).  Given  second  semester,  1905-6  and  alternate 
years. 
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SOCIOLOGY. 

The  Elements  of  Sociology  (i).  The  course  is  constructive  rather  than 
critical.  The  purpose  will  be  a  rational  interpretation  of  existing  society. 
Elementary  forms  of  society;  organization  of  the  family,  clan,  tribe,  state; 
the  relative  importance  of  military,  economic,  and  ethical  ideas  at  successive 
stages  in  the  growth  of  society.  Two  hours.  Not  open  to  first  or  second 
year  students.     Given  first  semester,  1905-6   and  alternate  years. 

Problems  in  Sociology  (2).  The  laws  of  population;  degeneracy;  poor 
relief,  private  and  public;  the  tenement  question ;  slums;  social  settlement; 
the  liquor  problem ;  crime ;  penology ;  methods  of  social  reform,  etc.  Not  open 
to  first  or  second  year  students.  Two  hours.  Given  second  semester,  1905-6 
and  alternate  years. 

ORATORY  AND  EXPRESSION 

Miss  Wyman. 

Expression.  A  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  voice  culture  and 
vocal  expression,  conducted  by  means  of  lectures  and  by  individual  criticism 
of  each  student's  work.    One  hour.    Through  the  year. 


Advanced  work  in  Music,  as  outlined  in  the  Conservatory  courses,  on  page 
42,  are  credited  as  college  electives.  However,  the  maximum  of  credit  will  be 
eight   semester  hours. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


DEGREES 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  on 
recommendation  of  the  Faculty,  upon  those  students  who  have  completed  the 
collegiate  course  of  study. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  may  be  conferred  upon  any  graduate  of  this 
college,  or  of  any  college  offering  substantially  equivalent  courses,  who  shall 
have  completed  an  approved  course  of  non-professional  study  sufficient  to 
constitute  an  additional  year  of  college  work,  one-half  of  which,  at  least,  is  in 
a  smgle  department  or  in  closely  allied  departments.  This  work  may  be  done 
during  one  year  in  residence  at  the  College,  or  in  the  case  of  graduates  of  this 
College,  during  two  years  of  non-residence.  Examinations  in  all  work  of  the 
approved  course  are  required,  and  a  satisfactory  thesis  upon  some  subject 
connected  with  the  leading  department  of  the  course  must  be  presented  at  least 
one  month  before  the  close  of  the  college  year.  Fees  for  all  special  examina- 
tions and  the  usual  fee  for  the  diploma  are  required. 

TERMS  AND  VACATIONS 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  eighteen  weeks  each.  The 
first  term  of  the  year  1904-5  begins  on  Wednesday,  September  14th.  There  are 
two  vacations,  one  of  two  weeks  at  Christmas  time  and  another  of  one  week 
beginning  March  29th.  The  work  in  Music  and  in  Art  is  arranged  in  three 
terms  of  twelve  weeks  each. 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES 

Excepting  Saturday,  a  brief  united  religious  service  in  the  College  Chapel 
:loses  the  duties  of  each  week-day.  Each  student  is  expected  to  attend  this. 
The  spiritual  life  of  the  students  is  unusually  strong.  They  are  always  wel- 
:omed  in  the  Sunday  services  of  the  various  churches  and  Sunday  schools  in 
he  city,  where  many  of  them  render  valued  assistance. 

On  Tuesday  evenings,  at  7:00  o'clock,  students  and  faculty  meet  for 
n  hour  of  prayer  service.  On  Sunday  afternoon,  at  4:00  o'clock,  the  Young 
jvlen's  Christian  Association  holds  regular  services  at  its  room  in  West  Col- 
2ge.  At  the  same  time  the  Young  Women's  Association  meets  in  the  parlors 
.f  Bartlett  Cottage.  The  tone  of  the  College  is  dominantly  Christian,  and 
oluntary  clubs  and  classes  give  every  opportunity  to  those  interested  in  Bible 
r  mission  study. 
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PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

Athletic  sports  and  systematic  physical  culture,  under  a  competent  director, 
are  encouraged.  During  the  winter  months,  the  gymnasium  gives  opportunity 
for  preliminary  track  work  drill.  Ingalls  Park  is  the  college  athletic  field, 
with  covered  grand-stand  and  good  quarter-mile  track.  The  students,  organ- 
ized as  the  College  Athletic  Association,  have  always  had  control  of  athletics, 
the  maintenance  of  teams,  and  the  selection  of  officers.  To  secure  steadiness 
and  business  methods  in  the  management,  general  supervision  of  such  mat- 
ters is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  three,  representing  students, 
alumni,  and  faculty.  At  the  request  of  the  student  body,  a  fee  of  seventy-five 
cents  per  semester,  incorporated  into  the  incidental  fee,  is  collected  by  the 
College  Treasurer,  who  is  also  treasurer  of  the  Association,  for  the  support  of 
athletics. 

Eligibility  for  College  Contests.  No  student  conditioned  in  any  study 
can  represent  the  College  in  any  intercollegiate  contest,  whether  athletic, 
oratorical  or  otherwise.  Such  a  student  is  also  debarred  from  entering  home 
primary  contests  as  a  candidate  for  this  honor. 

LIBRARIES 

Main  Library.  This  occupies  well  lighted  rooms  in  Ingram  Hall.  Ex- 
clusive of  duplicates,  it  contains  a  little  over  twelve  thousand  titles,  about  seven 
hundred  of  which  have  been  added  during  the  year.  The  Athenian  and  Ecolian 
Societies'  libraries  are  incorporated  into  the  main  library  and  consist  of  over 
fifteen  hundred  volumes. 

The  library  is  well  supplied  with  works  of  reference  and  has  nearly  com- 
plete bound  sets  of  the  standard  magazines.  Tables  are  provided  for  consulta- 
tion and  investigation,  and  the  students  have  access  to  the  alcoves.  Abundant 
facilities  are  provided  for  reading  and  study  during  library  hours.  Books  may 
be  drawn  each  week  day  under  proper  regulations.  Students  may  draw  books 
also  from  the  city  library. 

Reading  Rooms.  A  reading  room  is  maintained  in  connection  with  the 
library;  it  is  supplied  with  dailies  and  weeklies  in  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Welsh.  It  contains  also  about  thirty  of  the  leading  monthly  maga- 
zines of  more  or  less  technical  character,  selected  by  the  heads  of  the 
departments. 

Departmental  Ltukariks.  In  order  to  encourage  the  students  in  original 
investigation,  there  has  been  inaugurated  the  departmental  library  system. 
Eight  libraries  have  been  established  in  connection  with  the  several  academic 
departments,  each  containing  such  reference  books,  texts,  and  periodicals  as  are 
needed  for  immediate  and  constant  use.  These  branch  libraries  are  to  be  found- 
in  rooms  adjoining  the  biological,  chemical,  and  physical  laboratories,  also  in 
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connection  with  the  departments  of  Greek,  Latin,  French  and  German,  English, 
and  History.  They  are  being  carefully  catalogued  by  authors  and  subjects. 
Additions  of  books  are  made  each  year,  and  only  such  books  are  purchased  as 
are  recommended  by  heads  of  departments,  thus  securing  a  wise  selection  of 
material. 


I  LABORATORIES 

Ingram  Hall,  named  in  honor  of  O.  H.  Ingram,  Esq.,  of  Eau  Claire,  is 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  scientific  departments  of  the  College.  It  is  a  large 
building  —  73  ^  121  feet  —  having  three  stories,  with  basement,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  in  every  way  to  the  uses  for  which  it  was  designed.  The 
first  story  and  a  part  of  the  basement  are  utilized  for  the  department  of  biology. 
In  the  second  story  is  the  department  of  physics,  and  the  third  story  contains 
the  department  of  chemistry.  Each  department  has  a  large  and  conveniently 
arranged  lecture  room.  There  is  also  a  room  upon  each  floor  for  the  storage 
and  display  of  museum  preparations.  The  zoological  collections  are  upon  the 
first  floor,  the  botanical  and  geological  upon  the  second,  and  the  mineralogical 
upon  the  third. 

Biological  Laboratories.  These  are  large,  well  lighted,  and  well  equipped. 
Two  of  the  laboratories  are  provided  with  tanks  and  aquaria  with  running 
water.  The  equipment  includes  compound  and  dissecting  microscopes,  camera 
lucida,  microtome,  paraffin  bath,  centrifuge,  incubator,  etc.  In  the  basement  is 
a  vivarium  and  an  injection  room,  both  with  cement  floors.  The  biological 
library  is  on  the  same  floor  with  the  laboratories.  It  contains  standard  works, 
as  well  as  the  best  journals,  both  English  and  German. 

Chemical  Laboratories.  The  general  laboratory  is  equipped  with  thirty- 
five  desks  supplied  with  lockers,  gas,  and  water.  The  qualitative  laboratory  is 
similarly  provided  for  and  accommodates  twenty  students.  The  quantitative 
laboratory  has  desk  room  for  sixteen,  and  adjoining  this  is  a  large  balance 
room.  All  laboratories  are  supplied  with  hoods.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
department  has  a  private  laboratory,  preparation  and  storage  rooms,  and  a 
library.  An  assaying  room  is  arranged  for  in  the  basement.  The  department 
i  is  well  equipped  with  apparatus  for  all  the  courses. 

I  Physical  Laboratories.  A  large  laboratory  for  work  in  general  physics, 
two  laboratories  for  advanced  work,  photometric  room,  preparation  room,  bal- 
ance and  dark  rooms,  a  library  and  private  laboratory  occupy  the  second 
floor.  In  the  basement  a  large  room  provided  with  piers  of  masonry  is  reserved 
for  work  in  electricity.  A  forty-foot  suspension  shaft  is  arranged  for  pendulum 
observation.  All  laboratories  are  supplied  with  hoods,  sinks,  water,  and  gas. 
Ample  facilities  are  offered  for  work  in  several  branches  of  pure  physics. 
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DORMITORIES 

Elisha  D.  Smith  Hall.  This  was  opened  in  January,  1903,  and  affords 
every  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  men  of  the  College.  It  is  finished 
throughout  in  hardwood,  with  plumbing  and  lighting  of  the  best.  The  rooms 
are  large,  consisting  of  study,  alcove,  and  wardrobe  en  suite.  Several  of  these 
suites  have  been  furnished  by  churches  and  individuals.  Others  are  rented 
without  furniture.  The  large  reception  room  opposite  the  entrance  corridor 
was  furnished  in  memory  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Harwood,  who  was  for  many  years  a 
trustee  of  the  College. 

The  class  of  1902  furnished  as  a  hospital  a  suite  of  rooms  on  the  third 
floor  in  memory  of  their  classmate,  Henry  Storrs  Hall.  This  is  admirably 
adapted  to  the  care  of  any  students  who  may  be  sick. 

Bartlett  Cottage.  This  is  named  in  honor  of  the  late  Sumner  Bartlett, 
of  Oshkosh,  and  furnishes  a  comfortable  home  for  the  young  women.  It  is 
built  of  brick,  is  heated  with  steam,  and  is  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water. 
The  rooms  are  large  and  pleasant,  and  are  partly  furnished  with  the  heavy 
pieces.  Recently  a  new  dining  room  and  kitchen  have  been  opened  so  that  the 
young  women  board  in  the  building. 


EXPENSES 

It  is  the  intention  to  keep  expenses  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  good 
living.  All  bills  must  be  paid,  or  satisfactory  arrangements  made  with  the 
Treasurer,  within  two  weeks  after  entrance.  If  for  any  good  reason  a  student 
leaves  before  the  middle  of  the  semester,  one-half  of  his  fees  will  be  refunded. 

The  figures  in  the  table  below  are  for  one  semester.  It  should  be  carefully 
noted  that  similar  quotations  under  the  Conservatory  of  Music  (page  44)  and 
under  the  schedule  of  Art  and  Expression  (page  46),  are  given  for  a  term  of 
twelve  weeks. 

Tuition   $10.50 

Incidental  fee Qoo 

laboratory  fees. 

Physics 2.50 

Bacteriology  and  embryology 7-50 

Biology,  vertebrate  anatomy,  histology,  advanced  botany 300 

Chemistry ^>oo 

Chemistry,  breakage  deposit  3-00 
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ROOM    RENT. 

Room  rent  in  Bartlett  Cottage,  including  heat  : 

First  and  second  floors jg  oo 

Third  floor '.'''.'..''''''''''.  12:00 

Room  rent  m  Smith  Hall,  including  heat $15.00  to  36.00 

Board  in  College  Hall,  about 40  ^o 

Board  and  furnished  room,  in  private  families,  about 72.00 

The  prices  of  rooms  given  are  for  the  semester  and  for  the  single  student. 
The  student  rooming  alone  is  required  to  pay  the  price  of  the  entire  room. 

PRIZES 

Lewis  Prize.  This  was  established  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Lewis,  of  Columbus. 
The  annual  income  of  a  fund  of  $200  will  be  given  to  the  student  handing  in 
the  best  set  of  notes  on  the  biological  work  of  the  freshman  year.  It  will  not 
be  awarded  for  inferior  work. 

Class  of  1896  Prize.  The  income,  about  $20,  of  the  Memorial  Prize 
Fund  of  the  class  of  1896  will  be  awarded  to  the  successful  contestant  in  a 
declamatory  contest  between  members  of  the  junior  class. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Literary  Societies.  There  are  two  literary  societies:  one  for  women  of 
both  College  and  Academy,  and  one  for  the  men  of  the  College.  A  third 
society  is  maintained  by  the  men  of  the  Academy.  These  societies  have  well 
furnished  halls,  and  afford  their  members  valuable  means  of  voluntary  im- 
provement. 

Oratorical  Union.  Ripon  College  is  one  of  the  three  constituting  the 
State  Oratorical  Association.  In  the  selection  of  contestants  and  in  all  official 
dealing  with  the  State  society,  the  students  are  represented  by  the  local  Ora- 
torical Association.    All  students  are  eligible  to  membership. 

College  Paper.  The  organ  of  college  spirit  and  of  student  opinion,  the 
voice  of  their  literary  and  social  activities,  is  The  College  Days.  This  is  pub- 
lished by  an  annual  board  of  editors  selected  by  the  literary  societies. 

Athletic  Association.  As  noted  above,  under  the  heading  Physical 
Culture,  all  athletic  interests  are  placed  by  the  student  body,  which  constitutes 
:he  Athletic  Association,  in  the  hands  of  an  annually  elected  committee  of 
\  :hree. 

Christian  Associations.  The  Y.  M.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  strongly 
>rganized,  doing  work  as  noted  under  the  heading  Religious  Services. 
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FINANCIAL  AID 

RuFus  Dodge  Fund.  The  late  Rufus  Dodge,  of  Beaver  Dam,  left  the 
College  a  legacy  of  $9,000  as  a  permanent  fund  to  aid  young  women  of  limited 
means  in  getting  an  education.  The  interest  of  this  fund  will  be  annually  dis- 
tributed among  such  students  for  this  purpose,  according  to  their  need. 

Permanent  Scholarships.  Three  permanent  scholarships  have  been  I 
founded  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  of  limited  means.  The  income  from 
these  is  applied  annually  in  payment  of  the  tuition  of  those  whom  the  President  I 
may  designate  as  proper  persons  to  receive  it. 

Self  Help.  Young  men  who  need  it  may  generally  find  remunerative  t 
employment  for  an  hour  or  two  a  day,  but  the  College  does  not  agree  to  furnish  1 
it.  No  person  should  expect  to  pay  the  whole  or  a  very  large  part  of  his 
expenses  by  his  own  labor,  and  still  to  complete  the  course  within  the  usual 
time.  Those  who  wish  an  education  and  are  willing  to  work  for  it,  are  invited 
to  write,  stating  their  circumstances  and  plans. 

LOCATION 

Ripon  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  residence  cities  in  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin. High  location  on  a  gravelly  soil  gives  almost  perfect  drainage,  so  that  the) 
city  has  a  remarkable  record  for  healthfulness,  diseases  connected  with  poon 
drainage  being  entirely  unknown.  The  water  supply  is  exceptionally  pure,  and: 
the  city  has  an  admirable  sewerage  system.  It  is  easily  reached  from  any  part, 
of  the  state  by  way  of  either  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  or  the  Chicago, ^ 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railways.  The  college  campus  is  in  the  most  elevated; 
part  of  the  city  and  its  buildings  command  extensive  and  beautiful  views  of, 
the  surrounding  country. 


THE  ACADEMY 


A  Any  Student  deficient  in  the  college  entrance  requirements  here  finds 
opportunity  for  one  to  three  years  of  training  in  sub-freshman  studies.  Grad- 
uates of  three-year  high  school  courses  especially  will  have  a  most  favorable 
opportunity  to  complete  their  preparation  for  college,  for  the  professional 
schools,  or  for  business.  The  courses  are  definitely  correlated,  yet  are 
irranged  so  as  to  be  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  particular  deficiencies  of  all 
in  the  sub-freshman  rank.  The  Academy  classes  are  under  the  supervision  of 
professors  of  the  corresponding  departments  in  the  College. 

PRIVILEGES 

Academy  students  are  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  as  college  students. 
They  share  in  the  use  of  the  libraries,  laboratories,  gymnasium,  and  dormitor- 
es.  The  newly  remodeled  Smith  Hall  affords  a  delightful  home  to  the  occu- 
)ants  of  the  building.  It  has  been  completely  refurnished  and  improved  with 
ill  the  modern  conveniences,  and  challenges  comparison  with  any  men's  dor- 
nitory  in  the  West.  See  the  preceding  pages  of  the  college  catalogue  for 
urther  description. 

A  literary  society  the  Philomathean,  is  maintained  by  the  young  men  of 
he  Academy  for  the  cultivation  of  literary  ability,  with  especial  reference  to 
ikill  in  public  speaking  and  debate.  Meetings  are  held  every  Monday  evening, 
[nterscholastic  debates  are  arranged,  in  which  mUch  interest  is  shown.  The 
roung  women  of  the  Academy  are  admitted  to  the  Ecolian  Society  of  the 
Tollege. 

EXPENSES 

The  price  of  rooms  and  board  in  the  Academy  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
College,  listed  on  page  36.    Laboratory  fees  in  the  Academy  are  as  follows : 

Laboratory  fee,  elementary  physics,  per  semester $1.00 

Laboratory  fee,  elementary  botany,  per  semester 2.00 

ACADEMY  COURSES  OFFERED 

I  MATHEMATICS. 

Hrst  Year: 

Elementary  Algebra  (A  and  B),  for  five  hours  per  week  each  semester, 

Second  Year: 

I       Plane  Geometry  (C)  for  four  hours  per  week,  first  semester. 

I      Solid  Geometry  (D)  for  four  hours  per  week,  second  semester. 
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SCIENCE. 

First  Year: 

Physical  Geography  for  five  hours  per  week,  first  semester. 
Elementary  Botany  for  five  hours  per  week,  second  semester. 

Second  Year: 

Physics  (A  and  B)  for  three  hours  per  week,  each  semester. 

GREEK. 

First  Year: 

(A  and  B).  First  Greek  Book,  Anabasis  I,  and  prose  composition.  Five, 
hours  per  week,  each  semester. 

Second  Year: 

(C  and  D).  The  Anabasis,  grammar,  prose  writing,  and  four  books  of, 
the  Odyssey.    Five  hours  per  week,  each  semester. 

LATIN. 

First  Year: 

(A  and  B).  First  Latin  Book,  selections  from  Viri  Romae.  Five  hours 
per  week,  each  semester. 

Second  Year: 

(C  and  D).  Caesar  I  and  II,  Sallust's  Catiline,  Cicero's  orations  against 
Catiline  and  two  other  orations,  and  prose  composition.  Five  hours  per  week, 
each  semester. 

Third  Year: 

(E  and  F).  Six  books  of  the  Aeneid,  and  one  of  Cicero's  shorter  works. 
Five  hours  per  week,  each  semester. 

GERMAN. 

First  Year: 

(A  and  B).  Grammar,  reading,  conversation,  and  memorizing  of  ten 
selections  of  prose  and  verse.    Five  hours  per  week,  each  semester. 

Second  Year : 

(C  and  D).  More  difficult  reading,  composition,  and  the  memorizing  of; 
ten  selections  in  prose  and  verse.     Five  hours  per  week,  each  semester. 

ENGLISH. 

First  Year: 

(A  and  R).  Study  of  college  entrance  requirements.  Thrc'c  hours  per 
week,  each  semester. 
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Theo.  F.  Meier,  Director. 

The  work  of  the  Conservatory  is  complete  in  scope  and  systematic 
arrangement.  Each  department  is  in  charge  of  a  specialist,  and  the  equipm< 
is  in  every  way  adequate  to  the  highest  standards  of  musical  instruction, 
following  are  the  courses  offered : 

1.  A  Course  in  Piano.  3-     A  Course  in  Voice  Culture. 

2.  A  Course  in  Violin.  4.     A  Course  in  Pipe  Organ. 

5.     A  Course  in  Theory  and  History  of  Music. 

These  courses  are  organized  in  two  distinct  departments  of  study : 
I.     Course  of  General  Music  Instruction. 

II.     Artist's  Course,  leading  to  Certificate  of  Graduation. 

Course  I  is  open  to  those  wishing  to  pursue  elementary  musical  sti 
or  to  prepare  for  the  more  advanced  courses  offered.  No  previous  knowlec 
of  music  is  required.  Students  may  choose  any  one  or  as  many  of  the  stud 
offered  as  desired ,  but  may  not  register  for  less  than  one  term.  No  diplo 
will  be  given  in  this  course,  but  those  who  have  done  creditable  work  \ 
be  given  a  statement  regarding  their  musical  ability. 

Course  II  is  open  to  any  person  who  desires  to  merit  a  certificate  of  grat 
ation.  Students  taking  this  course  are  required  to  pursue  the  study  of  harme 
and  musical  history  in  connection  with  their  main  work  (Piano,  Violin,  Vc 
Culture,  or  Organ).  The  time  required  to  finish  this  course  is  determined 
the  needs  and  the  advancement  of  the  individual  student.  All  students  m 
have  some  ability  on  the  piano  to  graduate. 

PIANO 

Professor  Meier. 

Here,  as  in  all  the  branches,  the  material  for  study  and  musical  recreat 
is  chosen  with  the  greatest  care  and  with  a  view  to  laying  a  good  foundation 
advanced  and  artistic  work.  All  the  details  regarding  the  correct  position 
the  player  and  his  hands  and  fingers  receive  the  most  careful  attention,  ; 
great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  kind  of  practice  which  will  tend  to  place  the  te 
nique  upon  a  good,  sound  basis.  For  beginners,  such  works  as  the  first  b 
of  Lebert  and  Stark  Piano  School,  studies  and  pieces  by  Berens,  Bresla- 
Gurlitt,  Koehlcr,  Kirchncr,  and  other  prominent  masters  are  used.  Later,  E: 
cises  and  Scales  by  Herz,  studies  by  Berens,  Bertini,  Brauer,  Doering,  Lemo 
Locschhorn,  and  the  School  of  Eludes  by  Kuehner  are  considered  in  order, 
gcthcr  with  sonatinas  l)y  Ikethovcn,  Clemcnti,  Dussck,  Kuhlau,  and  pieces 
classic  and  modern  composers  of  merit.  Advanced  studies  by  Berens,  Doer 
Cramer,    Heller.    Habcrbicr's    Etudes    Poesies,    Loeschhorn,    Mayer,    Czer 
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Velocity  Studies  and  Forty  Daily  Exercises,  Bach's  Inventions  and  Well-Tem- 
pered Clavichord,  dementi's  Gradus  ad  Parnassnm,  Moscheles,  technical 
studies  by  Eggeling  and  Ruebner,  sonatas  and  pieces  by  Hadyn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Hummel,  Clementi,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin, 
Brahms,  Liszt,  Moszkowski,  Tschaikowsky,  Grieg,  X.  Scharwenka,  Ph.  Schar- 
wenka,  Foote,  Chadwick,  MacDowell,  and  other  masters,  are  used. 

VIOLIN 

Professor  Meier. 

In  teaching  this  instrument,  the  individual  need  of  each  student  is  so 
prominent  a  factor  that  it  is  difficult  to  outline  a  definite  course  of  study.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  works  used:  For  beginners,  the  First  Book  of  the 
School  of  E.  Singer  and  M.  Seifriz,  or  the  First  Book  of  either  the  Herman  or 
Schroeder  School,  together  with  studies  by  Kaiser,  Dont,  Singer,  Sevcik,  for 
bowing,  etc.  Arrangements  of  folk  songs,  easy  pieces  and  duets  will  be  given 
as  soon  as  the  student's  progress  warrants  it.  After  the  first  position  has  been 
thoroughly  mastered,  the  study  of  the  other  positions  is  taken  up  and  the  posi- 
tion book  of  the  Singer  and  Seifriz  School  used,  or  the  second  book  of  the 
School  by  David,  with  position  studies  by  Ries  to  supplement  it.  When  the 
student  has  the  necessary  ability  in  each  position  and  in  the  changing  of  posi- 
tions, the  studies  by  Kreuzer  are  taken  up.  These  are  followed  by  those  of 
Fiorillo,  Rhode,  Rovelli,  de  Beriot,  Gavinies,  Vieuxtemps,  and  Paganini,  inter- 
spersed with  pieces,  sonatas,  and  concertos  by  Viotti,  Kreutzer,  Rhode,  David, 
de  Beriot,  Dancla,  Alard,  Ries,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  others  of  the  classic 
as  well  as  of  the  modern  school. 

ENSEMBLE  PLAYING 

With  the  advanced  students  in  piano  and  violin  playing  classes  are  formed 
for  the  study  of  the  standard  compositions  in  Chamber  Music.  Most  valuable 
experience  is  gained  in  playing  with  others,  and  in  musical  interpretation  that 
can  be  acquired  in  no  other  way.    There  is  no  charge  for  this  work. 

THEORY  AND  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC 

Professor  Meier. 

The  course  in  theory  includes  Harmony,  Counterpoint,  Canon  and  Fugue, 
Musical  Form  and  Analysis,  and  Musical  History. 

VOICE  CULTURE  AND  SINGING 

Mr.  Powers. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  furnish  the  best  facilities  for  the 
development  of  vocalists  for  chorus  and  solo  singing,  and  to  give  students 
voice  culture  in  its  relation  to  song  and  speech. 
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Especial  attention  is  given  to  a  correct  position  of  the  body  in  singing,  a 
healthy  and  skillful  management  of  the  breath ,  the  production  of  a  clear,  full, 
and  resonant  tone  free  from  the  throat,  distinct  enunciation,  the  art  of  phrasing 
correctly,  and  the  development  of  a  refined  musical  taste. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  this  department  must  be  familiar  with  musical 
notation,  must  be  able  to  reproduce  any  given  tone,  and  to  sing  from  memory 
some  simple  melody.  The  Italian  method  is  used.  The  following  is  the  outline 
of  the  Vocal  Course: 

Studies  by  Concone,  Vaccai,  Marchesi,  etc.,  with  the  songs  of  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  and  arias  from  the  oratorios  and  operas,  as  well  as  ballad-singing! 

SIGHT  SINGING  AND  CHORUS  WORK 

Abundant  opportunity  is  furnished  to  practice  Sight- Singing.  As  all  abso- 
lute, or  instrumental,  music  is  based  on  singing,  it  is  expected  that  all  music 
students  will  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity.  I 

PIPE  ORGAN 

Mr.  Albert  G.  Meier. 
A  course  in  Pipe  Organ  playing  is  offered,  but  the  student  must  previously 
have  studied  piano  or  reed  organ  playing.  It  is  also  advisable  that  he  study 
piano  at  the  same  time.  The  school  by  Ritter,  two  books,  will  be  used,  to- 
gether with  special  studies  for  pedal  technique,  and  other  suitable  literature 
as  the  student  progresses. 

FEES  AND  EXPENSES 

Rates  of  tuition  are  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks : 

PIANO,  VIOLIN,  VOICE,   AND  ORGAN. 

One  half-hour  period  per  week $18.00 

Two  half-hour  periods  per  week 30.00 

Piano  practice  one  hour  a  day,  per  term 3.00 

harmony,   MUSICAL  COMPOSITION,  AND   MUSICAL    HISTORY. 

In  classes  of  four  or  more,  one  hour  lesson  per  week 10.00 

Private  lessons  25.00 

Sight-Singing  (in  classes),  to  those  having  other  work  in  the  Con- 
servatory, and  to  regular  college  students,  per  term  of  12  weeks  2.00 
To  those  desiring  this  work  only 5.00 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

1.  Non-resident  music  students  arc  under  the  same  regulations  as  students 
in  other  departments  of  the  College. 

2.  Names  must  be  registered  with  the  Director  and  one-half  of  the  term's 
tuition  paid  before  lessons  arc  assigned.  The  second  half  must  be  paid  in  the 
middle  of  each  term. 
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3.  Students  are  received  at  any  time,  but  not  for  a  shorter  period  than  one 
temi  (twelve  weeks). 

4.  No  deduction  is  made  for  absence  from  lessons,  except  in  cases  of 
protracted  illness,  in  which  case  the  School  will  share  the  loss  equally  with 
the  pupil. 

5.  Students  wishing  to  perform  in  public  are  expected  to  consult  with  the 
teacher  and  the  Director. 

6.  In  every  case  where  it  can  be  done  conscientiously,  pupils  will  be 
cheerfully  recommended  for  positions  as  teachers  and  organists. 

7.  All  pupils  are  required  to  be  present  at  each  and  every  recital,  concert, 
and  lecture,  unless  excused  by  the  Director. 

8.  Pupils  leaving  town  during  lesson  hours  must  be  excused  from  those 
lessons  by  the  Director. 

DRAWING  AND  PAINTING 

Miss  Wyman. 

The  work  in  these  branches  is  thoroughly  organized,  with  excellent  super- 
vision and  equipment.    The  following  courses  are  offered : 

Normal  Art  Course. — This  course  will  be  adapted  especially  to  the  needs 
of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  drawing  in  public  schools. 

Drawing. — In  charcoal,  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  and  other  mediums,  from 
ornaments,  casts,  still  life,  and  life.  Large  scale  drawing  on  blackboard  and 
paper ;  colored  chalk ;  illustrative  drawing. 

Perspective  and  Object  Drawing. — Illustrating  principles  of  perspective; 
memory  drawing  upon  paper  and  blackboard. 

Color. — Water-color  and  chalk  from  still  life,  life,  and  landscape. 

Design  and  Composition. — A  special  course  in  design  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  teacher.  A  study  of  line,  light,  dark,  and  color.  Design  for  wall  paper, 
book  covers,  etc. 

Paper  Cutting. — Illustrating  different  forms. 

Modeling  in  Clay. — From  ornaments,  casts,  and  life,  also  the  shaping  and 
decorating  of  pottery. 

Instrumental  Drawing. — Use  of  ornaments,  relation  of  instrumental  draw- 
ing to  manual  training.  Constructive  or  hand  work  applicable  to  public 
schools,  such  as  weaving  and  basketry. 

Pedagogy. — History  of  Art  Education,  teaching  exercises,  lesson  plans, 
model  lessons.  Examination  of  systems  of  art  education  now  in  use;  picture 
study  and  study  of  artists. 

History  of  Art. — Lectures,  illustrated  by  slides  and  charts. 
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Academic  Course, — The  branches  of  instruction  are  drawing  and  painting. 
The  mediums  used  are :  charcoal,  pencil,  water-color,  pen  and  ink,  oil,  and! 
pastel.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  landscape  painting,  figure  painting,  fruit 
and  flowers  from  copies  and  nature.  Illustrative  drawing.  In  this  course 
pupils  are  allowed  to  take  up  any  line  of  work  they  are  fitted  to  pursue. 

Course  of  Applied  Design. — The  object  of  this  department  is  to  acquaint 
the  students  with  the  principles,  the  historical  resources,  and  the  practical 
methods  involved  in  ceramic  design,  so  that  they  may  independently  create  new 
and  original  designs  suited  to  the  nature  and  form  of  the  materials. 

The  instruction  in  design  includes  the  study  of  the  sources  of  ornament, 
geometric  and  conventionalized,  the  distribution  of  areas,  the  effect  of  repeti-, 
tion  and  contrasts,  and  the  artistic  use  of  color. 

The  instruction  in  practical  ceramics  will  cover  processes  and  materials, 
the  practical  applications  of  designs  to  different  forms,  the  use  of  mediums 
and  the  method  of  firing. 

tuition  per  term  of  twelve  weeks. 

I  Lesson    per  week $10.00 

3  Lessons  per  week 27.00 

6  Lessons  per  week 47.00 


EXPRESSION  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Miss  Wyman. 

The  instruction  given  occupies  the  medium  ground  between  the  Emotional, 
or  Impulsive,  School  on  the  one  extreme,  and  the  Mechanical,  or  Imitative,  on 
the  other.    The  work  is  outlined  as  follows : 

General  Course.  This  general  course  includes  the  analytical  study  and 
vocal  interpretation  of  some  of  the  best  English  and  American  writers.  In 
connection  with  this  there  is  a  course  in  physical  culture  according  to  Sar- 
gent and  Anderson's  Freehand  System  of  gymnastics,  with  use  of  bells,  wands, 
and  other  light  apparatus.  Special  attention  is  given  to  breathing  exercises 
and  the  cultivation  of  resonance. 

Personal  Culture  Course.  This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  those  not 
wishing  to  enter  upon  public  work  an  opportunity  to  secure  the  personal 
development  and  culture  gained  from  the  study  of  Expression.  The  subject 
may  be  elected  from  the  general  course  at  the  option  of  the  student  with  the 
approval  of  the  instructor. 

TUITION    PER  term   OF  TWELVE   WEEKS. 

General  Course.— 2  half-hour  lessons  per  week $10.00 

Private  lessons,  one  hour  i-OO 

Personal  Culture  Cour.se.— 2  half-hour  lessons  per  week 12.00 
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DEGREES  GRANTED  JUNE,  J903 


MASTER   OF  ARTS 

Honorary : 

Hon.  Albert  E.  Thompson Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Hon.  Charles  Merrils  Pond Minneapolis,  Minn. 

In  Course : 

Rev.  William  John  Stewart Buda,  111. 

Archibald  Henry  Young Bangor,  Me. 


BACHELOR    OF  ARTS 


Margaret  Agnes  Abel 
Arthur  Joseph  Batty 
Warren  Howard  Barber 
Dirk  Bruins 
Jo  Lana  Belle  Cate 
Allen  Harwood  Duffie 


Russell  Thompson  Congdon 
Robert  William  Griffith 
Laura  Angelica  Meier 
Albert  Guido  Meier 
Caroline  Madge  Morse 
Victor  Sherwood  Kutchin 


PRIZES  AWARDED  JUNE,  J  903 

Freshman  Mathematics Albert  James  Lobb 

James  Prize  in  English — Freshman Grace  Gertrude  Goodrich 

James  Prize  in  English — Sophomore John  Abbott  Powell 

Class  of  1896  Declamatory  Prize — Junior David  Breese  Jones 


STUDENTS 


S,  denotes  Smith  Hall.     B.  denotes  Bartlett  Cottage. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Clark,  Lotta  Elizabeth  Ripon 

Meier,  Albert  Guido 302  S Franklin 

Meier,  Laura  Angelica 19  B Franklin 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Bloom,  Anna  Elizabeth 11  B Neenah 

Bloom,  Clara  Anabel 11  B Neenah 

Chandler,   Edith   Beatrice Ripon 

Clavvson,  Flora  Lucina Dr.  Foat's  Dartford 

Davies,  Howell  David 203  S Oshkosh 

Davis,  Eva  Floy Ripon 

Dav^ley,  Erwin  Couch Miss  Harris's Antigo 

Hall,  Ruth  Mr.  Nohl's  Ripon 

Jones,  David  Breese 302  S Cambria 

McDermid,  Jessie  Ripon 

Merrell,  Julia  Hosford  Ripon 

Newsch wander,  Edgar  Storrs loi  S Green  Bay 

Stewart,  James  Russel loi  S Barrie,  Ont. 

Vandervelde,  Conrad  301  S Brandon 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Bruins,  Frank  John 201  S Brandon 

Eggleston,  Florence  Isabelle Ripon 

Hill,  May  Brainard 13  B Rosendale 

Holbrook,  Charles  William Mr.  Brewer's Union  City,  Mich. 

Jackson,  Frank  Alonzo Miss  Harris's Dartford 

Lamb,  William  Ash 306  S Roberts 

Merrell,  George  Clark Ripon 

Morse,  Chester  Birney Ripon 

Owens,  Jennie  Marion 9  B Tracy,  Minn. 

Powell,  John  Abbott 203  S Rosendale 

Scholes,  Bonnie  Elizabeth Rev.  San  ford's Dartford 

Scholes,  Sam uel  Ray Miss  I larris's  Dartford 

Thompson,  William  Hill 201  S Ripon 

WiESENDER,  Arthur  James Miss  Harris's Dartford 

Williams,  Robert  Lloyd Mr.  Stone's Milwaukee 
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SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

Arpke,  Henry  Fred 303  S Franklin 

Flagler,  Lawrence  Allen Ripon 

Forbes,  Elmer  Leonard Professor  Marston's Dartford 

GiFFORD,  BuRTUs  Seneca io6  S Fond  du  Lac 

Goodrich,  Grace  Gertrude Ripon 

Hargrave,  Josephine  Ruth  Ripon 

H ARGRAVE,  Mary  Bertha  Ripon 

Holthoff,  Ella  Gertrude Ripon 

Kellogg,  Aimee  Laura Ripon 

LoBB,  Albert  James Ripon 

Morse,  Cora  Eugenie Ripon 

Rawson,  John  Rufus Professor  Marston's Portage 

Richardson,  Elizabeth  Mrs.  Tracy's Menasha 

Sanford,  Nellie  Dora Ripon 

Skidmore,  Lewis  Herbert  Professor  Marston's  ....  Stockbridge 

Thomas,  David 305  S Wales 

Utter,  Gertrude  Mary Mr.  Chadbourn's Trempealeau 

Vandervielde,  Bert  301  S Brandon 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Akin,  Howard  Marston Mr.  H.S.Akin's,  Willow  River,  Minn. 

Allen,  Frank  Clarence 105  S Milwaukee 

Anders,  Frank  Lafayette Professor  Marston's  .  . .  .Fargo,  N.  D. 

Barlow,  Bessie  Ione Ripon 

Brewer,  Ida  Myrtilla Ripon 

BuMBY,  Mary  Tillie Ripon 

Cole,  Edna  Lavina 9  B Tracy,  Minn. 

Crowther,  Edith  Lillian Ripon 

Dawes,  Lillian  14  B Chicago,  111. 

Dexter,   Martha  Torrey Ripon 

Foote,  Lois  Emma Ripon 

Griffith,  William  Edgar 303  S Dousman 

Hazeltine,  Mabel  Ripon 

Hemp,  Bernard  Ford Ripon 

Hill,  Annie  Houstan 7  B Galesville 

Hillary,  George  Mr.  Howard's  Platteville 

Howe,  Helen • Ripon 

Kidder,  Hattie  Louise Ripon 

Laack,  Julius  August 108  S Plymouth 

La  Tourette,  Alexandrine Professor  Milliken's  .  .  Fenton,  Mich. 

Merrell,  Lilian  Clendening Ripon 

^Mitchell,  Kathryn 19  B Fond  du  Lac 
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Morse,  Thomas  Countryman Mr.  J.  F.  Morse's Princeton 

PicKERT,  Charles  Custer Dr.  Foat's   Berlin 

PiEKARSKi,  Frances  21  B Berlin 

QuiNN,  Lottie  Elouise 17  B Clintonville 

Rawlings,  Mabel  Eva 21  B Chicago,  111. 

Richardson,  Newton  Page Mrs.  Tracy's Menasha 

Sanford,  Harvey Mrs.   Moses'    Lake  Geneva 

Sheldon,  Nina  Mary 22  B Waupun 

Smith,  jNIollie Dr.  Foat's Baraboo 

Sutherland,  Amy  Maria Chicago,  111. 

Toombs,  Helen  Ripon 

Volk,  Fred  Eugene Mrs.  Morgan's  Gillett 

Williams,  Robert 306  S.  Llangernyw,  Abergele,N. Wales 

ACADEMY 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Brooks,  Flora  Ella 3  B Dartford 

Brooks,  Halbert  206  S Dartford 

Crowell,  George  C los  B Almond 

Haigh,  Frank  Loyal 206  S   Dartford 

Hargrave,  Christina  Russell Ripon 

King,  Earl Ripon 

Merrell,  Edna  Huntington Ripon 

Mitchell,  Hattie  Ethel Ripon 

Mosher,  Orville  Watson 202  S New  Richmond 

Oelke,  Ella  Alvina 3  B Dartford 

Patterson,  Will  Dow 206  S   Dartford 

Pinch,  Marion  Elizabeth Mr.  Thompson's  ....  West  Rosendale 

Ripley,  William  Chester Mrs.  Moses'   Oakfield 

Thomas,  Harry  Rogers Professor  Marston's Wild  Rose 

Thompson,  Ruth  Ripon 

MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Atwood,   Edward  Williams 202  S Berlin 

Clason,  Berta  Eveleen   18  B Neosho 

Cook,  Floyd  Howard's  Law  Office iMfiekl 

Frost,  Mabel  Hattie 15  B Almond 

Hodge,  Willard  Wellington Ripon 

Hoyer,  Oswald  Herdert Professor  Marston's Princeton 

Kaiskk.  William  Louis Dr.  Foat's  Sheboygan 

Lockhakt,  Frances  Grace 14  i» Elo 

Maxon,  Betsey  20  V, West  Bend 
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Nash,  Nellie  Jane Ripon 

Obenauer,  Belle 7  B Milwaukee 

Schallern,  Reiner  Bruno Ripon 

Whittemore,  Genevieve 6  B Brandon 

Wood,  Grace  Lora  Mr.  Duffle's Oshkosh 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Atv^ood,  Carroll Milwaukee 

Cease,  Bessie  LuVergne 6  B Fairwater 

Clason,  Gertrude  Ethel 18  B Neosho 

Cotton,  William  Jacobs Ripon 

Durham,  Minnie  Lorraine Ripon 

Giessel,  Alfred  Fredrick Mr.  Bartlett's  Leopolis 

Kemp,  Ethel 15  B Milwaukee 

Lindsay,  David   Ripon 

Overend,  William  Shackelton 100  S Brantford,  Ont. 

Paris,  Katharine  Wright 22  B  Prairie  du  Chien 

Sauerhering,  Adolph  Lewis 207  S Wausau 

Wood,  Lila  Ervilla Ripon 

CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

Bloom,  Anna  E Neenah 

Bloom,  Clara  A Neenah 

Camp,  M.  Estelle Ripon 

Clark,  Addie  Auroraville 

Cole,  Edna  L Tracy,  Minn. 

Dahl,  Bertha Mt.    Morris 

Davis,  Gwen  T Granton 

Dawes,  Lillian  Chicago,  111. 

Durham,  Minnie  L Ripon 

Faustman,  Nina  Ripon 

Fenelon,  Daisy  E Ripon 

Field,  Lena Ripon 

FooTE,  Lois  E Ripon 

Frost,  Mabel  H Almond 

Giessel,  Alfred  F Leopolis 

Haigh,  Frank  L Dartford 

Haseltine,  Adelaide Ripon 

Hill,  Annie  H Galesville 

HOCKENHULL,   FRANCES    RipOn 

Hughes,  G.  Blanche Ripon 

Hughes,  Helen  Ripon 

Hughes,  Stewart  Ripon 
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JussEN,  Isabella Ripon 

JussEN,  Josephine  Ripon 

Kaiser,  William  L Sheboygan 

Kidder,  H.  Louise  Ripon 

Kidder,  Samuel  T Ripon 

King,  Earl Ripon 

Knop,  Arnold  Ripon 

Knop,  Dena  L Ripon 

LoBB,  Albert  J Ripon 

LuECK,  Mary Ripon 

Meier,  Laura  A Franklin 

Merrell,  Lilian  C Ripon 

MosHER,  Orville  W New  Richmond 

Nash,  Bessie Ripon 

Nash,  Esther  Ripon 

Norris,  Bessie Brandon 

PiCKERT,  Charles  C Berlin 

Pinch,  Marion  E West  Rosendale 

QuiNN,  Lottie  E Clintonville 

Rawlings,    Mabel    E Chicago,  111. 

Richardson,  Elizabeth  Menasha 

Richardson,  Newton  P Menasha 

Samuelson,  Gertrude Ripon 

Shearin,  Ruth  M Ripon 

Volk,  Fred  E Gillett 

Wilkes,  Florence Metomen 

Williams,  Robert  Llangernyw,  Abergele,  N.  Wales 

Wood,  Gladys Brandon 

Wood,  Grace  L Ripon 

Youngman,  Lucille Berlin 

Zobel,  Alma Ripon 

Zobel,  Edgar  Ripon 

Zobel,  Olga  Ripon 

Total  taking  music 55 

Total  taking  music  only 22 

ART 

Allen,  Erna  E Ripon 

Barlow,  Hazel  Ripon 

Capman,  Eva  E Ripon 

Catlin,  Florence Ripon 

Chittenden,  Florence  R Ripon 

Cowan,  William   Ripon 
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Davison,  Pearl  Ripon 

Fenelon,  Daisy  E Ripon 

H ARGRAVE,  Josephine  R Ripon 

HoLTHOFF,  Ray  Ripon 

Hughes,  G.  Blanche Wild  Rose 

JussEN,  Josephine  Ripon 

Kellogg,  Ruth  Ripon 

Kidder,  Charles  J Ripon 

Maxon,  Betsey West  Bend 

Middleton,  Archie  Ripon 

Paris,  Katharine  W Prairie  du  Chien 

RuNALS,  Dora  E Ripon 

Splicer,  Venila  C Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Stone,  Litta  Ripon 

Thomas,  Margaret  Ripon 

Thompson,  Ruth  Ripon 

Total  taking  Art: 22 

Total  taking  Art  only 13 

EXPRESSION 

Allen,  Erna  E Ripon 

Bloom,  Anna  E Neenah 

Bloom,  Clara  A Neenah 

Brooks,  Flora  E Dartford 

BuMBY,  Mary  T Ripon 

Clason,  Berta  E Neosho  • 

Frost,  Mabel  H Almond 

Hargrave,  Josephine  R Ripon 

Hargrave,  Mary  B Ripon 

Hill,  May  B Rosendale 

Kellogg,  Aimee  L Ripon 

Kidder,  H.  Louise Ripon 

La  Tourette,  Alexandrine Fenton,  Mich. 

LoBB,  Albert  J Ripon 

Oelke,  Ella  A Dartford 

Owens,  Jennie  M Tracy,  Minn. 

PiEKARSKi,  Frances  Berlin 

Pinch,  Marion  E West  Rosendale 

Powell,  John  A Rosendale 

Richardson,  Elizabeth  Menasha 

RuNALS,  Dora  E Ripon 

Scholes,  Bonnie  E Dartford 
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Smith,  Molly   Baraboo 

Sutherland,  Amy  Maria  Chicago,  111. 

Thompson,  Ruth Ripon 

Vandervelde,  Bert Brandon 

Walker,  Alice Ripon 

Wilson,  Jessie Ripon 

Wood,  Lila  E Ripon 

Total  taking  Expression 29 

Total  taking  Expression  only 2 


SUMMARY 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

Graduates    i  2  3 

College : 

Seniors   6  8  14 

Juniors     ii  4  I5 

Sophomores   9  9  18 

Freshmen    13  22  35 

Academy : 

Seniors   8  7  15 

Middle  Class 6  8  14 

Juniors     6  6  12 

41 

Conservatory  of  Music 14  4i  55 

Art    3  19  22 

Expression    3  26  29 

80  152  232 

Reckoned  more  than  once 69 

Corrected  total  ^63 
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ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 


Antigo 

Appleton,  Third 
Appleton,  Ryan 
Arcadia 
Ashland 

Ashland  Academy 
Bayfield 
Beaver  Dam 
Berlin 

Bessemer,  Mich. 
Black  River  Falls 
Burlington 
Calumet,  Mich. 
Carroll  College 
Clinton 
Clintonville 
Columbus 
Delavan 
De  Pere 
East  Troy 
Elkhorn 

Escanaba,  Mich. 
Florence 
Fond  du  Lac 
Gladstone,  Mich. 
Grand  Rapids 
Green  Bay,  East 
Green  Bay,  West 
Hancock,  Mich. 


Horicon 

Houghton,  Mich. 

Ironwood,  Mich. 

Janesville 

Jefferson 

Kaukauna 

Kenosha 

La  Crosse 

Lake  Geneva 

Manistique,  Mich. 

Marinette 

Marquette,  Mich. 

Marshfield 

Mauston 

Menasha 

Milton  Junction 

Milwaukee,  North 

Milwaukee,  South 

Milwaukee,  West 

Necedah 

Neenah 

Negaunee,  Mich. 

Neillsville 

New  Lisbon 

New  London 

Norway,  Mich. 

Oconomowoc 

Omro 

Oshkosh 


Plymouth 

Portage 

Racine 

Randolph 

Rhinelander 

Ripon 

Seymour 

Sharon 

Shawano 

Sheboygan 

Sparta 

Stevens  Point 

Stoughton 

Tomah 

Viroqua 

Walworth 

Watertown 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waupun 

Wausau 

Wauwatosa 

West  Bend 

West  De  Pere 

West  Salem 

West  Superior 


Schools  in  the  following  list  are  partially  accredited 


Barron 
Birnamwood 
Galesville 
Hartford 
Kilboum  City 


Marshall 

Merrillan 

Mukwonago 

Oakfield 

Pewaukee 


Port  Washington 
Rosendale 
South  Milwaukee 
Trempealeau 
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ALUMNI  ASSOCIATIONS 


SOCIETY  OF  ALUMNI 

FOUNDED    IN     1873 

President, 

Fred  W.  Rogers Pabst  Building,  Milwaukee 

Vice-Preside7itj 

Mrs.  Jean  Sherwood  Rankin 915  5th  St.,  S.  E.  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

Treasure)', 

Mrs.  Jessie  Spooner Ripon. 

Secretary, 

Miss  Lovila  M.  Mosher Waupun. 


CHICAGO  ASSOCIATION 

OF   ALUMNI    AND    OLD    STUDENTS 

President, 

Wilton  B.  Judd 1521   Marquette  Building. 

Vice-President, 

Wm.  R.  Dawes Central  Trust  Co. 

Secretary, 

Wm.  R.  Davis 6047  Ellis  Ave. 

Treasurer, 

Pearse  Pinch   4600  Champlain  Ave. 

Historian, 

Miss  E.  May  Stickle 6519  Yale  Ave. 


KANSAS  CITY  ASSOCIATION 

President, 

Albert  Franklin  Rust 207  Thayer  B'ld'g,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Vice-President, 

C.  H.  Sm alley 546  Walnut  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Secretary, 

William  Foulkes  161 5  N.  Seventh  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Treasurer, 

Calvin  B.  Norton Kansas  City,  Mo. 


LIVING  ALUMNI 


1867 

Liithera  H.  Adams,  Omro. 

Mary  Spencer  Thayer  (Mrs.  C.  C.  Thayer),  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y. 

1868 
Emily  S.  Cook,  clerk  Indian  Bureau,  1328  Twelfth  St.,  N.W.,Washington,  D.C. 
George  C.  Duffie,  capitalist,  Ripon. 
Lyman  B.  Everdell,  lawyer,  Breckenridge,  Minn. 

1869 
Caroline  Chittenden  Turner   (Mrs.  J.  M.  Turner),  High  school  teacher, 

29  Brevoort  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Isabella  S.  Cragin,  A.  M.,  112  Union  Ave.,  S.  Framingham,  Mass. 
George  M.  Steele,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  physician,  100  Algoma  St.,  Oshkosh. 

1870 
Daniel  D.  Bathrick,  land  department  C.  &  N.  W.  R'y,  Chicago,  111. 
Josiah  B.  Blakely,  farmer,  Neenah. 

Eunice  Durand  Lyman  (Mrs.  E.  C.  Lyman),  Huron,  S.  D. 
William  S.  Holt,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  Sup't  Mission  Schools,  Portland,  Ore. 
Ella  Mapes  Arnold    (Mrs.  R.  W.  Arnold),  teacher  of  music  and  painting, 

Leanna,  Kan. 
Rosa  Olds  Bristoll  (Mrs.  W.  M.  Bristoll),  A.  M.,  2828  Chicago  Ave., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Anna  Smith  Finsterbach  (Mrs.  F.  Finsterbach),  984  Madison,  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

1871 
James  A.  Blanchard,  LL.  D.,  justice  Supreme  Court,  Court  House,  Chamber 

St.,  New  York  City. 
Joseph  G.  Davies,  A.  M.,  lawyer.  South  Milwaukee. 
Moritz  E.  Eversz,  D.  D.,  Sup't  Congregational  Home  Missionary  Society, 

German  Dep't,  Association  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 
Sara  Powers  Bradish  (Mrs.  J.  H.  Bradish),  1522  Ogden  Ave.,  West  Superior. 
Albert  F.  Rust,  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way,  Pittsburg  &  Gulf  R.  R., 

504  Temple  Block,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Charles  H.  Yeomans,  A.  M.,  abstracter  of  titles,  Danville,  111. 

1872 
John  W.  Allen,  manufacturer.  Stony  Lake,  Ontario,  Canada. 
James  M.  Brush,  carpenter,  Merrill. 
Martha  A.  Shepard,  ']2']  Eighth  St.,  Baraboo. 
Harmon  M.  Wilcox,  lawyer,  Holland  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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1873 

Henry  S.  Akin,  merchant,  Willow  River,   Minn. 

Rowland  S.  Cross,  minister,  Dawson,  Minn. 

Ida  Elwell  Tilson    (Mrs.   E.   S.  Tilson),  A.   M.,  lecturer  and  writer.   West 

Salem. 
William  Foulkes,  D.  D.,  minister,  161 5  N.  Seventh  St.,  Kansas  City,  Kas. 
Oscar  E.  Hanson,  pharmacist,  St.  Francis,  Kas. 

Marietta  Hunter  Abbott  (Mrs.  R.  B.  Abbott),  A.  M.,  Jackson,  Minn. 
Charles  M.  Pond,  A.  M.,  judge  district  court,  308  Ridgewood  Ave., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Fred  W.  Rogers,  real  estate,  612  Pabst  Building,  Milwaukee. 
J.  F.  Taintor,  minister,  Elkhorn. 

1874 
Emma  H.  Blair,  A.  M.,  author,  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society,  Madison. 
Isabella  Campbell  Blakely  (Mrs.  J.  B.  Blakely),  Neenah. 
Ezra  P.   Chittenden,  B.  D.,   Ph.  D.,  principal  Kearney  Military  Academy, 

Kearney,  Neb. 
Edward  Evans,  A.  M.,  principal  St.  George's  Grammar  School,  Wimbledon, 

England. 
Almira  I.  Hobart,  teacher  in  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Delavan. 
Benjamin  F.  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Ohio  State 

University,  Columbus,  O. 

1875 

Carroll  Atwood,  LL.  B.,  vice-president  Wisconsin  Fidelity  Trust  and   Safe 

Deposit  Co.,  Wells  Building,  Milwaukee. 
Rosina  Batson  Price  (Mrs.  W.  I.  Price),  Beaver  Dam. 
John  W.  Hargrave,  minister,  Pinelas,  Fla. 
Mary  E.  Harris,  teacher,  Howard  Lake,  Minn. 
Silas  H.  Hilhnan,  farmer,  Kasson,  Minn. 

Kossuth  K.  Kcnnan,  lawyer,  1002-6  Wells  Building,  Milwaukee. 
Mary  McAssey  Pinch  (Mrs.  Pearse  Pinch),  4600  Champlain  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Albert  J.  Miller,  real  estate,  Logan,  la. 
John  W.  Pinch,  lawyer,  48  Gilfillan  Block,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Pearse  Pinch,  minister,  4600  Champlain  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Adelaide  Sargent  Gibbs  (Mrs.  J.  L.  Gibbs),  Mayfield,  Mich. 
Jean  Sherwood  Rankin   (Mrs.  A.  W.  Rankin),  author,  916  Fifth  St.,  S.  E., 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Lyman  H.  Warner,  editor,  Mil  ford.  Neb. 
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1876 

John  G.  Ingalls,  A.  M.,  special  agent,  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and 

Insurance  Co.,  800  Royal  Insurance  Building,  Chicago,  111, 
Louis  K.  Strong,  real  estate  and  insurance,  Moscow,  I. 

1877 
Joseph  H.  Bottom,  lawyer,  Faulkton,  S.  D. 
Ada  Clark  Merrell  (Mrs.  E.  H.  Merrell),  A.  M.,  Ripon. 
David  E.  Evans,  Sup't  Good  Will  Indian  School,  Good  Will,  S.  D. 
Charles  W.  Headley,  business,  Winnebago  City,  Minn, 
Susan  A.  Jeffris,  58  S.  Jackson  St,,  Janesville, 
William  M.  Lewis,  Security  Bank,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Perry  Niskern,  lawyer,  Berlin. 
Alonzo  R.  Northup,  lawyer,  Everett,  Wash. 

1878 
Irenaeus  J.  Atwood,  B.  D,,  M.  D.,  missionary,  Shansi,  China. 
Frederick  A.   Dawes,   president  American    Press   Clipping   Bureau,    134  Van 

Buren  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Sara  Sherman  Headley  (Mrs.  C.  W.  Headley),  Winnebago  City,  Minn. 
Ella  M.  Slater,  teacher  physical  culture,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
Frank  N.  White,  D.  D.,  minister,  1202  Jones  St.,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Emma  Williams  Sheehan  (Mrs.  J.  T.  Sheehan),  Waupuri. 

1879 
Thomas  Armstrong,  lawyer,  20-21  Fleming  Block,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Wells  W.  Cook,  A.  M.,  professor  of  agriculture,  1328  Twelfth  St.,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C, 
Mary  Hodge  LeRoy  (Mrs.  Wm.  LeRoy),  Hartland. 
Willard  A.  Hodge,  A.  M.,  business,  Waunaukee. 
Orville  W.  Mosher,  president  New  Richmond  Roller  Mill  Co.,  State  Senator, 

New  Richmond. 
Robert  T.  Roberts,  A.  M.,  D.  D,,  minister,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

1880 
George  W.  Hatch,  editor  Insurance  Age,  176  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Robert  M.  Phelps,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  physician,  Rochester,  Minn, 
Edward  J.  Roberts,  president  Quilp  Gold  Mining  Co.,  and  Union  Iron  Works, 
Rookery  Building,  Spokane,  Wash. 

1881 
Lovila  M.  Mosher,  A.  M.,  High  school  teacher,  Waupun. 
Hiram  H,  Shaw,  representative  Boston  Cofifee  House,  Eighteenth  and  Wyn- 

koop  Sts,,  Denver,  Colo. 
Albert  J.  Whiting,  principal  High  school,  411  Washington  St.,  Watertown. 
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Evelina  Ackerman  Armstrong  (Mrs.  Thos.  Armstrong),  20-21  Fleming  B'ock, 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Constance  Adams  Meyer  (Airs.  W.  F.  Meyer),  Red  Lodge,  Mont 
Clement  C.  Campbell,  B.  D.,  minister,  Madison. 

Caroline  W.  Daniels,  A.  M.,  Dean  of  Women  and  instructor  in  English  Liter- 
ature, Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo. 
Clifton  F.   Hodge,   Ph.   D.,  assistant  professor  physiology  and  neurology, 

Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Lucius  D.  Hopkins,  A.  M.,  rector,  1702  N.  Twenty-sixth  St.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
John  R.  Jones,  business,  Hankinson,  N.  D. 
Thomas  R.  Jones,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  assistant  physician  Northern  Hospital  for 

the  Insane,  Winnebago. 
Chester  T.  Kennan,  lawyer,  997  Cambridge  Ave.,  Milwaukee. 
William  F.  Meyer,  banker,  state  senator,  Red  Lodge,  Mont. 
Mary  Montague  Powers  (Mrs.  H.  H.  Powers),  11  Willard  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 
Frank  K.  Sanders,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  professor  of  Biblical  history  and  archaeology 

and   dean  of  the   Divinity   School,    Yale   University,    Drawer   4,    Yale 

Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Edward  H.  Wilson,  examiner  of  titles  N.  W.  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  143 

New  Insurance  Building,  Milwaukee. 

1883 
Emma  O.  Cleaver,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  medical  missionary,   Margaret  Williamson 

Hospital,  West  Gate,  Shanghai,  China. 
Henry  S.  Cooke,  manufacturer,  Kaukauna. 

Colin  C.  Joslyn,  lawyer.  New  York  Life  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Samuel  M.  McNeill,  B.  D.,  minister,  Mondovi. 
Daniel  D.  Sutherland,  lawyer,  Fond  du  Lac. 


Margaret  Booker  Dawes   (Mrs.  W.  R.  Dawes),  638  Evanston  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
William  R.  Dawes,  cashier  Central  Trust  Co.  of  Illinois,  Chicago,  111. 

1885 
Mark  T.  Halphide,  LL.  B.,  lawyer,  105  Grand  Ave.,  Milwaukee. 
John  C,  Johnston,  farmer,  Waupun. 

1886 
Orrin  W.  Bow,  lawyer,  Milwaukee. 

Frederick  M.  Brigham,  secretary  Woolson  Spice  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
I'Vcmont  R.  Crabtree,  architect,  Wauwatosa. 
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Edward  T.  Merrell,  managing  editor  The  Advance,  215  Madison  St., 

Chicago,  111. 
Maud  Merrell  Brown   (Mrs.  B.  H.  Brown),  21   College  Ave., 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Grace  Morgan  Davies  (Mrs.  Luther  Davies),  Oshkosh. 
Grace  Mouat,  High  school  teacher,  Janesville. 

Charles  H.  Scribner,  M.  D.,  physician,  79  Ward  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 
Lee  Swift,  superintendent  of  schools,  Tracy,  Minn. 
George  C.  Weiss,  editor,  Waukesha. 

1887 
Emma  L.  Nohl,  High  school  teacher,  Wausau. 


J.  W.  Cabeen,  B.  D.,  minister,  Merrill. 

Luther  Davies,  merchant,  163  Main  St.,  Oshkosh. 

Willis  P.  Elwood,  missionary,  Palani,  Madura  District,  India. 

Anna  Hamilton  Cabeen  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Cabeen),  Merrill. 

Flora  Hockenhull  Leahy  (Mrs.  Philip  Leahy),  La  Crosse. 

Thomas  J.  Jones,  Ph.  D,,  missionary,  Silchar,  Assam,  India. 


Bertha  Bacon  Green  (Mrs,  C.  T.  Green),  Marinette. 

Jennie  Y.  Middleton,  librarian  Apprentice  Library,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Isabella  Phelps  Gooding  (Mrs.  F.  E.  Gooding),  Rochester,  Minn. 

1890 

Eleanora  S.  Everhard,  M.  D.,  physician,  75  Central  St.,  Auburndale,  Mass. 
May  C.  Wheeler,  student  in  Columbia  University,  Whittier  Hall,  1230  Amster- 
dam Ave.,  New  York  City. 

1891 
Mary  Dunbar  Nordvi  (Mrs.  G.  H.  Nordvi),  Waupaca. 
Nellie  Eggleston  Haskell  (Mrs.  W.  E.  Haskell),  49  Mt.  Vernon  St.,     . 

Boston,  Mass. 
Wilton  B.  Judd,  LL.  B.,  lawyer,  1521  Marquette  Building,  Chicago,  111. 
Arthur  E.  Leonard,  A.  M.,  minister,  Royalton. 
Ella  E.  Meyer,  Ripon. 

William  B.  Millard,  A.  M.,  minister,  Geneseo,  111. 
Samuel  M.  Pedrick,  A.  M.,  lawyer,  Ripon. 
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1892 
Charles  H.  Dunbar,  farmer,  Ripon. 

Arthur  J.  Mercer,  manufacturer,  iii  Twelfth  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Mamie  Newton  Swearingen  (Mrs.  Joseph  Swearingen),  Blountsville,  Ind. 
Johan  O.  Ostrom,  A.  M.,  minister,  1717  Franklin  Ave.,  Astoria,  Ore. 
Ellen  A.  Stickle,  6519  Yale  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Emilie  M.  Stickle,  6519  Yale  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


1893 

Horace  O.  Bethel,  A.  M.,  minister,  Grand  Junction,  la. 

Margaret  L.  Hamilton,  teacher  Shaw  University,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Ernest  H.  Mercer,  M.  D.,  professor  of  anatomy,  California  Medical  College, 

Spreckels  Building,  927  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Elmer  A.  Morse,  lawyer,  Antigo. 

1894 

Benjamin  H.  Brown,  A.  M.,  professor  of  natural  science.  Whitman  College, 

21  College  Ave.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 
Elwyn  F.  Chandler,  A.  M.,  assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  University  of 

North  Dakota,  University,  N.  D. 
Julia  Dickinson  Pearsall  (Mrs.  I.  A.  Pearsall),  Elroy. 
Mary  J.  McQueen,  music  teacher,  Rhinelander. 

Mary  Morse  Short,  (Mrs.  W.  M.  Short),  2454  Tracy  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Roy  L.  Morse,  lawyer.  Fond  du  Lac. 
Eliza  Scribner  McShepherd  (Mrs.  J.  W.  McShepherd),  239  Seventeenth  Ave., 

Paterson,  N.  J. 
Fred  L.  Selden,  minister,  532  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Ravenswood,  111. 
Margaret  B.  Sutherland,  missionary,  Bhamo,  Burmah. 


1895 

David  R.  Davies,  minister,  Johnson  Creek,  N.  Y. 
Frederick  W.  Heberlein,  minister,  Hamilton,  Mo. 
Leila  D.  Jackson,  Ocononiowoc. 
Daniel  R.  Jones,  lawyer,  Wahpeton,  N.  D. 

Mary  McDcrmid,  missionary,  Apartado  247,  Mexico  City,  Mcx. 
Blanche  E.  Pinch,  teacher,  Chadron,  Neb. 

John    S.   Rountrcc,  LL.   B.,  lawyer,   N.   W.    Harris   Co.,   Marquette  Bldg. 
Chicago,  111. 
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1896 

Carrie  Denison  Palmer  (Mrs.  V.  E.  Palmer),  515  Thirteenth  St.,  N., 

Seattle,  Wash. 
Edith  Evans  Ecke  (Mrs.  O.  H.  Ecke),  Fond  du  Lac. 
Hugh  C.  Griffith,  minister,  Fisk,  R.  F.  D. 
Edwin  C.  Hall,  civil  engineer,  545  Jackson  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Jennie  McDermid  Burman  (Mrs.  F.  Burman),  1312  Ave.  I,    Galveston,  Tex. 
Isabella  M.  McQueen,  stenographer  and  bookkeeper,  Rhinelander. 
Arthur  W.  Newcomb,  assistant  manager  Zion  Printing  Works,  1300  Michigan 

Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Jessie  E.  Spooner,  A.  M.,  High  school  teacher,  Ripon. 

1897 

Alzina  Kelly  Bethel  (Mrs.  H.  O.  Bethel),  Grand  Junction,  la. 

Grace  Lewis  Oliver  (Mrs.  E.  R.  Oliver),  Reeseville. 

Frank  H.  McAssey,  business,  410  Masonic  Temple,  Rockford,  111. 

Robert  Morris,  superintendent  of  instruction  Wood  County,  Arpin. 

Elmer  R.  Oliver,  principal  of  schools,  Reeseville. 

Garrett  W.  O'Neill,  business,  Everett,  Wash. 

Victor  E.  Palmer,  lawyer,  515  Thirteenth  Ave.,  N.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Henry  M.  Pinkerton,  minister.  Perry's  Inn,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

Frank  B.  Sheerar,  Omro. 

Ida  Wolff,  teacher,  Ripon. 

1898 

Helen  B.  Bottum,  West  Rosendale. 

Blanche  M.  Buck  student  University  of  Chicago,  6019  Madison  Ave., 
Chicago,  111. 

Carrie  L.  Dysart,  79  Kavanaugh  Place,  Wauwatosa. 

Silas  Evans,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  professor  of  philosophy  in  Park  College  and 
Pastor,  Parkville,  Mo. 

Alice  Flagg  Hitchcock  (Mrs.  W.  C.  Hitchcock),  Ashland. 

Albert  H.  Griffith,  farmer,  Fisk,  R.  F.  D. 

Hugh  W.  Griffith,  B.  D.,  minister,  53  Gaylord  Ave.,  Plymouth,  Pa. 

William  E.  Hargrave,  farmer,  Ripon. 

Ernest  E.  Hemingway,  A.  M.,  instructor.  University  of  Minnesota,  628  Fif- 
teenth Ave.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wallace  C.  Hitchcock,  teacher  North  Wisconsin  Academy,  Ashland. 

Jessie  D.  Jackson,  bookkeeper,  Amasa,  Mich. 

Mary  E.  Jones  (Mrs.  Jones),  Columbus. 

Robert  H.  Jones,  minister,  Emerson,  la. 

Philip  Leahy,  business,  La  Crosse. 

Lottie  Munsell,  teacher.  Wells  River,  Vt. 


6^  Rip  on  College 


Edwin  A.  Ripley,  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  15  Seventh  St.,  S.  E.,  Minne- 
apolis, Alinn. 

Paul  J.  Thompson,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  lawyer,  610  Boston  Block,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Archibald  H.  Young,  A.  M.,  student  Theological  Seminary,  Bangor,  Me. 

1899 
Ralph  H.  Buckland,  M.  D.,  physician,  Princeton. 

Max  A.  Bussewitz,  professor  mathematics  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee. 
Isabella  W.  Collins,  High  school  teacher,  De  Pere. 

Lulu  M.  Dysart,  student  University  of  Chicago,  6047  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
John  S.  Foat,  M.  D.,  physician,  Ripon. 
Alexander  W.  Hargrave,  teacher,  Dassel,  Minn. 

Pearl  Hendrickson  Hall  (Mrs.  E.  C.  Hall),  545  Jackson  St.,  Milwaukee. 
Ebenezer  D.  Jones,  B.  D.,  minister,  Jackson,  O. 
Mentor  V.  K.  Jopp,  lawyer,  Princeton. 
Julia  E.  Lehmann,  11  Rue  Scribe,  Paris,  France. 
Samuel  S.  Morse,  M.  D.,  physician,  Eldorado. 

1900 

Donald  E.  Frank,  teacher  Racine  College,  Racine. 

Sarah  Mitchell  Morse  (Mrs.  S.  S.  Morse),  Eldorado. 

William  John  Stewart,  A.  M.,  B.  D.,  minister,  Buda,  111. 

William  D.  Williams,  student  Princeton  Theological   Seminary,  Leigh  Ave., 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

1901 
Arlouine  Ayer,  High  school  teacher,  Tomah. 
James  E.  Batty,  agent  for  educational  specialties,  117  Jones  St.,  W., 

Savannah,  Ga. 
George  W.  Beattie,  teacher  Western  Military  Institute,  Upper  Alton,  111. 
Harold  G.  Churchill,  teacher  Endeavor  Academy,  Endeavor. 
Frederick   C.   Boiler,   student  in   McCormick  Theological   Seminary,    1060   N. 

Halstead  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Lotta  Elizabeth  Clark,  A.  M.,  teacher,  Mexico,  Mo. 
Grace  M.  Collins,  teacher,  Ripon. 
James  A.  Davidson,  minister,  Stoughton. 

Harriet  Davie.s,  student  in  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Chicago,  111. 
William  R.  Davis,  student  in  University  of  Chicago,  6047  Ellis  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Hugh  J.  Edwards,  student  in  Rush  Medical  College,  5636  Drexel  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Jennie  Hall,  High  school  teacher,  Ripon. 
Mary  P.  Hall,  physirinn's  nssislanl,  Ripon. 


Ripon  College  6j; 

Robert  S.  Hall,  draftsman,  310  Twenty-sixth  St.,  Milwaukee. 

David  H.  Holbrook,  High  school  teacher,  Fond  dii  Lac. 

Edith  B.  Alerrell,  teacher  in  Whitman  College,  Reynolds  Hall,  Walla  Walla, 

Wash. 
Mildred  C.  Mitchell,  Ripon. 

Carrie  Z.  Morse,  High  school  teacher,  Shawano. 
Margaret  A.  Older,  High  school  teacher,  Clintonville. 
David   K.   Roberts,   student   in    McCormick   Theological    Seminary, 

1060  N.  Halstead  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Ira  A.  Russell,  farmer,  Metomen. 
John  R.  Thomas,  student  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Room  A, 

Alexander  Hall,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

1902 
Foster  J.  Batty,  Glen. 

Joanna  B.  Beebe,  teacher  in  North  Wisconsin  Academy,  Ashland. 
Arthur  G.  Hayden,  mechanical  engineer,  311  Henry  St.,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
John  D.  Jones,  minister,  Ixonia. 
Harriet  E.  Lehmann,  student  in  Northwestern  University,  1906  Sherman  Ave., 

Evanston,  111. 
Wanda  L.   Nohl,  High  school  teacher,   Burlington. 
Luther  L.  Wright,  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  Treasurer  State  Board  of 

Education,  Ironwood,  Mich. 

1903 
Margaret  A.  Abel,  High  school  teacher,  Omro. 
Warren  H.  Barber,  business,  Oconomowoc. 
Arthur  J.  Batty,  student  in  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago,  111. 
Jo  Lana  B.  Cate,  High  school  teacher,  East  Troy. 

Dirk  Bruins,  student  in  Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Russell  T.  Congdon,  student  in  Harvard  Medical  College,  Boston,  Mass. 
Allen  H.  Duffie,  business,  515  Mead  St.,  Appleton. 

Robert  W.  Griffith,  student  in  McCormick  Theological  Seminary,  Chicago,  111. 
V.  Sherwood  Kutchin,  student  in  University  of  Chicago  Law  School, 

Chicago,  111. 
Albert  G.  Meier,  graduate  student  and  instructor  in  music,  Ripon  College. 
Laura  A.  Meier,  graduate  student  and  instructor  in  Latin,  Ripon  College. 
C.  Madge  Morse,  High  school  teacher.  New  Lisbon. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  prepare  a  complete  and  correct  list,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above  alumni  list,  of  all  former  students  who  did  not  graduate. 
Very  many  of  these  received  their  inspiration  and  direction  for  life  from  the 
College  and  are  deeply  interested  in  its  present  and  future  work.  Help  in 
correcting  and  completing  either  of  these  lists  will  be  thankfully  received. 
Address,  President's  Office,  Ripon  College. 
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